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INTRODUCTION. 


On the northern border of the British district of Darjeelin^j, tlic 
main chain of the Himalayas throws out to the southward two 
enormous spurs — the Singilela and Chola ranges. These almost im- 
passable barriers enclose three sides of a gigantic amphitheatre, hewn, 
us it were, out of the Himalaya, and sloping down on its southern 
or open side towards the plains of India. The tracts of mountainous 
country thus shut in consist of a tangled series of interlacing ridges, 
rising range above range to the foot of the wall of high peaks and 
passes which marks the “ abode of snow ” and its offshoots. The steps 
of this amphitheatre make up the territory known 
yaica eatures. Independent Sikhim (Sukhim or ‘ new nouse ’) ; 

the encircling wall of peaks and passes form* on the north and 
east the frontier of Tibet, while on the west and south-east it divides 
Sikhim and Darjeeling from Nepal, and the Dichu forms the boundary, 
between Sikhim and Bhutan. Pursuing our simile a little further, 
we may add that the lower levels of the Sikhim amphitheatre, the 
valleys of the Tista and Balasan and Mahanadi rivers, are similar 
in character to, and virtually form part of, our frontier district of 
Darjeeling. The northern hills, on the other hand, whence the snow- 
fed torrents of the Lachen and Lachung struggle down through pre- 
cipitous valleys to unite 'in the broader but hardly less turbulent 
Tista, are moulded on a grander and more markedly Himalayan scale. 
Geographically speaking, these heights are of closer kin to the snow- 
clad giants which dominate them than to the lower elevations and 
tamer scenery of Sikhim Proper. With the latter, indeed, all inter- 
course is cut off during five months of the year, and during this time 
the people of the highlands dwell apart except for occasional visits 
from traders, who 6nd their way over the Kangralama pass in Tibet. 

Of the early history of Sikhim a few doubtful glimpses reach us 
through the thick mist of Lepcha tradition. The. 
ary la ory. Lepchas, or as they call themselves, the Rong-pa 
(ravine-folk), claim to be the autoch-thones of Sikhim Proper. Their 
physical characteristics stamp them as members of the Mongolian race, 
and certain peculiarities of language and religion render it probable 
that the tribe is a very ancient colony from Southern Tibet. They 
are above all things woodmen of the woods, knowing the ways of 
birds and beasts, and possessing an extensive zoological and botanical 
nomenclature of their own. Of late years, as the hills have been 
■tripped of their timber by the European tea-planter and the pushing 
Nepalese agriculturist, while the Forest Department has set its face 
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n<r;iiiist primitive methods of cultivation, the tribe is on the way to 
lu'iii" pushed out. The cause of their decline is obscure. There is no 
lack of cinjdoymcnt for them : labour is badly wanted and well paid ; 
and the otlicr races of the Darjeeling hills have flourished exceedingly 
since Kuropcan enterprise and capital have made the cultivation of 
tea the leading industry of the district. The Lepchas alone seem to 
doubt whether life is •worth living under the shadow of advancing 
civilisation, and there can, we fear, belittle question that this interest- 
ing and attractive race •will soon go the way of the forest Avliich they 
believe to 1)0 their original home. 

The legendary account of the founding of the Sikhim Raj con- 
. . nects the establishment of settled government in 

" ‘ that country with the great ritualistic schism in 
the 'I'ilictan Church. Tradition tolls how three monks of the dukpa or 
red-hat sect, flN'ing from the persecution set on foot by the reforming 
party in 'I'ibet, mot after many wanderings at the village of Yaksun, 
under Kiruhinjnnga. Here they sent for the ancestor of the Hajas 
of Sikhim, IVnclio Namgay, an influential Tibetan then residing 
at Guntuk, and an alliance was formed, having for its object the 
eonvorsion of the Lepchas to Buddhism, and the installation of 
lY'ucho Namgay as the Raja of the whole country. Both objects 
•were attained. The easy-going Lepchas readily accepted the ex- 
ternals of Buddhism, monasteries and churches rose to preserve the 
memory of the missionary monks, and the descendants of the Tibetan 
settler are recognised to this day as the rightful rulers of Sikhim. 
The external policy of the petty princedom thus formed was deter- 
mined bj the manner of its creation. In the East religion is still a 
power, and all tilings take their colouring from the faith of the ruler. 
The chief of a barbarous tribe, raised ' j jiowcr by tho ingenuity of 
Tibetan monks, must nced.s, in default of stronger influences, ac- 
knowledge the religious aud political predominance of the rulers of 
Tibet. As the craving for ritual revived, and the hostility between 
the rival sects showed signs of abating, tho religious and political 
bonds linking Sikhim with Tibet began to be drawn tighter. Doubtful 
questions of discipline and procedure were referred to Lhassa for the 
decision of the Dalai Lama, and his mandate was virtually, if not 
statedly, admitted to be the final appellate authority for Sikhim 
Buddliists. Wliilo this religious rujqtrochement was going on, the 
Rajas of Sikhim were brouglit within the attraction of a civilisation 
far higher than their own. AVool, silk, tea, all the comforts and 
ornaments of life, came to them from Tibet; while intercourse •with 
other countries was difficult. Small wonder, then, that their con- 
tinual effort was to show themselves to be thorough Tibetans; that the 
Tibetan language came into uee ut their court, and that their chief 
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advisers were drawn from Tibetan monasteries. In course of tuin- th >• 
connection grew to be closer, and the last thiee Raja.s have iiia.’ iK'ii 
Tibetan wives, and have held landed property and owned herds of 
cattle in Tibet. Such niarriaL'CS introduced a new and imj.'ortint 
factor into Sikhim politics. Women brought up in t:io liry Iviv i: 
of Tibet could not stand the moist warmth of the Sikhiin in! - 
drenched by the immoderate rainfall which prevail.s on tin- Miuti! r- 
slopes of the Eastern Himalayas. Their influeuee, conuli-d 
the Tibetan proclivities of their husbands, ju'omotcd by tbe j„i!i si. 
invasion of the country, induced the Rajas to transfer the iiiMd-fpim tins 
of their Government to the valley «»f Chumbi, one march to tlio 
Tibetan side of the Jelap pass. The prolonged residence of the chief 
in Tibetan territory had the worst effect on the internal iidmini.stratioii 
of the State. Abuses of all kinds sprung up, while redn.'.s.s was liarJ 
to obtain. Lepcha interests were neglected, and Chumbi became the 
Hanover of Sikhim. 

Meanwhile a still greater Power was being compelled, in S|,!te of 
itself, to enter the field of East Himalayan politics. Already fvjr tliirty 
years the bigoted and warlike Hindus of Nepal had biv.n luirr^'ing 
their peaceful Buddhist neighbours with cattle-lifting and slave 
taking incursions. Before the year 1814 they had conquered aii'! 
annexed the Terai or lower hills, lying between thu .Ueclii ami 
Tista rivers, and now covered by the valuable tcu-garJons of the 
Darjeeling Terai. But for our intervention tliey 
British intervention; ^ould probably have permanently turned tlio wliolo 
* of Sikhim and the hills south and west of the 'I'ista 

into a province of Nepal. Peace had to be kept on the frontier, and 
the Government of India was the only Power willing or .nblo to keej) it. 
At the close, therefore, of the Goorkha war in 1817 wo restored tho 
Terai to Sikhim, and took such guarantees as were jios.sibl'i a:.M;ii''. 
a renewal of hostilities on our border. By tho treaty of u v.i 

assumed the position of lords paramount of Sikhim, and oiir title n’ 
exercise a predominant influence in that State has remained umii- 
puted for seventy years, until recently challenged by the mon}i.sti(, 
party in Tibet. 

Following our traditional policy, we meddled as little as possible 
in the affairs of Sikhim, and no further negotiations took place until 
1834, when certain Lcpcha malcontents, who hud sought refuge in 
Nepal, made a raid on the truce ceded in 1817. Under pressure from 
us the refugees returned to Nepal, und the opportunity u'a.s taken l>y 
the Government of India to procure from tb i 
** Raja of Sikhim the cession of the lull-station 

Darjeeling and a small tract immediately surruund- 
ing it. Fifteen years uterwards Dr. Campbell, the Superiutendent of 
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Darji'cling, and Dr. (now Sir Jo8e{)h^ Hooker, while travelling in 
Sikliiin with the permission of the British Government and the Raja, 
were seized and imprisoned by the influential monopolist, Namguay, 
popularly known as the Pagla Diw&ny or "mad Prime Minister’* of 
Sikhim. This treachery was punished by the an* 
Annexation of nexation of the entire Terai, and a large area of 
the middle hills bounded on the north by the Great 
Hungect river. But Namguay, though ostensibly dismissed from 
ofHce, continued to exorcise great influence through his wife, an 
illegitimate daughter of the Kaja. Criminals were harboured in 
Sikhim, and British subjects were kidnapped from our own territory 
for the purposes of the slave-trade between Sikhim and Bhutan. 
Having exhausted all ordinary forms of protest, the Government of 
India found it necessary in 1860-61 to order the occupation of Sikhim 
I)}’’ force under Colonel Gawler, accompanied by the Honourable 
Ashley Kdon ns Envoy and Special Commissioner. Our troops ad- 
vanced to the Tista, the Raja accepted the terms offered, and in March 
18(il a treaty was concluded at Tumlong, the capital of Sikhim, which 
regulates our relations with the State up to the present day. Its chief 
provisions are the following : "Criminals, defaulters, 
j^s^idiim mediatised, qj. ytijg,. delinquents” are to be seized and given 
up on demand, and may be followed by our police. 
'I’he ex-Diwan Namguay and all his blood relations are for ever 
banisluid from Sikhim, and excluded from the Raja’s council at 
C^liumbi. Trade monopolies, restrictions on the movements of travel- 
lers, and duties on goods passing between Sikhim and British territory, 
ure abolished. Power is given to the British Government to make a 
road through Sikhim, and the Sikhim Government covenants to pro- 
tect the working parties, to maintain the road in repair, and to erect 
and maintain suitable rest-houses for travellers. The slave-trade is 


Sikhim mcdiatitied, 
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prohibited. Our suzerainty in questions of foreign policy is recog- 
nised, and Sikhim undertakes not to cede or lease any portion of its 
territory, or to permit the passage of troops, without our consent. 
Finally, the Raja " agrees to remove the seat of his Government from 
Tibet to Sikhim, and reside there for nine months in the year.” No 
more complete recognition of our supremacy in matters of external 
policy, and of our right to prescribe certain essential conditions of 
internal administration, could well be demanded. 

Up to this time, and indeed for some years afterwards, Tibet 
appears to have taken no active interest in the internal politics of Sik- 
him. The leading Tibetans, whether lamas or laymen, were unwilling 
to be mixed up in any way with Sikhim affairs, and looked witn 
sunpicion and dislike on the residence of the Raja at Chumbi, as likely 
to lead to dangerous political complications. Sikhim, again, though 
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acknowledging the religious supremacy of the Dalai Lama, was as far 
roll- “ possible from posing as a vassal of her Eastern 
and Tibet * ^ “ neighbour. Notwithstanding the close matrimonial 

ana proprietary connections between the reigning 
family and Tibet, the Raja had at no time put forward his relations 
with that country as a reason fo?. failing to comply with the demands 
of our Government, nor had we in our dealings with him made 
allowance for any possible claims to suzerainty on the part of Tibet. 
No difficulty^ therefore, was experienced in carxjing out the terms of 
the treaty of 1861. Europeans travelling in Sikhim were cordially 
received oy the lamas and people ; surveys were commenced without 
hindrance ; criminals were surrendered by the Sikhinieso, or captured 
with their consent by the police of Darjeeling; freer intercourse 
with Darjeeling brought about the extinction of slavery ; and 
many British subjects acquired landed property in Sikhim and held 
office under the Government of that country. The actions of the 
Raja himself showed a tendency to look to us rather than to Tibet 
for guidance and support. In 1873 he was permitted to visit 
Darjeeling, where he had an interview with Sir George Campbell. 
The results of this were that the allowance he received from us 


was increased from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 ; and in the cold season 
of 1873-74 the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling was deputed 
to visit Sikhim and the Tibet frontier to enquire into the condition 
and prospects of trade with Tibet, and the advisability of making a 
road through Sikhim to the Tibetan frontier. In the course of this 
tour the Deputy Commissioner (Mr., afterwards Sir, John Ware Edgar, 
K.O.I.E., C.S.I.) visited ail the passes of the Chola range, the eastern 
wing of the Sikhim amphitheatre, meeting the Baja and his chief 
officials and some officers of the Tibetan district of Phari. lie 


discovered that the Tibetans were very jealous of our attempts to use 
the Sikhim Government and country in our efforts to open up tradv 
with Tibet, and that the Chinese amjpa, or Resident of Lhassa, had 
written to the Raja in the name of the Emperor of China, remindir 
him that he was bound to prevent the “ Peliug Sahibs ” (European.^ > 
from crossing the frontier of Tibet, and warning him that if he 
continued to make roads for the Sahibs through Sikhim, “ it would noi 
be well with him.” In deference to this feeling, no attempt was made 
the Deputy Commissioner to cross the Tibetan frontier ; but the 
discussions on the subject left no doubt as to the fact that the frontier 
line was the water*parting of the Chola range, and it was assumed 
throughout as a matter of course that Tibet had no right of interference, 
direct or indirect, in the countiy to the west of the frontier. She 
desired, in fact, nothing more than that her ancient solitary reign 
should remain unmolested by the approach of the European trader. 
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The following year witnessed a still more striking u^s^.•l•tioa oi 
our supremacy. Tlie sudden death of the Sikhiin Raja gave the sigua! 
for the revival of an old intrigue to substitute a liaif-br.it’hur for the 
Kaja’s brother and heir, who was disfigured by a hare-lip. At this 
juncture the Deputy Conimissidncr of Darjeeling, acting in antici- 
paticu of the orders of the Government of India, caused the hrotber, 
the present Raja, to be proclaimed, and thus finally made an end of 
the intrigue. Not a whisper was heard on the frontier of remonstrance 
again.st this vigouroua piece of king-making, and Tibet acquiesced 
silentl)' in an act which struck at the root of any claim on her part to 
exercise a paramount influence in the affairs of the Sikhim State. 

The march of subsequent events was altogether in 
^rMcianiation of proclamation. In all our dealings 

with the Raja there never was a question raised as 
to the claim of Tibet to contx’ol him, while his absolute dependence 
oji our Government was throughout acknowledged by him and his 
neoplc. Sir Richard Temple, while Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
made several excursions in Sikhiin, and during his tenure of office a 
road was constructed through a portion of that country to the Tibetan 
frontier at the Jelap pass. In this work we received the active assis- 
tance of the Sikhim State, and met with no objections on the part 
of Tibet, though it was well known that the Government and people 
of that country looked on our proceeding., with a certain amount 
of suspicion and uneasiness. Wo may even go so far as to credit 
with some political foresight an old Tibetan, who said to the Deputy 
Commissioner while some blasting operations were in progress 
on the road — “ Sahib, the sound of that powder is heard at 
Lbassa !” 

Seven years later, the question of promoting commercial inter- 
course with Tibet, w'hich had dropped out of notice during the 
troubles in Afghanistan, was again )nesscd on the Government 
of Bengal in the general intorest.s of British trade in the East. 
Mr. Colman Macaulay, Financial Secretary to that Government, was 
deputed to visit Sikhim and tho Tiljctim frontier in order to inquire 
into certain rumours of tho stoppage of trade through Darjeeling by 
Tibetan officials; to ascertain w'hether a direct road could be opened 
through the Lachen valley bctw’eon Darjeeling and the province of 
Tsang, celebrated for the quality of its wool ; and 
prised * possible to communicate, through the Tibetan 

officials at the head of the Lachen valley, a 
friendly message from the Government of India to the Minister at 
Tasho-lhunpo, the capital of Tsang. At Giagong in the north of 
Sikhim, Mr. Macaulay met the Jongpen or civil officer of the Tibetan 
district of Kaniba, and collected much interesting Information 
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regarding the possibilities of trade between Tibet and India. In the 
following year, under instructions from the English Foreigpi Office, he 
visited PeKin, and^ obtained from the Chinese Government passports 
for a mixed political and scientific Mission to proceed to LhasHn. for 
three or four months to confer with the Chinese Resident and the 
Lhassa Government on the free admission of native Indian traders to 
Tibet, and the remoyal of obstructions on the trade through Sikhim 
and Darjeeling, it being understood that no proposal for the general 
admission of Europeans would be brought forward. 

Early in 1886 the Mission was organised, and assembled at Drt* 
jeeling with a small escort of native troops for the protection of the 
treasure and presents which it carried. While it was waiting to start, 
negotiations commenced with China concerning the north>castem 
frontier of Upper Burma, then recently annexed, and in deference to 
Chinese susceptibilities the Government of India consented to forego 
their intention of despatching a Mission to Lhassa. This forbearance; 
though highly appreciated by China, seems to have been misunder- 
stood by the naonastio party in Tibet, whose desire to promote a 
policy of exclusion, and to maintain their own monopoly of trade with 
India, was connived at by the Chinese Resident. Arguing in true 
Asiatic fashion, the monks concluded that we broke 
Linrtu^Ysss JJP' Mission because we were afraid of them. 

’ They assumed a highly aggressive attitude, and 

sent a small body of Tibetan militia to occupy Lingtu, a point about 
twelve miles to the Sikhim side of the frontier, on the top of a high 
peak crossed by our road to the Jelap, one of the passes of the Chola 
range. Here the invaders constructed, at an elevation of 12,617 feet 
above the sea, a stone fort blocking and commanding the road ; they 
warned oS one of our native engineers, and announced their inten- 
■tion of stopping all trade by that route between Tibet and India. 
This open violation of territory under our protection was at first looked 
upon by us as a temporary outburst of Tibetan Chauvinism, which we 
could well afford to^ disregard. It was confidently expected that the 
mob of archers, slingers, and matchlockmcn collected on a barren, 
windswept ridge at a height which even Tibetans find trying, would 
roeedily fall away under stress of cold and starvation; and that the 
Chinese Government, moved partly by our diplomatic remonstrances, 
and partly by fear lest we should treat the Xangtu demonstration as 
a pretext for entering Tibet in force, would compel the Lhassa autho* 
rities to adjust their relations with Sikhim on a basis involving the 
recognition of omr predominance in that State. 

Our expectations were signally disappointed. Not only did the 
Tibetans hold their ground at Lmgtu with characteristio Mongolian 
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obstinacy, but their refusal to receive letters or to enter into negotiations 
\fith us soon began to produce an alarming effect in Sikhira. When 
called upon to visit Darjeeling for the purpose of conferring with the 
Lieutenant-Governor concerning the affairs uf his 
^Attitude of Sikhim State, the Raja of Sikhim, after exhausting the 
standard Oriental excuses, replied in so many 
words that he and his people had in 1886 signed a treaty declaring 
that Sikhim was subject only to China and Tibet. He was therefore 
unable to come to Darjeeling without the express permission of the 
Tibetan Government. The history of this treaty is curious. It is 
alleged that in 1880 one of the Tibetan Secretaries of State, accom- 
panied by a Chinese military officer, went to Faro, in Bhutan, for 
the purpose of settUng some local disturbance. On their return 
to Pbari, in Tibet, an attempt, at that time unsuccessful, was 
piadc to extract a similar agreement from Sikhim. Six years later, 
when our influence in Sikhim had begun to wane, the subject was 
reopened, and a formal treaty was signed at Galing, in Tibet, by 
the Raja, on behalf of the “people of Sikhim, priests and laymen.” 
The treaty, which is couched in the. form of a petition to the two 
Chinese Residents at Lhassa, set forth that some Europeans, after 
})etitioning the great officers of China, have, to the detriment of 
nr *rr I’cligion, got sn order to enter Tibet for trade, 
e a mg rcaty. ,, l^'roni the time of Ciiogcl Penclioo Namguay (the 
first Baja of Sikhim), all our Rajas and other subjects have obeyed the 
orders of China. . . . You have ordered us by strategy or force 

to stop the passage of the Rishi river between Sikhim and British 
territory; but we are small and the sarkar (British Government) is 
great, and wo may not succeed, and may then fall into the mouth of 
the tiger-lion. In such a crisis, if you, as our old friends, can make 
some arrangements, even then in good and evil we will not leave the 
shelter of the feet of China and Tibet. . . . We all, king and 

subjects, priests and laymen, honestly promise to prevent persons 
from crossing the boundary.” 

The ultimate aim of this ‘singular document, in which we are 
referred to under the form of one of those composite animals familiar 
to students of Tibetan chronology, is illustrated and made clear by a 
very remarkable map found by a man of the Derbyshire Regiment in a 
house at Rinchingong, where a Tibetan General and Secretary of State 
were so nearly surprised by our troops that the tea they had been drink- 
ing was still hot in the cups when the house was entered. This map 
purports to show the tract of country extending from Phari to Daijeeling. 
At the latter place, temples, houses, trees, and a locomotive puffing smoke 
at the railway station, are depicted with much display of accuracy. 
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In one respect it is even more realistic than the medieval maps 
„ .o.v which it bears a general resemblance: for the 

apo I im. houses OQ either side of the Darjeeling spur are 
reversed in relation to each other, so that to bring them into their 
proper positions, the map, which is drawn on cloth, must bo tilted 
up from below like the ridge of a tent. As a political manifesto, the 
map is of peculiar interest at the present time ; and one is disposed to 
wonder that our barbarous neighbours should have been so ready to 
adopt one of the characteristic weapons of modem diplomacy. The 
Liiigtu fort, with its block*houso and wall, stands out in conspicuous 
disregard of proportion and perspective; while Tibetan territory 
(coloured yellow) is shown as extending to the Eishi river, about thirty 
miles in advance of the frontier hitherto recognised by all parties 
concerned. Although the borders of Tibet are to this extent enmrged, 
the assertion of her paramount authority over Sikhim is not indicated 
on the face of the map. So far at least as colouring goes, that State 


is not made out to be a part of Tibet. It is painted red, while the 
British district of Darjeeling is shown in a lighter shade of the same 
colour. 


Had this been all — had an aggressive Tibet and a Tibetanising 
Raja of Sikhim been the only elements of danger that we were called 
upon to face — we might perhaps safely have indulged our national 
proclivities, and with some loss of prestige in Eastern Asia, have 
permitted the tangle to unwind itself. The Raja’s announcement 
of his change of allegiance might have been looked upon as a meaning- 
less flourish, to be punished by severe reproof and the stoppage of bis 
subsidy ; while the withdrawal of the Tibetans from Lingtu might 
ultimately have been brought about by the tardy action of China, 
which must sooner or later have called so unruly a vassal to order. 
But this door of escape from unwelcome actiou was absolutely closed 
by the state of feeling in Sikhim. 

We may repeat here what has already been indicated above, that 
from the commencement of our relations with Sikhim there have been 


two parties in that State — one which may be called the Lepcha or 
national party, consistently friendly to our Government, and a foreign 
or Tibetan party, steadily hostile. The family of the chiefs has 
generally bc(>n by way of siding with the latter, partly in consequence 
of their habit of marrying Tibetan women, and partly through their 
fondness for Chumbi. Of late years a further complication has been 
introduced by the settlement of colonies of Nepaleso 
Sikb'm *“ in parts of Sikhim — a measure favoured by the 

Lepchas generally. These settlers look to us for 
protection in case of danger, and are naturally friendly to our Ouv- 
emment; but their presence is regarded with disfavour by many 
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influential lamas, who allege that they waste the forests, allow their 
cattle to trespass, and make themselyes unpleasant neighbours in 
other ways. In truth, however, the unwarlike Sikhimese have a 
wholesome dread of the fighting races of Nepal, and fear lest the 
industrious Newars who have settled along their southern border 
shoidd be merely the forerunners of an invading army of Goorkhas. 
So long as these three parties maintained what may m called their 
natural relations, there was no fear of our influence declining, and the 
internal affairs of the country could be trusted to adjust themselves 
with the minimum of interference on our part. But when we came to 
inquire how things actually stood, and to look below the surface of the 
Lingtu demonstration, we were forced in spite of ourselves to admit 
that within the last three or four years some remarkable changes 
had taken place in the political situation. Tibet, as has already been 
pointed out, had assumed ah attitude of unmistakable, though probably 
cautious, aggression ; while the leaders of the Sikhim people, and 
Nepalese settlers with influence and property in that country, had 
begun to ask themselves seriously \rhether it might not bo necessary 
for their ultimate safety to cast in their lot with the Tibetan party.- 
These men, although os anxious as ever to keep up their former 
relations, and fully as hostile to Tibetan encroachment, had begun to 
doubt our desire or our ability to assist them, and openly expressed 
their fear of being drowned,” as they woi*ded it, if they persisted in 
trying to swim against the current now running in favour of Tibet. 
The head of the Nepalese party, himself a resident of Darjeeling, 
explained in the clearest language that he would do anything we told 
him to do if assured of our support and ultimate protection ; but that 
failing this guarantee, he must make his peace with the Tibetan party 
us the only hope of saving bis property in Sikhim from confiscation, 
and his relatives there from impnsonment or death. The fact that 
this line was taken by a representative of the Nepalese settlers in 
Sikhim was of itself the clearest indication of the extent to which 
our influence had been undermined. Things must have gone very far 
before these settlers — people almost bigoted in their Hinduism, with 

S st enough Mongolian blood in their veins to make them hate the 
ongols — could bring themselves to contemplate the possibility of 
coming to terms with their ancient enemies. Things clearly had gone 
so far that unless we bestirred ourselves in a speedy and effective 
fashion, Sikhim would either become once for all a province of Tibet, 
or, if we were not prepared to acquiesce in that solution of the 
difficulty, would have to be regularly conquered by us with the 
people of the country either actively hostile, of, which is perhaps 
worse, sulkily and treacherously neutral. Some months before, repre* 
sentatiens had been mode to China in the belief that her influence 
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would suffice to bring about a peaceful settlement. Ilut it is a far cry 
from Pekin to Lhassa ; the wheels of State move slowly in China, and 
no effective action appears to have been taken. In default, tliereforo, 
of any mean.s of introducing the Tibetans tliemselves to civilYsed 
methods of settling international disagreements, it was decided to send 
an ultimatum to the troops at Lingtu, warning them that if they did 
not abandon the post by the 14tli of March they would be driven 
out by force of arms. Meanwhile, lest it should be siij)i)o.>;ed that even 
then we were not in earnest, the 32nd Pioneers, a very lino regimont 
of low-ca.ste Sikhs, wore sent forward to bridge the liongli river, aiid 
His Excellency the Vi(‘oro 3 ' addressed a letter to the Dalai Lama, 
explaining the reasons which had induced him to take so decided a 
line of action. 

Now this letter to the Dalai Lama luiscs, and in some degree 
answers, the veiy questions which the average English jaditiciu)!, with 
one eye on the fortujies of our Indian empire and ti. other on the 
prejudices of jealous or wavering constituencies, will naturally bo 
forward to ask. What w’as there really to fight for ? What is this 
Sikhim that it should become the Belgium of Asia? Why spend 
money and squander lives to maintain our influence in a petty sub* 
Himalayan princedom, merely because the chapter of accidents 
involved us in diplomatic relations with it seventy years ago? Aro 
treaties so sacred in Europe that they must be deemed inviolable 
under the shadow of the Himalayas ? If Tibet wants to have Sikhim, 
why should we not jump at the chance of cutting ourselves loose 
from uncomfortable obligations, and leave our barbarian neighbours 
to settle their differences within their own borders in their own 
way ? 

The answer to those questions, pertinent enough from certain 
Our policy towards po‘“fs of involves the consideration of our 

the East iiimaiayan general policy towards the East Himalayan States 
®***<^*- with which wo come more or less into contact. 

Counting from the cast, those States are— Tibet, Bhutan, Sikhim, und 
Nepal. In discussing our relations with them, the ground may bo 
cleared by stating that under no circumstances now easily conceivable 
can we desire to annex any of the group. Concerning Tibet in parti* 
cular, we may add, without much fear of contradiction, that the 
Government of India, as such, wishes to hayo as 
little to do with it as possible. It lies on the other 
side of a great wall, which we, as the rulers of India, have not the 
smallest ambition to climb over. But here supposed commercial 
interests come in, and it is urged, on the strength of somewhat 
comectural data, that Tibet offers a great market for certain articles 
of English manufacture. The Tibetans will take from us, we ore told, 
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uiiy (jiuiiitity of lu’oadclotli, pit'co-goods, ciitlory, Iiardwiire, and other 
odds and ends which are not worth mentioning, 'i’hey niav also, if 
tlieir peculiar fancies arc consulted, buy up a good deal of the Indian 
tea which fails to command a remunerative 2 )rice in other markets. In 
return they will send us wool of admirable sta|de but dubious clean- 
liness, musk, i)onies, yaks’ tails, borax ; and they may, if they can but 
got over their superstitious prejudices against mining, contribute to 
the solution of the currency problem by Hooding tlic world with fresh 
stipjdies of gold. These possibilities, no less attractive than indefinite, 
have rejieatedly been pressed u^ron the Government of India; and 
the jmrely commercial arguments projrcr to the question have been 
coloured by the halo of mystei^' which surrounds the great inaccessible 
tableland of Eastern iVsia. There lies the modern Brynhildo, asleep 
on her mountaiti-top ; men cull on the Viceroy of India to play the 
part of Siogfried, and aAvaken her from the slumber of ages. The 
spirit of adventure and science makes common cause with the com- 
mercial spirit in urging the most prosaic of Governments, troubled 
ratluir for its (inances than its soul, to open uj) one of the dark places 
of the earth, and to enable many Englishmen to go where few Eng- 
lishmen have been bei‘orc. Doubtless this view of the matter is at 
first sight bigiily cuticing. A gap in the botanical record needs to be 
filled ; our niajis of Tibet are still imperfect ; and numerous ethnolo- 
gical probli-ms crave solution. ’J’ihet, once free to European travellers, 
promises all the.se things, and many more, to the scientific world 
hungering for frcsli facts to as.similate. But who can doubt that the 
Guvernnicnt of India is right in putting on the drag and ignoring the 
few enthusiasts who grumble at its inaction ? Who will deny that it 
would be a jiiccc of surjia-ssing folly for us to alienate a 2 )ossible ally 
in China by forcing our way into Tibet in the interests of scientific 
curiosity, doubtfully backed by mcrcautilo s 2 )eculution ? To meddle 
with Tibet against her will is like touching the springs of some strange 
machine, or handling a frc.shly caught animal. There is no telling 
what effect such ex2)criiucuts may jiroducc. To this moment we cannot 
say for certain wliat sot on foot the feeling of aggressive hostility 
which led the Tibetans to invade territory under oiif 2 Jrotcction. Its 
outward and visible signs were obvious enough, and a|>pcarcd, so far 
ns any one could tell, to be of com2)aratively recent origin. Since Sir 
Joso2)b Hooker led the way in bis famous journey through Sikhim, a 
munber of Eurepenii.s, uilicials and others, have visited the pusses of 
the Chola range which the Tibetans cluiuicd as their own territory. 
All were more or less inclined to enter tlio incoguitu spread out 
before tlicm ; and all were stopped at the crest of the 2>ft8sc8 by a 
Tibetan guard, who disidayed a placard inscribed W'itb Tibetan and 
Chinese waracters, and intimutcii by simple but significant gestui'cs 
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that if the Enjilish persisted in crossing tlio frontier, the throats of its 
guardians would assuredly be cut. So clearly, indeed, was the dofini- 
tiou of the frontier understood by the Tibetans in 1849, that when 
Dr. Campbell was seized by tlie Sikhim people just ’ jlow the Chola 
the Tibetan guard, thougli remonstrating, could not interfere, because 
their junsdiction ended at the crest of the pass. It may bo addetl 
that the Tibetan Namjiuay, the “mad Minister” who was banished 
from Sikhim by the treaty of 1861, never ventured, at any rate in his 
public journeys, to cross the water*parting of the range, but invari* 
ably stopped on the Tibetan side. Within a few years all this was 
changed. In theory', at least, the placards were advanced to the Rishi, 
and nice scruples us to the exact location of the frontier gave place to 
a daring attempt to remove a peaceful neighbour’s landmark. 

One asks, almost in vain, what spell thus transformed the 
scene? Did some strange wave of religious fanaticism sweep over 
Tibet, overwhelming on one side the Roman Catholic Missions of 
Bathang, and on the other stirring the monks of Gyantsi and Tashe* 
Ibunpo to organise an attack on Sikhim ? The pointed reference to 
religion in the Galing treaty reads as if something of the sort had been 
in the air; and indications are not wanting of a tendency to resist 
Chinese interference, and to struggle against the policy which seeks 
to make Lhassa a Chinese Avignon, and to utilise the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Dalai Lama as a check on possible Tartar outbreaks in 
Central Asia. On the other hand, the missionaries themselves, who 
might be expected to be the first to recognise a religious revival, 
do not appear to have observed any such movement. They affirm, 
with admirable frankness, that it was the Tibet Mission of 1886, or 
possibly the abandonment of the Mission, that troubled the political 
waters, and encouraged the monastic party in Tibet to persecute the 
rival Church in Bathang, and to interf^e in the affairs of Sikhim. 
No doubt Monseigneur Biel at Ta-tsien-lu and Father Desgodins at 
Pedong are entitled to speak with much authority as to the political 
springs of action in Tibet ; but one is inclined to question wliether 
tnings Tibetan move so quickly as their theory would require. A 
OTcle of Cathay, whether better or worse than twenty years of 
Europe, is certainly less fruitful of results ; and it may be doubted 
whether any cause that only began to operate in 1886 could possibly, 
in the region of Tibetan politics, have produced a tangible effect 
by 1887. It seems, indeed, more probable that we must look further 
back for the real cause of the present difficulties: that the making 
of the Jelap road roused a feeling of suspicion which went on quietly 
spreading, and needed only some slight stimulus from our ude to 
translate itself into action. Such a stimulus may have been given by 
the Tibet Mission, or by exaggerated rumours of the strength of the 
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escort provided for it. Conjectures of this sort are, however, mostly 
vanity, and they are only mentioned here in order to tihow how little 
wo know of what goes on in these regions of m 3 'stery, and to indicate 
the possible dangers of adopting a forward policy with the object 
of promoting freer commercial intercourse with British India. Such 
intercourse may, we believe, be trusted to grow up of itself in no very 
distant future. The Tibetan, whether monk or layman, has all the 
instincts of a born trader, and sooner or later ho is bound to realise in 
what direction his advantage may be found. Wo, on the other hand, 
can well afford to wait an opportunity, and need not risk the substan- 
tial gain of our entente cordiate with China by clutching too eagerly at 
the problematic chances of Tibetan mai'kets. 

With regard to Bhutan we are in some respects more fortunately 
situated. No one wishes to explore that tangle of jungle-clad and 
fever-stricken hills, infested with leeches and the pipsa fly, and 
offering no compensating advantages to the most enterprising pioneer. 
Adventure looks beyond Bhutan ; science passes it by as a region not 
sufficiently characteristic to merit special exploration. Our policy 
towards the Bhutanese, therefore, is determined solely by considera- 
tions of geographical position and diplomatic expediency, and has 
not to take account of pressure applied in the supposed interests of 
commerce or science. In point of fact, only one source of possible 
complications has to be borne in mind. Bhutan, as 
is generally known, is afflicted with a curious dual 
system of government, under which the Dharm Raja, or spiritual 
chief, is supplied by a series of incarnations which occur in the 
families of tho chief officers of the State ; while the temporal ruler, or 
, Deb Raja, is supposed to bo elected by tho council of permanent 
j ministers called tho Lenchen. In practice, however, the Deo is nomi- 
nated by whichever of tho two governors of East and West Bhutan 
happens at tho time to be the more powerful. The equilibrium thus 
arrived at is eminently unstable ; rival parties ore constantly strug- 
gling for power, and the work of government is lost in a whirl of 
intrigues and counterintrigues. This concerns us little, so long as the 
turmoil does not boil over into our territory. But the ruling classes of 
the State are still sore at the loss of the Duars, or “ gates” of Bhutaoi 
a level strip of country running along the foot of the hill^, which we 
annexed at the close of the Bhutan war in 1865. Excellent tea land is 
found in the Duars, which now form part of the Jalpaiguri district, 
and a fringe of tea-gardens, giving occupation to a large number of 
European planters, extends along a portion of tho Bhutan frontier. 
Many of these are within easy reach of a raid from the hills, and any 
Circumstance which for a time over-clouded our influenoe in this part 
of tho country might create a risk of a massacre of our planters or 
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tluir coolies in tlic Duors. or fuice us to make an ex])ouition into 
Bhutan to avert such a calamity. 

Turning now to the western momhor of the East Himalayan 
grouj) of States, we are struck hy a remarkahle contrast. Whatever 
else it may he, the Hindu kingdom of Nepal is certainly not a 
weak Government. Its metliods are not exactly our methods, and its 
ways with political dissenters are exceedingly sliort. Nevertheless its 
olliccrs hold regular trials, rccoi’d evidence, and 
' administ( r a rough sovt of justice, which seems to 

be on the road to discarding harharous punisloncnts in the ease of 
offences which arc not of a political eliaraetcr. Nepal at any rate is 
civilised enough for us to have concluded with it an extradition treat}', 
which on the whole works fairly well ; while? in matters of rovontio 
administration it is centuries ahead of 8ikhim and Ifliutati. Many of 
the leading men of the country have been educated in our schools; 
they take a just and intellig(?nt view of Indian polities, and at the 
present day they are in no way inetined to underrate the length of 
the British arm. From the beginning of tho Sikhim difficulty the 
Katmandu darbar has shown every disposition to make itself service- 
able to us by communicating information and by warning us of certain 
manamvres, such as poisoning springs, making attacks by night, and 
constructing booby traps, which are supposed to characterise the art 
of W’ar as practised in T'ibet. It has behaved, in short, in a manner 
befitting tho governing body of a strong State, occupying country 
which we have no wish to annex, and recognising that its interests are 
in the main identical with ours. As a buffer between ourselves and 


the barbarous country beyond, Nepal leaves little to be desired. 

The peculiar- position of Sikhim renders it impossible for us to 
ignore it as wo ignore Bhutan, or to treat it on 
‘ “ ' terms of comparative equality as wo treat Nepal. 
Sikhim cannot stand by itself, and if we withdrew our support, it must 
ultimately fall either to Tibet or to Nepal. Hut for our treaty obliga- 
tions the latter consummation would hardly bo one to be deeply 
regretted, but it is difficult to sco how it could be brought about peace- 
ably. The Tibetan party would certainly try to hold the country for 
themselves; .and although the stronger races of Nepal would probably 
win in the long run, the period of transition would be one of intoler- 
able anarchy. Once let our hold be relaxed, and Sikhim would 
become the Alsutia of tho Eastern Himalayas, and such a state of 
things would react most formidably on the security of life and pro- 
perty in the great European settlement of Darjeeling. Every rood 
of land in that district that is not expressly reserved by Government 
for the cultivation of food-crops has already been taken up^ for tea, 
and a very large capital haa been sunk in its cultivation, wnich gives 
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employment to an enormous number of natives, mostly immigrants 
from Nopal. On all sides the hills are dotted \(rirh Europeans’ bunga- 
lows; tea-gardens cover the slopes which face towards Sikhim ; and 
the summer residence of the head of the Bengal Oovemment is to 
all appearance within a stone’s-throw of the stream which forms the 
boundaiy of British territory. The station of Darjeeling itself is no 
doubt adequately protected by the European troops stationed at the 
cantonment of Jellapahar ; but a large number of outlying tea-gardens 
are absolutely at the mercy of possible raiders from Sikhim. Nor 
is it only the planters and their native labourers that have to be 
considered. Many of our subjects, Tibetans settled in Darjeeling, 
Lepchas, and Nepalese, have large transactions and interests in Sikhim, 
about which disputes constantly arise. For the last twenty-five years 
our relations with the S^him Government havo been so close, and 
our hold over it so strong, that the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
has, as a rule, found little difficulty in settling such disputes when 
referred to him. Processes, both civil and criminal, issued by the 
Darjeeling courts, are virtually current in Sikhim, and the Darjeeling 
police have free access to the country. Sikhim, in fact, has been 
treated substantially as part of British India, subjected for political 
reasons to the nominal rule of a princelet of the Merovingian type. 
An instance of recent date will serve to illustrate what is meant. 
In July 1888 a murderous outbreak occurred in the Darjeeling jail; 
a warder was killed, and eight convicts escaped. Some fled to Nepal, 
others were believed to have taken refuge in Sikhim. In the case 
of Nepal no hot pursuit was possible; the frontier was close, and 
we could not follow our criminals over it. The utmost that could be 
done was to demand extradition through the Resident at Katmandu, 
sending a formal record of the evidence against the offenders, with 
proof of the nationality of each. In the case of Sikhim no such for- 
malities were necessary. The Deputy Commissioner sent off a pi^ty of 
armed police with orders to arrest the runaways, wherever founa, and 
bring them back at once. Now, if Sikliim were allowed to become a 
part of Tibet, cases of this kind would give rise to inconvenient nego- 
tiations, and might even become a cause of friction between our 
representative at Pekin and the Chinese Government. It must further 
be remembered that a Tibetan Sikhim would lack the stability, the 
common sense, and the capacity for gradual advance towards mvilisa- 
tion, which characterise the Nepal Government. An extradition treaty 
would hardly be workable, and every absconding criminal would 
become tho subject of an irritating diplomatic wrangle. 

Enouah has perhaps been said to show that the obligation of 
driving ine Tibetans, out of Sikhim was imposed on us by the essential 
coiiditious of our policy towards the East Himalayan States; that 
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this policy is a just and reasonable one ; and tliat it involves the 
assumption on our part of no more authority tlian is necessary if we 
are to keep the peace in this particular corner of the Indian cnit)ire. 
To maintain this policy by the clicapest and most effective means 
was the sole object of the military operations commenced in iMarch 
1888, and terminated by the engagement of the 2!tli Septembei of 
that year. For the better understanding of the principle's on wl ic/i 
this little war was conducted, a further glance at the conformation’ of 
the country will bo needed. Lingtu, we have already explained, is a 
peak about twelve miles to the Sikhim side of the frontier, over the? 
top of which our road runs to the Jelap pass. The sides of this peak 
are very precipitous, and the road could not have been taken along 
them except at great expense. A force holding Lingtu can therefore 
block the road, and can also command the steep downs below the Jelap, 
where Tibetan herdsmen pasture their sheep and cattle durin<» the 
sumi^r months. Both points probably counted for somctliing^with 
the Tibeiuus, who have a consideraole, if not an excessive, sense of 
the value of position in warfare, and who seem also not to have 
overlooked the possible support which the habits of the herdsmen 
might give to the theory of a pastoral frontier extending to tlie 
Garnei. As a matter of fact, no such theory is at all tenabTe. The 

f iractico arises partly out of the necessities of the case— the pastures 

ie on both sides of the frontier, and cattle are bound to stray and 

partly from the accident that a largo part of the property owned in 
Tibet by the Rajas of Sikkim and their wives has consisted of cattle 
tended by Tibetan herdsmen, their servants. On the Singilela mn-o'. 
where it forms the border between Darjeeling and XepTi!, Nepalesi' 
shepherds feed their flocks on either side of the frontier, juiying <>Taziii--- 
fees to our Forest officers— just as the Tibetans pay rent 'to tlPe iLijr, 
of Sikhim for the period spent by them on the Siiciiim side. But no 
Nepalese official would be .so inconscoiicnt as to makathis a reason for 
asserting that the whole of the grazing tract belonged to Nopal. 

At the beginning of hostilities, w-hile our troops were bo:;i<^ 
moved up from the plains, public opinion in India bad hardly nutdZ 
up its mind to take the Lingtu garrison seriously. A turn lo"!’ clu up 
swagger is a prominent trait in the Tibetan character, and it seemed 
not impossible that in invading Sikhim, the lamas were merely 
“trying it on,” and would withdraw their rabble directly the fid\:inco 
of our troops showed that wo were in earnest. In order to leave oiu ii 
the door to an early reconciliation, and to make it clear that our only 
object was to restore the status ^uo in Sikhim, and to secure th;it 
country and Bhutan from future aggressive interference on the part 
of Tibet, General Graham was directed not to pursue the enemy 
across the frontier, unless it was absolutely ncce.s.-!ary to do so foi 
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military reasons. These instructions were carefully observed. In the 
storming of the stockade at .Tcyluk, a short distance below Lingtu, only 
thirty-two I'ibetans were killed ; and no attempt was made to pursue 
the Lingtu garrison, who fled from their fort when Sir Benjamin Brom- 
head and some men of the Pioneers reached the gate. The methods 
of defence adopted at deyluk recall some of the incidents of medieval 
warfare. Walls and stockades had been built across tho most prcci- 
j)itous part of the road ; tho road itself was cut away so as to leave an 
impassuhlo cliasm ; rocks and tree-trunks were piled at favourable 
points, with levers to hurl them down on an ascending enemy ; and 
slings and arrows were freely, but vainly, used as our men advanced. 
'I’he issue, one would think, might have shown that the weapons of 
TMorgarten avail little against modern infantry. But the lesson was 
lust on tho fanatical monks of the great monasteries around Lhassa. 
Their only answer to our pacific messages was to hasten up to the 
frontier all tho troops they could collect, and to occupy tho Jelap and 
Pembiringo passes with a continually increasing force. Meanwhile 
we had fortified the more sheltered and defensible position of Gna- 
tong, about eight miles to the south of tho Jelap, and lay waiting 
there for events to develop themselves. The whole of April and tho 
early part of May were spent by the Tibetans in massing their troops 
on their own side of the passes. On the 22nd May, encouraged by 
Tibetans attack P*’0“ise of victory from tho “ shaking oracle” ^ at 
Gnatoug, 22nd May Naichaug, they attacked Gnatong in force, were 
1888. repulsed with heavy loss, and retired over the Jelap. 

In order to avoid needless slaughter, our men were not encouraged to 
follow the flying enemy farther than was necessary to completely 
break up tho attack and convince the Tibetans that they had been 
really defeated. This conviction, ho»,evor, came slowly to those who 
had taken no part in the fight. Strange rumours of the prowess of 
“tho Lama army” that was gathering at Lhassa found their way 
across tho frontier; fresh troops were beaten up in all directions; 
terrible threats were conveyed to the leaders of the force on the 
frontier; and everything went to show that the counsels of the monastic 
party wore still for open war. It is hardly surprising that this should 
nave been so. Tho new ampa, despatched by China with instructions 
to bring about a peaceful settlement, had not yet aiTived, and the 
lamas lacked the sagacity to perceive that we were only holding back 
in order to give him time to make his influence felt. To their eyes 
wo appeared to forego without purjrose our own advantage, and they 


* This may refer to the use of an arrow as a sort of divining rod, described by 
Schlaginiwoit, " Buddhism in Tibet,” cr |H>S!fibly to ditioation by the 4iljivoriug of an 
auimal, fur which there are ela-ssical parallels. 
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drew from this the oom'Iusions which most Asiatics would draw under 
similar circnmstanoos. 

Nevertheless, thoiif^h tho lamas knew it not, their obstinacy, 
wasting itself on our defensive tactics, was daily bringing us nearer 
to tho real object of the campaign. At relatively small cost to our- 
selves, we -were wearing out tho resources of Tibet, and leading her 
on to strike the blow which should be our opportunity. The prisoners 
taken at Gnatong confirmed the reports received from our officers 
in Ahnora and Ladakh, that forced levies had been beaten up from 
the most distant provinces, and were fed and kept together with 
tho utmost difficulty. Tho Tibetan commissariat is indeed somewhat 
less elaborate than our own. Forty pounds of barley-flour, half a 
brick of tea, half a pound of salt, half a small sheep’s bladder of 
butter, and 3jd. to buy meat, are said to represent a month’s rations 
for a fighting man ; and it may bo surmised that he gets little or no pay 
beyond this. But tho simplest supplies are hard to obtain in a barren 
region intersected by mountain-ranges, and wanting in all effective 
means of carriage; while a militia snatched on the spur of the moment 
from pastoral and agricultural pursuits is proverbially unsuited for 
prolonged hostilities. 

As soon, then, as it was clear that Tibetan patience was coming 
to an end, and that our forbearance was still mistaken for timidity, 
fresh troops were ordered up and preparations made for bringing the 
campaign to a close directly the rains were over. By the midole of 
August, General Graham had under his command at Gnatong a wing 
of tho Derbyshire, the 32nd Pioneers (Sikhs), one of the newly raised 
Goorkha regiments, and six mountain guns — in all, nearly 2,000 men. 
After a month of waiting for fine weather, the conclusive engagement 
was brought on by the action of tho Tibetans themselves. Two 
ridges, the Tukola and the Nimla, intervene between our position at 
Gnatong and the Kaphu valley, into which, as has been mentioned 
above, the Jelap and Pembiringo passes open. On the night of tho 
23rd September our advanced pickets came in as usual, and reported 
17 - 1 j # t f T K "O unusual activity on the part of tho Tibetans. 
eiMs” 24 th September At daylight On the morning of the 24th, tho 
1888. Gnatong garrison became aware that the enemy 

had advanced during the night four miles from their camp; had 
occupied tho Tukola ridge, 13,550 feet above the sea, and 1,500 feet 
higher than Gnatong; and had built a stone wall two miles in length 
all along the crest of the ridge. Notwithstanding this marvellous 
piece of impromptu engineering, the weakness of their new position 
was apparent at a glance. Tho whole of their large force, numbering 
more than 11,000 men, was distributed in lino along the wall; no 
attempt- had been made to take advantage of the ground or to 
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concentrate troops at points of importance ; while the entire position 
was eiililaded by the Tukola peak, on which their right flank rested. 
Once in possession of this peak, less than a mile and*a-half from 
Gnatong, we could roll up the enemy’s lino at leisure, and the con* 
formation of the ground was such tliat a force retiring towards the 
Jelap must need suffer terribly during its retreat. This fact deter- 
mined the scheme of our attack. Approaching the Tukola peak by a 
route which covered them from the fire of its defenders, the Goorkhas 
carried the position by a rush, and their attack, combined with the 
parallel advance of the Pioneers, swept the Tibetans from the ridge. 
In their flight down that fatal hill, and the ascent of the Nimla ridge 
which lay between them and the Jelap, the ill-armed, undrilled 
militia whom the monks had sent forth as the army of Tibet lost 
nearly a tenth of their number in killed and wounded. On our side. 
Colonel Sir Beniamin Bromhead, commanding the d2nd Pioneers, was 
severely wounded in the attempt to take prisoners two Tibetans, 
whom he believed to have surrendered; one of the Goorkhas was 
severely and two Pioneers slightly wounded. No effort was made by 
the Tibetans to rally their broken troops or to keep up a running 
fight; the rout was complete. Wo bivouacked that night in the 
efaemy’s can)p on the Jelap, and no resistance was offered to our 
advance upon Rinchagong next day. Straggling parties of the 
enemy were seen emerging from the Tibetan side of tne Pembiringo 
pass, but they broke off into Bhutan as soon as they realised that we 
were about to enter Rinchagong, and the village was empty when our 
troops reached it. The march to Chumbi through the beautiful valley 
of the Mochu was a mere promenade, and our troops returned to 
Gnatong without seeing any more of the enemy. 

There seems to be reason to believe that this unavoidably severe 
lesson has been taken to heart by the Tibetans. The force which was 
dispersed at Gnatong had been drawn from all parts of the country, 
and the knowledge of our overwhelming military superiority must 
by this time be so widely diffused that even the arrogance of the 
lamas can no longer affect to ignore it. Indications, indeed, are 
not wanting that the Tibetan claim to suzerainty over Sikhim had 
already been practically abandoned, though the Tibetans tried hard 
to retrieve their defeat in the field by a diplomatic triumph of the 
Fabian tjpe, and seem for a time to nave had the support of China 
in their ingenious efforts to tire out our representatives. 

The Anglo-Chinese convention of 1890 secures the fonxlal 
acknowledgment of our rights which the Gnatong victory entitles 
us to demand. At the close of a costly and vexatious campaign, 
carried on at an elevation never before reached by re^lar troops, 
and involving transport difiSculties of the most serious und, it was 
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clearly essential to have something in the nature of a final settlement 
to show for our trouble. 

But we can afford to be content with a distinct surrender of the 
indefinite claim to control the course of events in Sikhim which for 
the last three years has troubled the peace of our frontier and stopped 
all trade between Darjeeling and Tibet. Above all things, wo have 
no call to irritate the Tibetans and possibly excite the. jealous terri 
torial susceptibilities of China by introducing stipulations granting 
to European traders or travellers the covoted right of exploiting the 
commercial and scientific treasures of the interior of Tibet. Tradei s 
would assuredly fall foul of the monopolies reserved to the monk.s of 
the great monasteries; while scientific research, however modest in its 
aims, could scaretdy fail to come into collision with some form of reli- 
gious or social prejudice. Here surely is one of the cases where “tho 
half is more than the whole.” Be the treaty never so meagre, wo 
anyhow remain in possession of the di.sputcd tract, w' do tho roads 
and bridges made during tho campaign ensure us the command t>i 
tho passes against Tibetan inroads. t)ur influence is predominant in 
Sikhim ; it has been vigorously asserted by the introduction of essen- 
tial reforms in tho government of tho State, and wo need not fear 
that it will hereafter be permitted to decline. 

Most of all will our position bo strengthened by tho change which 
is insensibly but steadily taking place in the composition of the 
population of Sikhim. The Lepchaa, as has been stated, aro rapidly 
dying out; while from tho west, the industrious Newars and Goorkhas 
of Nepal are pressing forward to clear and cultivate the large areas 
of unoccupied land on which the European tea-planters of Darjeeling 
have already cast longing eyes. The influx of 
him*** these hereditary enemies of Tibet is our surest 

guarantee against a revival of Tibetan influence. 
Here also religion will play a leading part. In Sikliim, as in India, 
Hinduism will assuredly cast out Buddhism, and the praying-wheel 
of the Lama will give place to the sacrificial implements of tho 
Brahman. The land will follow tho creed ; tho Tibetan proprietors 
will gradually be dispos.sessed, and will betake themselves to tho petty 
trade for which they have an undeniable aptitude. 

Thus race and religion, the prime movers of the Asiatic world, 
will settle the Sikhim difficulty for us, in their own way. ^yo have 
only to look on and see that the operation of these causes is not 
artificially hindered by the interference of Tibet or Nepal. Tho 
trade with Tibet which the Macaulay Mission was intended to 
develop may well be left for the present to take its chance. Suc^ 
scanty data as are available do not appear to warrant a very high 
estimate of its value. Whatever it may be worth, it is bound sooner 
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or l.tfer to sock out tlic shortest aii'l vheapest route The troubles of 
till- last three years have of course diverted it to Nepal, and some 
time may elapse before it finds its way back to its former channel. 
Jlut the roads made while hostilities were imminent must ultimately 
attract traffic to the railway at Darjecliii", and in this indirect fashion 
we shall realise the only tangible and substantial benefit likely to be 
detived from closer intercourse between India and '^I’ibet. 

II. H. KISLEY. 
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The Native State, coinmi'nly called Sikhiin. is situated in the 
Eastern Himalayan Mountains, and is bounded ovi the north and 
north-east by Tibet, on the south-east by Biiutnn, un the south by 
the British district of Darjeelinfj, and on the west by Nepal; it lies 
between i}7“ o' and 28° 10 N. Lat., and between 88 4' and 88* 58' 
E. Long., and comprises an area of 2^818 s(juarc miles. 

The country may be briefly described as the (“:itc.. iieiit area of 
the head waters of the river Tista, and the boundary with Tibet is 
thus laid down in the Anglo-Chiiiese Convention of the ITth March 
1890:— 

“The boundary of Sikhim and Tibet shall be the crest, of the 
mountain range separating the waters flowing into tlie Sikhim 'Fista 
and its affluents from the waters flowing into the Tibetan Moclni, 
and northwards into other rivers of Tibet. The lino commences at 
Mount Gipmochi on the Bhutan frontier, and follows the above- 
mentioned water parting to the point where it meets Nipal territory.” 

The continuation of the above range southward us far as the 
source of the Rummam stream forms the western bounduiy. 

The Rummam stream, until its junction with tin* Great Rungoet. 
and thence the latter rive.-, separate iSikhiiu from Britisli territory^. 

The boundary with Bhutan is ill-defined, but appears to be the 
Richi-Pangola range up to the plateau south-ea.it of Lingtu, thence 
a lino north-cast to the trigonometrical station near Gnatong, and 
thence a straight line to Gipmochi. The natural boundary should bo 
the river Dichu. 

In the reigns of the earlier Sikhim Rajas their realin.i extended 
from the Arun river on the west to the Tegon La range on the cast, 
and thus included the Tambur and .Mochu valleys. In a Sikhim 
paper, which recites various old works, it is thu-i described: — “ Tin.-* 
sacred country (hBres-mo-kShong, which lic.s to the south-W8.st of 
Lhassa) is bounded on the north by the * Mou-Tluingla ’ mountain, 

«^OTK. — A. uniform system of transliteration lias not been througb /U tl.o 

Qa2ettor ; the style adopt eJ by each contributor has been reproduced. 
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wiiicli is guarded by tlio spirit ‘ Kiting.’ On the east lies the ‘ ITas- 
liGons ’ mountain. Its soiitiicru gate is ‘ N.igsliarbhati,’ which is 
guarded by ‘ lla-mGon-lCham-Bral-Yab-lDiul.’ Its western gate, 
‘ITiinar mChhod-rTcn,’ is guarded by the terrible female spirit 
‘ Mamos.’ The ‘ niDsod-lXga ’ mountains and the spirit ‘ Phra-Maii- 
dGc-Mun ’ of Zar guard it ou the north.” 

Dr. Oldfield, writing in 1808, makes the country subject to the 
Sikhim Rajas even more extensive: — “The hill 
country constituting the basin of tho Kosi river is 
divided into two provinces dr districts by the Arun 
river. The district lying on the right bank of the Arun, and extending 
between it and the Dud Kosi, is the country of the Kirantis — a hill 
tribe of low-costo Hindus, w^o once possessed considerable power and 
temtory in these eastern lulls, but were speedily reduced to submis- 
sion by Prithi Narayan after his conquest of Nipal. Thu district 
lying on tho eastern or left bank of the Arun, and extending from it 
to Sikhim,* is Limbuana or the country of the 
1868.* ’ ** ** Limbus, another tribe of low-caste Hindus. It 

formerly belonged to Sikhim, but was conquered 
and permanently annexed to Nipal by Prithi Narayan. Previous to 
the Gorkha conquest of the valley of Nipal, the territories of tlr 
Niwar Kings of lihatgaon extended eastward to tho Dud Kosi river, 
which formed tho boundary between the country of the Niwors and 
the country of the Kirantis.” 

The llon’blc Mr. Ashley Eden in 1864 noticed that “ Sikhim, 
though a very petty State then, was formerly a fair- 
sized country, reaching from the Arun river on tlie 
west to the Taigon I’ass on the east, from Tibet 
on the north to Kissengunge in Purneah on the south.” 

In dealing with the reigns of the successive Sikhim Rajas it will be 
seen how, by dogre6s, Sikhim lost tho bulk of its original territory. 

Tho range of mountains that practically bound Sikhim on three 
sides form a kind of horse-shoe, which constitutes the watershed of 
the Rungeet and the Tista : while dependent spurs project from this 
hor8e-.shoo and serve as lateral barriers to tho basins of tho Rungeet 
and tho Tista’s greater affluents, tho Lachung, Lachen, Zomu, 
Talung, Rongni, and Rungpe-Chu. These basins have a southward 
slope, being broad at the top, where they leave the watershed, and 
gradually contracting like a fan 'from its rim to the handle, which 
is the Tista valley near Pushok. 

On or near the outer range, commencing from the south'oost, are 
the following peaks and passes:— 

Richila, io,:i70. — Thu trijunction point of Daijccling, Sikhim, 
and Bhutan. 



MOUNTAIKS Ain> PASUB. 
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Panola, 9,000.— The road from Sikhim vid Memo^bau to Aaaom* 
Dok in Bhutan orosaes the ridge here. 

Lingttt, 12,617.— The erection of a fort hj the Tibetans at this 
place in July 1886 led to the Sikhim expedition of 1888 ; the fort 
was captured on the 21st March of that year and destroyed. 

Shalambi, 12,500.— A road to Bhutan starts from this place. 

Gnatong, 12,606.— The British fort here is about 12,300 feet 
above sea level : was attacked by the Tibetans in force on the 22nd 
May 1888. 

Gipmochi, 14,523. — The trijunction point of Sikhim, Bhutan, and 
Tibet. 

Meru^la, 15,271. 

Pembiringo-la, 14,400. — More properly Pemaringongda.— The pass 
that leads to the villages of Pema and Rinchingong in the Moebu 
valley. 

Jendorbi, 15,516. 

Jelep-la, 14,390.— Meaning ‘‘the smooth beautiful pa&./’ the most 
frequented of all the passes opening out into the Mochu valley near 
Chumbi. 

Chukurchi, 15,283. 

Nathula, 14,400.— Pass leading to Pema. 

Yak-la, 14,400. — Close to preceding. 

Cbo-la, 14,550. — Leads more directly to Chumbi than any of the 
above, and was formerly the main route from Sikhim to Phari. 

Dopendikang, 17,325. 

Ona-ri, 17,570. 

Thanka-la, 16,000.— Leading out from the Lachung valley east- 

Ghora-la, 17,000.— Ditto ditto ditto. 

Sbu-Du-Tshenpa, 22,960. 

Kangchinphu, 23,190, improperly styled Powhunri in the map. — 
This latter name really belongs to a mountain near Dubdi monas- 
tery. 

Donkia-ri, 20,250. — Close to this peak is 

Donkia-la, 18,100. — A pass once supposed to lead direct into 
Tibet, but in fact only joimng the upper tracts of the Lachung and 
Lachen valleys of Sikhim. 

Bhom-tsho, 18,000.— Leading from the Cholamoo-lake district into 
Tibet. 

Kongra-lamu, 16,000.— The direct pass from Sikhim towards 
Kambagong: the actual boundary pass, called Sebu-la, is a little 
further north. 

Chomiomo, 22,290. 

Nakula, 17,000. 
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Cliotcn N^-ema, 19,000. — Formerly the direct route to the district 
of kScr-Tinki when that place belonc'ed to Sikhim: now seldom 
used. 

Jonsong-la, 32,350. — Almost unused. 

Kaneliinjiiij^ia, 28,156. 

Kubru, 24,015. 

Kangla-Nang^ma-la, 16,740. — Leading to Walloon-gola on the 
Ncpalesc-Tibotan frontier. 

Kangrangla, 14,770. 

Chiabhangan or Singali-la, 10,320. — The main pass on the chief 
route between Sikhim and Nepal. 

Go'clia, 12,130.— Usually, but improperly, called Singa*le*la. 

On the main ridge running south-east from Kanchinjingna and 
separating the Eungeot from the Talung Chu we meet with the 

6uicha-la, 16,500. 

Pandim, 22,020. 

Narsing, 19,150. 

On the ridge running due east and separating the Talung Chu 
from the Zenm are — 

Siniolchu (D. 2), 22,300. 

Younitsola, 15,800. 

Lama-anden or Tak-cham (D. 3), 19,210. 

Other notable mountains and passes are— 

Kangchinjhau, 22,550; 

Sibula, 17,590; 

Plialung, 16,150; 

Chango-Khang, 20,090 ; 

all on the range separating the Lachen-Lachung: 

Phioungong, 12,130, on the road to the Chola, and 

Jongri, 15,140, at the junction of the routes from the Guicha-la 
and Kangla-nangma-la. 

Moinam, 10,037, and Tendong, 8,675, are conspicuous in the 
landscape, as viewed from Darjeeling.^ 

There are no towns or even villages in Sikhim ; the nearest 
approacli to the latter is to be found in the collection of houses near 
the Enja’s palaces at Tumlong and Gantok, round some of the larger 
nioiiastcries, such as Pemiongchi, Tashiding, Phensung, and a few 
others at the copper mines of Pache near Dikkeling and the bazars 
at Rhenock, Pakhyong, the Rungeet and Rummam. 

Round each monastery will be found separate houses in which 
tlie monks reside, but these are so few that the term ** village,” if 
applied to them, would be a misnomer. 

In Sikhim there are some 36 monasteries, whose origin is detailed 
ill subsequent chapters. 
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HISTORY OF SIEHIM AND ITS RYLEBS. 

Before detailing the legendary history of the descent of ttie Sikhim 
Rajas, it may be as well to premise that the allc^d Indian origin of 
tlic early Tibetan kings is without any real foundation, and is in itself 
a proof of the modern manufacture of their history, as it is mcitily 
an invention in common with the other Buddhist kings to aililiato 
themselves on to Sakya’s stock. It will also bo n mistake to take 
oarlier accounts as history, as there is no real history of Tibet obtain* 
able from indigenous sources previous to Srong-tsan Gampo's time, i.e., 
the 7th century A.D. Insight into prc-historic Tibet is only obtainable 
from scattered accounts contained in Chinese records: while even at 
Srong-tsan's time, when the introduction of writing made records 

E ossible, history is so vague that the birth of that king himself may 
c any time between 600 and G27 A.D. The historical books credited 
to tliis epoch were prt»bahly written some centuries later. 

It is believed in Sikhim that the Rajas of Sikhim jcanie of 
Indian origin by descent through the first king of Tibet, !f^ah*Thi> 
Tsanpo. 

The appearance of this monarch in Tibet is usually supposed 
to have been as follows*: — The fifth son of King Prasenajit of Jlo^ala 
was bom with obliquely drawnf eyes, with bfiio eyebrows, webbed 
fingers, and two rows of full developed, pearly white teeth. His 
parents, in alarm at such a prodigy, placed the infant in a copper vessel 
and set it afloat on the Ganges. A poor cultivator found tne infant 
and brought him up as his own. On attaining man’s estate the prince 
felt lie had been born to a higher state than that of a cultivator, and in 
a spirit of restless ambition set out northwards over the Himalayas in 
quest of some great exploit. With difficulty ho reached the lofty 
snowy mountains of Lha*ri near tho modern town of Tae-thang in 
Tibet. Descending into the plains of Tsan*than he was met by many 
natives of the countr}', who, struck wit^ tho graceful looks of tin.: 
stranger, asked him respectfully who he was and whence he came. Not 
knowing their language, tho prince could only reply by signs that ho 
w as a prince, and pointing up to top of Lha-ri wished them to under* 
stand that ho had come from that direction. Tho Tibetans misunder* 
stood his meaning, and assumed he was a god descended from heaven, 
and accordingly entreated him to become their king. On his assent* 
ing. they ])Iaccd him in a chair and carried him on their shoulders in 
triuuiph to Ymnbu Lagftn, near the site of the present town of Lhassa. 
From having been carried on a ‘‘ chair” on men’s backs,” the prince 


• For fuller details bee S. 0. Das’s ** Coniributiont on Tibet/* J. A. S. B., No. 3, 1881. 
t AhotLer rersiou states tbat tlie iufaut winked with the lower CTelid*. 

D 2 
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obtained his name l^ah-Thi-Tsanpo, the chaiv-l> >; v. k ii .; • « 

back, Khri = chair, and pTsan-po = powerful oeo ' v kiujr. 

There may be another interpretation of the word, ii v upplicd to 
himself by the prince, viz., the dead one,” alluding to bis having 
been rejected by his family, to whom ho was now dead: the northern 
tribes frequently using the phrase “one borne on men’s shoulder” to 
express euphemistically “ one dead.” 

There is also anotner tradition in Tibet that Sakya Singh’s son, 
Dachen Zing, had two sons, the younger of whom married, but had no 
children; the elder became a priest. On his death<bcd he pointed 
out that his spirit would go out into two eggs: these his minister, Chu- 
len Danwa Zangpo, hid in a sugarcane field. From these eggs sprang 
two boys: the elder became a priest, while the younger mariied and 
had three sons, of whom ShIi*nim-mo went to Nepal, Palgyegel Zanpo 
to Kham, and the third Na-lag-chen (<>., he of the webbed fingers) 
entered Tibet and became the progenitor of Nah-Tlii-Tsanpo above. 

The date of tho birth of Nah-Thi-Tsanpo is given as 416 B,C. 

The twenty-seventh king in direct descent was Lha-Tho-Tho-ri 
Nan-Tsan,* bom about 441 A.D.,t in whose eightieth year there fell 
from heaven on the top of the great palace of Yumbu Lag4n a 
precious chest, which was found to contain — 

(1) Two books written with jewel water on gold leaves. 

(2) A golden miniature shrine set with jewels and enclosing. 

(3) A crystal gem and cup. 

At that time there were no letters or alphabet in Tibet, but the Tibe- 
tans, though not knowing these books were scriptures, treated them with 
the greatest faith and reverence ; while the king sitting in council was 
debating on the value and merit of the divine gift, a voice from heaven 
was heard saying that the books were scriptures, and that in the fifth 
generation the mystery of their contents would be revealed. The relics 
were thenceforth placed on a throne set with rubies and other jewels, 
lights were kept burning before them, and the people worshipped them 
under the appellation Tembosangwa^ to the best of their ability. 

The third in descent from Lha-Tho-Tho-ri was the blind king, 
who recovered his sight while worshipping the sacred relics at his 
coronation. As the first object he saw was an Ovis ammon sheep 
on the hill Tag-ri, he received the sobriquet of Tag-ri-nyan-ssig, the 
beholder (ssig) of a sheep (Nyan) on Tag-ri. 


* Other acconhts sav that Lha-Tho-Tho-ri gNjan-bTtan is the same as fifah-Thi-TsaDpo, 
and that the name, which means “ the god from tho high mountains,” has reference to tho 
prince’s pointing up to the mountain whence he had come, 
t Cs. S62 A.D, Cs. s Csoma de Koros. 
i 8an-wa Njanpo. 
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His son was Nam-ri>Sron*t8an, who introduced the knowledge of 
arithmetic and medicine from China, and also discuTered the great 
salt mines of Chyan-gi-tshva. 

His son Sron tsan-Gampo was born A.D. COO-CD7.* Up to his time 
there was no written language in Tibet, but this monarch, seeing how 
essential a written language was both for religious and moral good 
government, sent his minister, Sambhota, with sixteen coinpunions to 
Kasi (Benaresl to study carefully the Sanskrit language and the sacred 
literature of tlio Indian Buddhists. In particular they were instructed 
to devise a written language for Tibet by adopting the Sanskrit alplia- 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect. On their 
return they framed the present two-fold system of Tibetan characters, 
viz., the “U-chan” or headed or capital letters, and the “U-med” or 
headless or running hand; the former adopted from Devanugari, and 
the latter from the Wartu. Thus was introduced a copious system of 
written language intoTibet. This same monarch married two princesses 
from China and Nepal, then two groat ccuti*es of Buddhism, and thus 
great influence was brought to bear for the propagation of Buddhism: 
practically his two wives converted him to Buddhism : ho also founded 
the city of Lliassa and made it his capital. 

His great-great-grandson was Tlu-Sron-De-Tsan, the most illu,stri- 
ous king of Tibet, born about 730 A.D.f In his reign the Indian 
sage S’dnta Rakshita and Pandit Padma Sainbhava from Udyayauu 
came to Tibet and founded the great monastery of Samye. lie left 
three sons, one of whom migrated eastwards and became Gynlpo^ (or 
princelet) of Kham§-Mifiag-Andong, one of the eighteen quasi-Tibetan 
l)rincipalities that were seized by China about 1732. This place is 
situated to the west of Ta-tsien-Ioo, between Litang and Dirglie. 

Twenty-five generations later there was born a prince, w'ho went 
with his five sons westwards on a pilgrimage to the Guru (^hooi-wang 
at Lho-brag: owing to this visit he received his first appellation Zlial- 
Qga-Guru-Tashe. He next went to Lhassa, whore Jo-vo-Rimpoche 
Sakya Moonijj foretold to him that he should proceed south-west, where 
he would find a country Demo-shong. He accordingly went to Sakya. 
In this place the hierarch was then engaged in building the great 


• Cs. esr A.D. 
t Cl. 728 A.D. 

X It is said that one of his descendants summoned the Salcja Penclien Kimboche 
hOroniKOu hPhags-pa to Kham Minag. and bj his worship and intercession with Guru Tlio* 
mar-Yese-Kan-bar obtain^ a miraculous seal, act on one side with a ruby, engraiod with a 
iiiiio-horned scorpion. This mark of divine favour mado him so famous that hu becamo King 
of China and of ohd-icr as well at Kliam, 

( Man Nya. See Sockhill'a ** The Land of the Lamas/* pp. 218 and 348, where it is said 
this State wa.s fiom 1804 to 1889 part of the Kingdom of Lhassa. 

fi brought by the Chinese princess, wife of Srun-tsaii-Oampo. 
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hall of the hPhrul-pahi-Lha-khang monastery, which is supported by 
four immense wooden pillars,* besides 160 small ones: the building u 
seven stories bieh. Tnese four pillars, that had defied the efforts of 
several thousand men to raise. Guru Tashe’s eldest son succeeded in 
erecting in their proper positions. For this exploit his name was 
chaneod to Jo-khyd-Bum8a.t In Sakya Khyd-Bumsa married Guru* 
mo, the daughter of the hierarch. £(hortly after the whole family 
removed to a place, north-west of KhambagOng, called Pa-shi, where 
they built a monastery for 400 monks and left one of the brotliers in 
charge : the others went on to Phari, where they built the Samdub 
Lhakang monastery : the father died here. Three of the brothers, 
Se-shing,. Tsendong, and Kar-tsho^, migrated towards Hah in Bhu- 
tan, while Khy4-Bumsa'’ proceeded first to Khang-bu Takloong, on 
the western branch of the Mochu, and then finally settled at Chumbi, 
where he built a house, the site alone of which now remains, to the 
north of the present palace. 

From the first three brothers are descended the Bep-Tshan-Gye 
families alluded to subsequently. 

It may here be mentioned that the worship of ancestors is in 
some families incumbent : the descendants of the three brothers continue 
the worship of their common ancestor, Guru-Tashe, and are known as 
the Tashe-pho-la (the worshippers of the ancestor Tashe), while Khyd- 
Bumsa’s family, being separated from the main branch, fell back on 
the worship of Fa-sbi, where their first temple was, and are now 
called Pa-shi-pho-la. 

Several stories are told of the miraculous strength of Khyd- 
Bttmsa, and his victory over Ngag-wang-ge-pU-pul-bar, a rival 
. Bhutanese hero, which resulted in the present worship of Mt. Massong 
by the inhabitants of Chumbi and Hah. The Phari people worship 
Cnumulhari. 

Being childless, Khyd-Bumsa consulted his Lamas and was told 
to propitiate the heads of the Lepcha people. Accordinglv, with a 
following of seventeen persons only, he crossed the Yak-la imd Penlong 
and reached Sata-la near Rankpo: here he enquired who were the 
heads of the Lepchas, and was informed that they were Thekong Tek 
and his wife, Nyekong-Nal, but where they dwelt .he failed to ascer- 
tain. Proceeding towards Gantok, they came across a very old 
man quite black from tilling his recently burnt field, but could got 
nothing out of him . Suspecting he knew more thw he chose to 


* These four pillan sre eslled eoIleotiTely “ Ki-ws-min|^Ches-sliI ; ** indiridiullj 
the first pillar, called Karpod Znm-lan (white), came from Khongbu ( the aaooiidt Serpod- 
Zum-lags (Yellow), from thp Moehn vdlej ; tiw third, If ar po-Tsc-d ZSg <rod), from Vjiuim 
(near Kepal) ; and the fonrtii, Nakpo-Khun-shae (black), from Ladak. 

t Jho.To.Kh7ed-hBam-bSags, '* tiw saperior of lOjOOO haroea." 
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tell, the Tibetan party hid themselves, and when the old man loft 
off work, followed him secretly to a house which he entered. Obtain* * * § 
ing at hist an entrance, they found their old man clad in a robe 
adorned with animals’ heads and seated in state on a da'is, worshipped 
by the other inmates, and thus discovered that he was the veritable 
Thekong Tck they were in search of. Khyd-Bumsa offered liim 
many presents, and finally obtained a promise that he should become 
the futlier of tliree sons.* With this assurance he returned to Cliiimbi, 
where throe sons were born to him. On making a second visit to 
tSikhim vi>l the Chola, Thekong Tek met them at the cave of l*yak 
Tsc below Phieungong and did worship to them. When his boys 
wore growing up, the father asked them what tlicy wislied to be. 
The eldest replied he should like to trade on the foibles of his fellow* 
men, the third said he sliould bo content to got his living from the 
fruit of tlic soil, while the second declared that notiiing less than the 
loudership of men would satisfy his ambition. According to those 
answers Khye-llumsa called the first sKya-bo*rab,t or the swindler; 
the third sun //lAing-mo rub, or the ploughman ; and the second 
Mi-tpon-rab, or the leader of men. Though their futlier remained 
and died at Cliumbi, the three sons crossed the mountains and settled, 
respectively at Living, Gantok, and Phodang Takso. At the saiud' 
period some of their relatives from llah arrived old Cliumbi. 

Kya-bo-rab or his descendants did not long remain at Living,' 
but kept changing their residence, moving always eastwards : wlioucij 
they obtained the family name of Yul-tcnpa,” the c.\iles. 

The descendants oi “Laiig*mo-rab” are known as the “Liiizer-* 
jia,” while both of these, as well as the descendants of Mi-tpon*i'ab, are 
sometimes styled Pyak*Tscn>tarpa, from the place mentioned above. 

Mi*tpoa*rab, who had married a lady of Sakya, had four .sons: the 
eldest w'as named Zhan-po-tar because:]: he was burn at his mntcriiul 
uncle’s house ; the second Tshcs*bchu*tar, because born on the 10th 
day of the month; the third Nyi*ma Gyaspa, the chief born on a 
Sunday; and the fourth Guru-tashc, the saintly onc.§ From those four 
brothers tlie four chief families of Bikhim, known as the sTong-hUu 
Kus*bzi, trace their descent ; these are Zhang-tar*pa, TsIics-rGy ud-tar- 
pa, Nyi-ma Gyaspa, and Guru-tashc-pa. Tshcs-bchu tar had hvo sons 
and a daughter ; the latter had a liaism with her father’s orderly and 
bore a son. This disgrace so incensed the family of Kya*bo*rab that 
they murdered the guilty pair and cut off the ears of the child and 

* He also prophe.^ed that Bumsa’s dcscc&Janti suould becouio lordi of Sikhitn, 
rhile bis own people should become their raiyats. 

t '^h means “to excel/’ “ to 8ttrpa<«s.’' 

I t.e., she returned to her family for her first confinement. 

§ l^ause born while the Tashe-rabne worship was being celebrated. 
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called him Nyor*spog>pa-T8ho-pa. This outrage led to a long series 
of internecine strife, inore particularly between the sons of Kya-bo^rab 
and Mi-tpen*rab, and their descendants. Gyolpa Achoo, the son of the 
former, succeeded by treachery in slaWng Guru-Tashe near Sonamse, 
but some nine years later was defeated by Gyelpa Apha, Tashe’s son, 
and had to flee fromRongni, where Apha had settled, to Thunporung, 
near Dikkeling; but this place was too close to his enemies, and he was 
forced successively to retreat to Patheng Ding and then to Dumsong 
and Baling. Gyelpa Apha was still not content and wrote , to Bhutan 
for assistance, whereupon the Bhutanese General ‘'AriSethe” attacked 
Gyelpa Achoo and nis son Tshadoon Raia and killed them both 
near Ambiokh. From the other brothers the Yuhtenpa trace their 
descent. 

At this date all the present subdivision of Kalimpong as far as the 
Te^nla range was known as the Mon-loong-kha-bzi and belonged to 

Owing to this blood feud, even now the Zhang-tar-pa will not 
eat with, marry, or enter the house of any Yul-tenpa. It is also said 
that tribute in kind paid by Yul-tenpas is kept separate and not 
allowed to be stored in the Raja’s treasure house. 

Guru Tashe’s eldest son is called in full Zhal-nga-A-phag*: his 
son was Guru Tenzine, who was the father of Phun-tsho-Namgyel 
(Pundhoo Namgay) who became the first Raja of Sikhim or De-joug 
Gyalpo. 


PHUN-tSHOGS rNAM-rGYAL 

(Penchoo Namgyd) was bom in 1604 A.D., and passed his earlier 
years near Gantok. The story of his being summoned to Yoksom by 
the three Tibetan Lamas, and his being proclaimed the first Buddhist 
Gyalpo or King of Sikliim, has been told elsewhere. The date of his 
accession is given as 1641 A.D. 

Very litue is known of his reign: but in all probability he was 
chiefly engaged in subduing or winning over the chiefs of the petty 
clans inhabiting the count^ east of the Aran. It is said that with 
the aid of Lha-tsan Lama ho overcame one Shintu Satichen, or 
ICangal Gyelpa; though the latter is considered to have been a 
Lepcha, the name sounds more like a Mangar one : this tribe occupied 
the valleys to the south of the Kanchinjingna-Everest range. The 
chief disappeared leaving no trace, after vowing he would petition the 
sun and moon for the injuries done him. 


* This name was attributed to him hj Lama Deo-sio-pa of Pomiougcbi and Labrong in 
tile time of CLu-pboe Namgy^. 
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Fenclioo married a relation at Gantok, who probably belonged 
to one of the Bep-Tshan^gye families, as the Tong-du«ru*zi at that 
time wore too near of kin to him. 

In this reign the monaster}' at Dubde was built and that at 
Sangachelling commenced under the direction of Lha>tsun Chhonipoo, 
who also pointed out Pemiongchi as a proper site for a monastery 
for pure monks (Tasongs). 

bsTAN (or rTESf)-bSRUNG rNAM-rGYAL 

(Tensung Namgye), who was born in 1644, succeeded his father 
Penchoo about 1670. 

His reign was not an eventful one. Lama Jig-med Gyatsho came 
from Tibet and succeeded Lha-tsun Chhempo as his incarnation : 
with his assistance the monastery at Sangachelling was completed : 
that establishment was open to all alike, no matter what their descent, 
so in accordance with the directions of Lha<tsun a third monastery 
or building was erected near Pemiongchi for persons of pure descent 
(Tibetan) only. This building was erected on a site about half a 
mile west of the present Gompa, and the remains of it are still to 
be seen. The palace at Rubdentse was also completed. 

Tensung married three times: first, a lady from Tibet known 
by her family name Nyum*bi-enmo : by her he had a daughter, 
Pende Amo, destined to play an important and disastrous part in 
Sikhim history. 

The Raja next married a lady, Deba'sam-serpa, from a family 
residing near Tinki-jong to the north-west of Sikhim : she bore him 
a son, Cha-dor Namgye, afterwards Raja. 

He also married a daughter of a Limbu Raja, by name Yo*yo- 
liang, whoso jurisdiction was to the west near the Arun river. With 
this lady came seven Limbuni maidens, who wore married into the 
leading Sikhim families. By the Limbuni princess the Raja had 
tw'o children: a son Shalno-Guru, who resided at UiOjgrong, but 
whose family is now extinct, and a daughter Pendi Tchering Gyenu, 
who married a member of the Nam-Tsang-korpa family. 

PHYAG-rDOR-fNAM-rGYAL 

(Chak-dor Namgyd) was the son by Baja Tensung’s second wife 
(Deba-sam-serpa), and was born in 1686. He succeeded his father 
about 1700, but bis reign was the reverse of his father’s. 

In his youth he seems to have mortally offended his half-sister 
Pende Amo (who also considered that she, as the elder, was entitled to 
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the throne), so shortly after his accession the quarrel again broke out, 
and the latter invited the Bhutanese to invade Sikhim and attack 
her brother. This intrigue was for a time completely successful. 
The Deb Raja of Bhutan, sDe-po-bZi-rDar, sent a force, under his 
celebrated General rTa-pa-Nag-dWang Tin-Ies and the Dewan Phenlai, 
which overran Sikhim and seized the palace of Rubdentse and 
compelled Raja Chador to flee to Tibet vid Ham in Nepal. The 
Bhutanese hold the country for some five or six years, and built forts 
at Ongdo'phodang near Pakhyong, at Takse*gong and Namgyel 
Tempoo.* The date of this Bhutanese invasion is variously given 
from 1700 to 1706. 

Mr. Eden writes: — “ The Sikhim Raja, who was quite a boy, fled 
to Lhassa, and the Lhass%Raia, Miung, taught him and supported him, 
and gave him some taluks, which the Sikhim Raja still holds in Tibet. 
When the boy had obtained sufficient knowledge and discretion, the 
Lhassa Raja gave him some men and told him to go back to his 
country : ho sent messengers to raise the Sikhimese, and on hearing 
of his arrival the Bhutanese evacuated Sikhim and returned ignomi- 
niously to their own country.” But in this account Mr. Eden seems to 
have by mistake ascribed some events in the life of the succeeding 
Raja Gyurme to his father Chador. 

If the Reh Umig (chroniclesf) of Yesds DPal hByor is to be 
trusted, it was to the court of the Mongol Prince Gyalpo Lha>bZan 
that Chador fled. Gyalpo Lha-bZan became Raja of Tibet in 1702-3, 
and defeated and killea his predecessor the great Viceroy sDe-Srid 
Sangs rGyas rGya-mTsho in 1704, whereas Phola Thege-bSod-nams- 
sTobs-rGyas, otherwise called Gyalpo Mi-wang, did not become 
Viceroy of Tibet until 1726-27. 

Chador Namgvd remained several years in Lhassa, -studying 
hard, and gradually rose in scholastic eminence, until be became 
rChi-Tung-yig to the Dalai I^ma (Tshang-dWyans rGva-mTso). 
This hierarch by some is said to have led a gay and dissolute 
life, and was accordingly summoned to China to answer for his 
misconduct. He died or was murdered an route near Lake Kokonor in 
1704 or 1707.t It was perhaps this departure of his patron for China 
that influenced Chador to return to Sikhim. However, return he did, 
accompanied by, or closely followed by, Lama sJig-med-Paw of 
Hug-pya-gLing in Tibet. 

On the Raja’s return tho Bhutanese retired and evacuated all 
Sikhim west of the Tista, but they still maintained their position at 

* They also constructed a flight or road of stone steps from the Rnngeot up to Bubdontse, 
portions of srliich still remain. _ , 

^ Translated by Babu S. C. Dass, J. A. S. D.. rol. II. Part I. bo. fl. 1S89. 

X According to Hcrace Della Penna (M.. p. 3:10 . 
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Fort Dumsong and retained wiiat is now the Kalimpong district and up 
to Tegonla. Thus Sikhim lost the bulk of the Moii-loong>kha>bzi. 

His long sojourn amongst the learned priests at Lhassa had 
exercised a great influence towards monasticism in the Raja, and he 
accordingly on his return devoted himself to the cause of religion 
and learning. Aided and encouraged by I*ama J ig-med-Paw, he founded 
the present monastery of Pemiongchi fur Tasongs, and richly endow- 
ed it : the establishment was to consist of 108 monks, and the Raja 
himself shaved his head and became one of the first number : he also 
appointed 108 tGar-na-pa or lay officials to serve with the lamas and 
assist them in secular business. Among other works the Raja wrote 
a book on monastic discipline, called IChags-Yig, composed a religious 
dance, Rong-Chham, in honour of Takpoo or warlike demons, and 
designed an alphabet for the use of his Lepcha subjects. 

The Raja’s half-sister, Pende Amo, haa meanwhile formed a Itaiton 
with mNgah-bDag-Kin-Chhen-m65n, who was the third lama in 
succession to Lama mNgah-bDag-Sems-dPah-Cbhen-po, referred to in 
pages 10 and 123, and married him. The lama by his vows of the 
nabjungpa sect, which were very strict, ought to have maintained 
the strictest celibacy, and in marrying Pende Amo bad committed a 
mortal sin. In hopes of mitigating his spiritual punishment, and as 
an expiatory offering for her share of the offence, Pende Amo built the 
Chos-rGyel Lha Khang monastery at Tashiding and another at Senan : 
this was about the year 1716. 

The tension between brother and sister still continued after 
Chador’s return, and culminated in the latter causing her brother to 
be murdered* about the year 1717. Immediately afterwards Pende 
herself was strangled by orders of the Durbp, and^ her corpse burnt 
at a place called Pende Laptse near Niamtchi. Owing to her wicked- 
ness and power for evil, she has been looked upon as the incarnation 
of gZah-dMar-rGyan, an evil spirit, the wife of gZah-bDud-Ra-hu-la, 
who is credited also with causing the solar eclipses. It is not known 
whether she left any children. 

For his services in the Dalai Lama’s household. Raja Chador was 
given the fiefs of Piahte-gong (I’edi-gong) near Lake Yam-dok-tsho 
and of hRe-Rin-Chhen-rTse-Jong near Shigatzi in Tibet. These 
were enjoyed by his successors up to the beginning of the present 
century, when they were resumed by the Tibetan Government in 
Cho-phoe Namgy 4 ’b minority, in the confusion resulting from the 
Nepalese-Tibetan war. 

* T]io Raja unwell hud cone to take a conrse of the hot springs at Eaklong, and 
while in the bath his physician, at the instigation of Pende Amo, treacherously opened bis veins, 
and he bled to death. 
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Chador married a lady from the province of U in Tibet, who is 
known as the LhO'gyelma.” ^ By her' he had a son, afterwards Raja 
hG^r'Med-rNam'rG-yal : he is also credited with having a Uaison 
witn the wife of his Lepcha ministc^, Tasa Aphong, during her 
husband’s absence on a misrion to Tibet. A comparison of subse* 
guent dates leads one to believe that the Raja concerned was more 
l^obably Temsung Namgy4.* The result of this union was a boy 
called iiik> thing. Arab. Mr.- Eden thus narrates his history: — 
“During the war (in Chador Nam^y4’s reim) the Bhuteahs had seized 
and confined at Poonakh a Sikhim Chief named Athoop, the ances- 
tor of the Gantoke Kazee, who confined Dm. Hooker and Campbell, 
and again fought with us in 1861. The Sikhim^ Raja on his return 

E rocured his release, and the Bhuteahs on setting him free bribed 
im to remain a friend ^o their Government. He had been well 
treated during confinement, and his son Joom-tashi, bom during 
his captivity, turned out a thorough Bhuteah ; he eventually became 
the most powerful man in Sikhim, and kept up continual correspond- 
ence with the Bhutanese; and some years later, when there was 
a dispute between Bhutan and Sikhim regarding the boundaries of 
the two countries, he treacherously gave up to Bhutan all the tract 
between the present (1865) Sikhim border and the Taigon pass, 
including Darfing*cote, JonlcM, and Sangbe, which in those days were 
richly cultivated tracts.” 

As, however, Joom-tashi is looked up to as the ancestor of the 
present leading families in Sikhim, and was the father and grand- 
father of two of their famous men, Changzed Karwang and Kazee 
Satrageet, it k much more probable that Joom-tashi found himself 
unable to expel the Bhutanese from their position at Dumsong, and 
so had to accept the situation and the TisU boundary. 

hGYUR-MED rNAM-rGYAL 

(Gyurmd Namgud) was bora in 1707, and ascended the guddee 
about 1717. He was at all events eccentric, if not actually weak in 
intellect. 

He married a lady from Ming*do ling, a place south-east of 
Lhassa. She was so exceedingly plain that the ^ja would not live 
or have anything to do with her: accordingly he removed himself to 
the Di-chhen-ling monastery. This house no longer exists, but was 

• But the subject is still farther obscured, unless Joom-tashi and Changaed Earwang alias 
Athing Thi-sh^ are one and the same person, as a deed, bearing Karwang’s seal, is in existence 
dated '^the 10th of the 3rd month of the Fire-bird year/' corresponding about to our 
1777 A.D. This particular deed is interesting as showing that at this time Ham (now in 
Hepal) was then part of Sikhim and that slaiery was in full force. Unfortunately the genea- 
logies of the Bhenock and Gantok Eazis do not sgi-eo. 
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situated near Oyezing. The Rani continued to reside at Rubdentse 
near the Tasongs. The Raja, on the other hand, became more and 
more inclined to the Lepchas and their form of worship. Fire of their 

E riests, who gave tliemselves out to be the incarnation of Tcsi (the 
lepcha Guru^ Kimpoche), obtained immense influence over the Raja, 
and treated him in a most contemptuous manner, and arrogated so 
much to themselves that the Tasongs rose and successfully expelled 
them, the Raja himself being convinced they were Uu-thopa or 
impostors. Throughout this commotion the llaja harried and dis* 
tressed his Limbu subjects so much by calling them out unnecessarily 
to fight and again to build forts and walls, that in despair they threw 
off their allegiance and joined Nopal, so thus Sikhim began to lose 
the Limbuana countiy. 

Worn out by these dissensions and in disrast at having to return 
to his ugly wife, the Raja disguised himself as a fakir or religious 
mendicant and went on a pilgrimage, to Tibet. No one in tliat 
country suspected his royal origin, until he came before dWangs>Chuk 
Dorze, the 9th Karmajia Lama. That ecclesiastic penetrated the 
king?s disguise and treated him royally : in consequence the Karmapa 
Lama is much looked up to by the Sikhimeso. 

Being thus deserted. Rani Aling-do-ling also betook herself to Tibet. 
Shortly after Raja Gyurme returned to Sikliim, but bis beha- 
viour was still inconsistent with his position, as he refused to re- 
marry — a decision that gave bis people and court much concern, as 
there was tiicn no direct heir to the throne. 

In 1734 the Raja was taken dangerously ill, and being on his 
death-bed was asked to name his heir. He replied, ** his ministers 
need have no anxiety on the point, as they would find a young nun* 
tending cattle near Sing-Jyan.g rf the girl is a daughter of Ncer- 
Gahden, of the Tak-chhungtar family, and has bad a son by mo.” 
This son had been born at Ang-nye-khi-sa, and was called Namgye 
Penchoo. The Raja shortly afterwards died. 

rNAM-rGYAL PHUN-TSHOGS 

Was born in 1733. 

At this date the Kozis or, more correctly, the Jongpens (local 
governors) were chosen from the fourteen leading families: the head 
among them was one Changzed Tamdi (rTa-mGrui) of the Tsh4-chu- 
tar family : he headed the opposition and refused to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of Namgud Penchoo, and assumed the reins of government. 
For three years or so Tamdi and his party were successful, but finally 

* Proliabij of SaDgacliellinc. 
t A grazing placo near Du ode. 

■ LalltTishna Public; l ibrary 
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the Lepcha or national party in favour of Namga4 Penchoo gained 
strength, and Tamdi was forced to flee to Lhassa and lay his cause 
before the Tibetans! During the quarrel there were several fights, 
and blood was shed on either side. 

To settle this dispute and the succession, the Tibetans sent a 
commission under one Rabden Sher-pa*Gya1])a to make a full enquiry 
and report. Having once obtained a footing in Sikhim, Rabden 
Gyalpa was in no hurry to depart, and actually reigned for some five 
years, though pretending all the while he was still engaged on his 
enquiry. 

During his regency he built forts at Karmie (Raja Tendook’s 
seat) and at Mangsir at the head of the Chongtong spur. 

In these days the Tiling monks of Pemiongtchi had a branch 
establishment at Rishehot opposite to Darjeeling, to which they used 
to resort in the hot weather and rains. The most celebrated among 
them was Lama Kang-chen-Raljm^Dorje, a Tibetan from Sher. While 
at Rishehot he made friends with Cmmgzed Earwang, described as 
a Lepcha minister, who was living in exile at Darjeeling, ^rwang 
besought the Lama’s aid and went to Earmie, where through the Lama’s 
intercession he was introduced to, and pardoned by, the Regent 
Rabden, who hitherto had not taken up warmly the cause of Namgud 
Penchoo. Now, nowever, by the influence of tiama Ralpe, the Regent 
declared for Namgu4 Penchoo, and a national agreement or amnesty 
was drawn to and promulgated at Mangsir. l^is is known as the 
Hang*Sher-hDu-ma. 

A copy unfortunately m detail is not forthcoming, but apparently 
under it we Lepchas obtained a greater share in the administration as 
Tumiyang or superintendents of cultivation^ and some fixed system of 
revenue was devised. The names still si^Tive and are— 
fl) h Bah'pa. 

1 2) b Zo-lung, a tax on forest produce. 

(3) Tshong-skyed, a custom or incomo'tax. 

After this Rabden formally placed Raja Namgu^ Penchoo on the 
throne and returned to Tibet, 

The Regent Rabden’s eldest son was one Aned, whose daughter 
became Raja Nameud Penchoo’s first wife.^ The mdy, however, died 
from dysentery wiwqut having had any children. 

Subsequently Raja Namgud married or, perhaps, more properly 
engaged himsdf to two ladies— (1) a daughter of Pishi>Ter^en of U, 
and (2) a daughter of Deba>Sham8her-Ehiti«Phukpa. jBeing in a 
dilemma which lady to jchooN. the Raja sent and consulted the Sakya 
Penchen Rimpoche as to which lady he should marry, and the choice 


* Alio Shak-pa. 
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Ml upon Deba>Shamsher*Khiti-Phttkpa’s daughter. By her the JElaja 
had a son, Tenzing Namgud. 

According to a proclamation dated 1826, Raja Chophoo records 
that “ Karuran^ uras really a slave, though bis mother gave out he 
was the illegitimate son of the Raja. Karwaug became so neat that 
he put Raja Namgye Penchoo entirely aside, and gradually turned 
out all the old Jongpens and put his own sons in bis stead, wiio began 
to use red seals and take the law into their own hands. Karwang 
finally joined the Limbus, and in this way caused the invasion of the 
Goorkhas.” 'I'his is undoubtedly an exaggeration, as thoro exist 
several deeds stamped by Changzed Karwang, and the colour of the 
seal has always been black and not the royal red. Further, his son, 
Chothup, obtained bis sobriquet of Satrajeet from his victories over the 
Nepalese. 

bsTAN hDSIN rNAM-rGYAL 

(Tenzing Namgud) was born about 1769, and succeeded his father 
in 1780 about. 

He married Anyo Gyelyuni, the daughter of Changzed Elarwang, 
by whom he had a son, Choephoe Namgu4, born in 1785. About 
1767 Deb Judhur rose into power and became Raja of Bhutan, .while 
from 1765 to 1769 Raja Prithi Narayan Singh was making himself 
master of Nepal. With two such restless powers on either side it 
was not likely that a buffer State like Sikhim could escape the 
ravages of war. 

About 1770 the Bhutanese had overrun all Sikhim east of the 
Tista, while some of their spies or scouts actually got as far as 
klangbru below Barphung. The whole country, however, rose, and 
the Bhutanese, who seemed to have concentrated their main forces 
above the Ralong Samdong (bridge over the Tista), were utterly- 
defeated and fled across the Tatna-Ia precipice below Mafila; here the 
Sikhimese had prepared an ambuscade above and spiked the bottom 
of the precipice below: thus caught, the straggling forces were cut up 
to a man and perished miserably. 

In 1775-76 Raja Sinha Protapa Sah, son and successor of ILija 
Prithi Narayan Sah, threatened the invasion of Sikhim; but the 
Tibetan general, Deba Patza alius Depbn tPal-rTsal, was sent to make 
a diversion, and the Goorkba Raja at that time failed in his attempt. 
The war, however, was waged with varying success for several years. 
During this war Changzed Karwang’s son, Changzed Chothup, alias 
Athingpoi, alias Satrajeet, greatly distinguished himself: the voiious 
names are those given him by the Tibetans, the Lepchas, and the 
Goorkhas. Under the first appellation he is known to have negotiated 
with the Bhutanese (probably after their dot'oat at Tuiua-ia), and 
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obtained the restitution of the Rhenock ridge and the neighbouring 
land at Pop>chu. 

The second name was given him by the Lepchas in consideration 
of bis having visited Pbd or Tibet, while the third commemorates his 
seventeen victories over the Goorknas in the Terai and the Morung. 

His militaiT colleague was Deba Takarpo, the grandfather of the 
present Yangthang Eazi: the name given is merely the family and 
not the personal name, which was Jor-den (hByor IDan), alicu Sang 
Rinzin (Tshang Rin-hZin). 

This officer carried on the war successfully for a time and drove 
back the Goorkhaa from Ham and the hills; and' his forces actually 
penetrated as far as Chain pore. Here near Bilungjong the Sikhimese 
general was defeated and slain, and his army dispersed, and in con* 
sequence of this defeat Satrajeet had also to retire from the Morung. 
I'he date of Deba’s death and defeat was about 1787. 

Active hostilities seemed to have then died out for a time, and 
Sikhim was lulled into a state of false security, when suddenly in 
1788-89 a Goorkha force under General Jor Singh secretly crossed 
the Chiabhanjan pass and penetrated, unobserved across the Kalhait. 
Kubdentse was surprised: there were no means of resisting, and the 
Raja and Rani had to il^ precipitately without saving any property, 
save a mask of Kanchinjingna, which the Rani snatched from the 
altar and carried off in the bosom of her dress. gSol-tPon Tshang.* 
rNam-i’Gyal, grandfather of the Phodang lama, took up the Rajwa 
son gTsug'Phud-rNam-rGyal and bore him on his snoulders vid 
Kutong Glidt to the Mo*chu valley, and so close was the pursuit, that 
the fugitives had to subsist on turok or wild yams, which they dug 
up in the jungles. More troops were sent by the Goorkha General 
Danioodar Pandd, which overran and held possession of all Sikhim 
south and west of the Tista. 

In 1790 the Raja went to Lbassa to obtain help, and the Tibetan 
Government promised to render help and arranged to send an army 
towards Nyanam (sMya-nam). Meanwhile Chotimp, Jomgye, and 
Densa Siring wrote to Lhassa to say they had recovered Sikhim: 
the Tibetans in consequence were incensed and ceased preparations. 
In 1700 the Raja died, and the Tibet Government apparently gave his 
young son, Chophoe Namgyd, some presents and sent him back. 

gTSUG-PHUD-rNAMGYAL 

(Cho*phoe Namgyd) was bom in 1785, and nominally succeeded 
his father in 1790. ^ 

111 1791 the Goorkhas made war with Tibet and sacked Tashe* 
IhuiqK), but in the following year were defeated near Katmandu and 
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had to sign an ignominious treaty. In this war a party of Tibetans oro 
said to have reached Martam on the left bank of the Tista, but it is 
Quite clear from the sites of the fortifications near Katong Qbiit that 
Me popular party in Sikhim successfully and without help prevented 
the Goorkhas crossing the Tista. In fact, in the proclamation 
referred to above, the Raja records that the Tibetans had refused 
Sikhim help or to listen to their representations, when peace was 
being made, on the ground that though Bhutan had rendered the 
Tibetans assistance, the Sikbimese had not. In consequence during 
the negotiations carried on by the Cliinese General Hosi-Thang- 
thang, Sikhim was not represented, the Raja and his family were 
reduced to great straits, the boundai^ with Nepal was drawn 'back 
to the left bank of the Tista, and Tibet resumed the Raja’s fiefs at 
Piahte Jong and Samye, and pushed its own boundary up to the 
Chola-Jelep range. 

For some years Pemiongchi and all the South Tista tract paid 
rent to Nepal, until in 1815 the Nepalese were expelled by the 
British Government, who by the Treaty of 1817 restored aU this 
country together with the Terai to the Sikhim Raja. But even then 
the Raja had to be content to see his western boundary thrown back 
from the Kankayi to the Phalut range and the Mechi river. This 
boundary appears to have been orimnally laid down by Major Barre 
Latter, who was accompanied by Nazir ChainaTinjin, MachaTimbah, 
and Lama Duchim Longadoo. About the year 1814 the Raja com* 
menced building a palace at Tumlong, which was henceforward to be 
the capital in preference to Rubdentse, considered insecure and too far 
distant from Tibet. 

In 1819 a serious' quarrel arose between the Baja and his 
minister, his own uncle Bho*lod, but was patched up and an agree- 
ment made. Another agreement was made tho following year, and 
a third in 1824, but about that time his wife and child (the former 
seems to have been friendly to the minister) died, and the Raja, freed 
from all restraint, seemed determined to make away with his relative : 
so finally in 1826 Bho-lod was treacherously murdered near Tumlong 
by Tung-yik Menchoo, father of Dunya Namgyo, better known as the 
Pagla Dowan. Bho-lod’s cousin, Yuk-LhatGrup aim tkra-thup, fearing 
a similar fate, fled from Sikhim and took refuge at Unthoo in Nepal 
with some 800 of his Lepcha tribesmen. 

Shortly after this disputes arose on the Sikhim and Nepal 
boundary, which came under the cognizance of the Governor-General’s 
Agent for the North-Eastern Frontier and the Resident in Nopal. 
In 1828 Captain Lloyd was deputed to the Sikhim frontier in 
connection with these disputes, lie penetrated the hills in coumany 
with Mr. J. \y. Grant, the Commercial Resident at Malda, as »r as 
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Rincliingpunr'. These gentlemen, attracted by the position of Dar* 
feeling’, brought it to the notice of the Governor-General, and it was 
resolved by Government to open negotiations with the Maharaja of 
Sikliim on the first convenient occasion for the cession of Darjeeling 
to the British Government in return for an equivalent in lands or 
money. Tliis opportunity occurred in 1831-35, when the Lepcha 
refugees in Nepal made an inroad into the Sikhim Terai, and 
Colonel Lloyd was deputed to enquire into the causes of the 
idisturl>ance. The refugees were obliged to return to Nepal, and 
the negotiation ended in the unconditional cession by the Maharaja 
of the Darjeeling tract under a Deed of Grant, dated February 1835. 

In 1841 the Government granted an allowance of Rs. 3,000 per 
annum to the Maharaja as confpensation for the cession of Darjeeling, 
and in 1846 a further sum of 11s. 3,000: in all Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

The settlement of Darjeeling advanced rapidly, its population 
having risen from not more than 1*00 souls in 1839 to about 10,000 
in 1849, chiefly by immigration from the neighbouring States of 
Nepal, Sikhim, and Bhutan, in all of which slavery is prevalent. 
Tiicre was free trade in labour and all other commodities, with forest 
land enough for all comers to settle in, and every encouragement 
given to the new arrivals. The increased importance of Darjeeling, 
under free institutions, was a source of early and constant jealousy 
and annoyance to the Dewan of the Maharaja, who was himself the 
monopolist of all trade in Sikhim, and this jealousy 'was shared in by 
the Lamas and other principal people in the country, who lost their 
rights over slaves settling as Britisn subjects in our territpry. The 
plan jiursued was through reports and secret emissaries to frighten our 
new subjects, by declaring that they should be delivered up as escaped 
slaves to their former masters, and by discouraging the resort in every 
way of the Sikhim people to Darjeenng ; added to which some Britisn 
subjects were occasionally kidnapped to be sold into slavery, and 
there were frequent denials of aid in capturing and surrendering 
criminals. There has always been an arrangement for a mutum 
exchange of slaves between Sikhim and Bhutan, and Dr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent of Darjeeling, was constantly importuned by the 
Maharaja of Sikhim and his Dewan to get the British Government to 
follow a similar course with Sikhim, which was of necessity steadily 
refused. 

In 1849 Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell, while travelling in 
Sikhim with permission of Government and the Maharaja, were 
suddenly seized and made prisoners. The object was -to zorce Dr. 
Campbell to relinquish claims for the surrender of criminals ; to make 
him, while in durance, agree to the dictation of the Dewan regarding 
the giving up of escaped slaves; and to detain him until these 
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enforOed conditions should be sanctioned by Government. Foiled 1^ 
^e declaration that whatever concessions might be extorted then 
would not be confirmed by Gbvernment, and intimidated by the 
declaration of the Gk>vemor-General that the Maharma’s head mould 
answer for it if a hair of the head of Dr. Campbell or Dr. Hooker 
were hurt, the Sikhimese eventually released the prisoners on 
24tb December 1849. 

In February 1850 an aven^ng force urossed the Great Rungeet 
river into Sikhim. The expedition resulted in the stoppage of the 
annual fpnat of Rs. 6,000 enjoyed by the Maharaja, the annexation 
of the Imkhim Tend, and of we portion of the Sikhim hills bounded 
by the Rummam river on the north, the Great Rungeet and the Tista 
on the east, and by the Nepal frontier, on the west. This new 
territo^ was put under the management of the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling; the Dewan was ostensibly dismissed from office, and for 
some years matters proceeded smoothly and well between Sikhim and 
our Government. But this man having worked his way into power 
again through his wife, an illegitimate daughter of the Maharaja, the 
kidnapping of our subjects was resumed without the possibility of 
obtaining redress. In April and May 1860 two aggravated cases of 
kidnapping were reported to Government. All ordinary^ efforts to 
procure reparation having failed, the Governor*General in Council 
resolved to occupy the territory of the Maharaja lying to tho north of 
the Rummam river and to the west of the Great Rungeet, and to retain 
it until our subjects were restored, the offenders given up, and security 
obtained against a recurrence of similar offences. On the 1st Novom* 
ber 1860 the Superintendent of Darjeeling crossed the Rummam with 
a small force, -and advanced as far as Kinchingpung. But he was 
eventually forced to fall back on Darjeeling. A stronger force was 
then despatched under coinmand of Lieutenant-Colonc''. Gawler, 
accompamed by the Hon’ble Ashley Eden as Envoy and Special 
Commissioner. The force advanced to the Tista, when the Sikhimese 
acceded to the terms dictated by the Govemor>Genera], and on tiie 
28th of March 1861 a new treaty, consisting of twenty-three articles, 
was concluded by the Envoy with Maharaja Sikyong Nam^''al, as 
his father, Midiacaja Cho*phoe Namgy^, though alive and in Qiumbi, 
was afraid to come over. Cho-phoe Namgyd died in 1863. 

SRID-SKYONG-rNAM-rGYAL 

(SikWong Nam^4^ was born in 1819, and practically became 
JUja in 1861, though his father did not die until two years later. 

The annual allowance of Rs. 6,000 forfeited in 1850 was in 1862 
natoied, as an act of grace, to the ruling Maharaja Sikyong Namgyd : 

c 2 
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it was increased in 1868 to Rs. 9)000, and in 1873 to Rs. 12,000 on 
ihe understanding that it was granted without any reference to the 
increased yalue of Darjeeling and purely as a rnara of consideration 
for the Maharaja. 

In 1808 the Maharaja solicited permission for the return of the 
ex-Dewan, but the request was refused as being contrary to the 7th 
article of the Treaty of 1861, and likely to lead to intrigues for the 
succession. 

But to understand this and subsequent events an examination of 
the family relations of Raja Cbo*phoe Namml is necessary, and to 
explain tnesc the following genealogical tree has been drawn out. 



BAJA CHO PHOE NAH6TAL. 
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Neither Cho-phoe nor Sikyong Rajas appear to have taken much 
interest in the administration, and so in consequence of their relation- 
ship by marriage and birth, first Dewan Namgay and after his banish- 
ment, in a lesser degree, Changzed Kar-po became the really influen- 
tial personages in the State. Dewan Namgay* was anti-English in 
feeling and conduct, while Changzed, on the other hand, pretended 
much sympathy for the English. 

In 1873 Raja Sikyong Namgyd, accompanied by his half-brother, 
the present Raja Thothub Namgyd, and his half-sister Seringputti, 
and Changzed Gclong Kar-po, visited Sir George Campbell, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at Darjeeling. 

Raja Sikyong Namgyel died in April 1874, and unsuccessful 
intrigues were attempted to set aside the accession of Thothub 
Namgy6 in favour of Tinle Namgyd (bom in 1866), but were 
defeated by tho prompt actiofl of the then Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling, Mr. J. Ware Edgar (now Sir John Edgar). 


mTHU-sTOBS-rNAM-rGYAL 

I 

(Tho-tub Namgye) was born in 1860, and on the death of his 
linlf-brothcr both ascended his throne and married his widow, a lady 
of Tasholhnnpo by name Pending. She died in childbirth in 1880, 
leaving three children by Thothub, viz., a daughter, Namgyel Dumo, 
liorn in 1876, and two sons; the elder Tchoda-Namgyd, heir to the 
Raj, born in 1877, and tho younger Chotal, born in 1879, supposed 
to be the incarnation at Phodang of Sikyong Namgyel. 

In October 1875 Sir Richard Temple had a friendly interview 
with the Raja and Changzed Kar-po at Chomnaga near the Cho-la 
pass. At this interview the Raja expressed his desire that the British 
Government should undertake arrangements for the conservation of 
the sal, pine, and other forests in his territory, but nothing was 
actually carried out. 

The Maharaja was invited to be present at the Imperial Assem- 
blage at Delhi on the 1st January 1877, but as he was unable to 
attend, his banner, medal, and ring were duly presented to him at 
Tumlong by Mr. Edgar mentioned above. 

Some complications which had arisen as far back as 1872 
between one Luchmee Das Prodhan, the head of the Nepalese 
Newars in Dai-jeeling, and the Lassoo Kazi, the Sikhim Vakil in 
Darjeeling, but had been smoothed over, again became prominent 
in 1878, so that in November of that year the present Raja nnd 


• Died in 1888 . 
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Changzed Kar-po came to Ealimpong to meet the Hon’ble Sir Acdiley 
Eden, the then Lioutenant-Governor of Bengal. The question ol 
Nepalese settling in Sikhim was there discussed, and Nepalese settlers 
were admitted in certain parts under certain restrictions. This 
agreement, owing to the intrigues of the exiled Dewan Namgay, the 
Dorjee ^pen of Pemiongclii and Norden Gelong, tahsildu at Kalim* 
pong, did not work well, and events culminated in the disturbances 
and fight at Rhenok in 1880. Mr. A. W. Paul was then sent to settle 
matters at Tunilong, and a fresh agreement was drawn up and 
promulgated on the 14tli April 1880. This, with some slight modi* 
ncations arranged by the Phodang Lama and the Oorjee Lopen, 
worked well. 

Changzed Kar-po, after a visit to Giantzi, where he met the 
Chinese Amban and some of the Tibetan officials, died in 1879. This 
visit apparently took place shortly after the interview with Sir Ashley 
Eden, and appears to have resulted in some secret agreement with 
Tibet and the investiture of Thothub Nanigyd with a Chinese button 
of the Ist rank (plain coral). 

As stated above, Rani Pending died in 1880, and these two 
deaths threw the whole power of the State into the hands of the old 
Rani Men-chi and Dewan Namgay, who naturally, from living wholly 
at Chumbi, favoured Tibetan interests and the cause of young Tinle, 
then growing up to manhood. 

Raja Thothub meanwhile lived peacefully at Tumlong and 
evinced no disposition to contract a second marriage. However, 
pressure seems to have been brought to bear on him, and so having 
obtained two elephants from the Government of Bengal in 1881, he sent 
them to the Grand Lamas at Tashelhunpo and Lhassa, in charge of 
Nudup Gyaltsen (brother of the Phodang Lama) and the Rhenok 
Kazi. These officers, when at Lhassa, arranged a marriage between 
the Raja and the daughter of Shafe Utok, one of the leading men 
in Tibet. 

Unfortunately the old Rani and her son Tinle, accompanied by 
Dewan Namgay, followed shorty afterwards in 1882-83, and, app|^ 
ently in furtherance of their design to place Tinle in direct succession 
to the Raj, broke off this match, and secured as a wife to the Raja the 
daughter of an inferior officer, in the Dalai Lama’s court, known as 
Leden-se. It is said that the old Rani had to execute a bond, guaran- 
teeing that the Raja of Sikhim would receive the ^1 as his Ram: 
but without ^e lightest attempt at a show of decency, the girl 
immediately went *0 live with Tinie, and by the, time the party 
returned fromldiassa to Chumbi, she was very far mne in pregnancy, 
and in fact bore two children before Raja Thothub ever saw her, 
AU this helped the intrigues in favour of Tmle, as his joint maiziage 
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with Lcdcn-se’a^ daughter is pointed out as proving Thothub and 
Tinie are legitimate brothers, and so both of the Ro 3 ral family, 
])oIynndry being permissible under Tibetan law. The real facts as 
to Tinle’s parentage have been given above. 

liaja Thothub up to 1884 remained in Sikhim and refused to 
liavc anything to do with the girl, but in 1885 the influence of Tinle 
became too great, especially as the Deputy Commissioner himself 
approved of his going to Chumbi to learn what was being done 
regarding the dispute between Bhutan and Tibet and the interruptions 
to trade. Accordingly Raja Thothub went over to diumbi norni* 
nally to pay his respects to the ShafeRampa. Subsequently the Raja 
was requested to remain at Chumbi, while the Macaulay Mission was 
in progress in 1886. In that year, after the stoppage of the Macaulay 
Mission, the Tibetans advanced into Sikhim and built a fort at lingtu 
which they persistently refused to evacuate. The Raja remained at 
Chumbi, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Indian Govern* 
ment and the stoppage of his pension, until December 1887, when he 
returned to Gantok, in the meantime having made an agreement with 
the Tibetans at a place called Galing. In March 1888 the Sikhim 
Itlxpeditionary Force was sent against Lingtu, which the Tibetans 
"’cre compelled to evacuate, and m September the campaign ended 
with the complete expulsion of the Tibetans across the Jelep. 

In December 1888 thp Chinese Resident, His Excellency ShSng 
Tai, arrived at Gnatong, and negotiations were opened with a view 
to a settlement of the Sikhim>Tibetan dispute, but were unsuccessful, 
and so were formally broken off on the 11th January 1889. 

On the arrival in Darjeeling of Mr. James H. Hart, of the 
Chinese Imperial Customs Service, fresh attempts at the solution of 
our difficulties were made, and after long interchange of views, nego* 
tiations were re*opened towards the close of 1880, and resulted in 
the convention signed in Calcutta on the 17th March 1890. 

In June 1889 Mr. J. C. White, Executive Engineer,' was appoint* 
od Assistant Political Officer at Gantok to advise and assist tbu 
Maharaja in his administration of the country. A representative 
Council selected from the chief men in Sikhim was also established 
with the same view. 

Good roads have been opened from Pedong in British territory to 
the Jelep pass and to Tumlong, properly briiked throughout. Iron 
bridges have also been constructed across the 'Tista, the Kungeet and 
other streams, and communication throughout S{kb<Ci h*is boen very 
greatly improved. 
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PopuiATiON, Tribks, and Cnii.p Families op Sikhim. 

A census taken in Sikhim in February 1891 roughly divided tb'e 
population as follows : — 


Bace or caste. 


Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total 

Lepcha 

• •• 

2,362 

2.399 

1.001 

8.762 

lihutea 

• e • 

1,966 

1,960 

968 

4,894 

3,356 

Limbu 


1,255 

1,159 

942 

OuruQg 

eee 

1,108 

1,047 

766 

2,921 

Murmi 

• •• 

801 

778 

1,2n8 

2,807 

Rni, Jimdar, &c. 
Khnmbu 


742 

691 

687 

2,020 

e e • 

726 

648 

589 

1,963 

Kami 

a e e 

636 

464 

580 

1,070 

Brahmaa 

• •• 

521 

372 

621 

1,414 

Alangor 

• •• 

363 

346 

192 

001 

Chotri 

• • t 

303 

253 

273 

829 

Newar 

e e a 

240 

183 

304 

727 

Slaves 

a e # 

124 

99 

103 

326 

Dirzi 


102 

92 

93 

287 

MiscellnnoouSi includ- 
ing troops 

350 

72 

99 

521 


11,589 

10, ,563 

8,306 

80.458 


Of the above, the Limbus, Gurungs, Murmis, Khumbus, and Hangars 
are niore or less allied, w'hile the others, excepting the Lepcha and 
IDiuteu, are later immigrants from beyond the Arun in Nepal; thus, 
roughly speaking, it may be said that there are three main stocks in 
Sikbiin : — 

the oldest and perhaps aboriginal inhabitants of Sikhim were 
the “Kong,” or, as we know them from their Nepalese 
title, “the Lepchas;”* 

the next in importance, if not in antiquity, como the Kham>pa 
or Kham oa, the immigrants from the Tibetan province of 
Khams ; commonly called llhuteas ; 

while the Sikhim Limbus tank as last and least: these belong 
to what Mr. Risley styles the Lhdsa Gotra, as they are 
believed to have migrated to Sikhim from Shigatsi, Penam, 
Norpu, Khyongtse, Samdubling, and Gvahgtee, places in 
the Tibetan province of Tsang, south ox the Tsanpo. 

All the families in Sikhim belong to one or other of these strains, 
or to an admixture of them, as intermarriages are allowed. 


* Dr. Waddell in a aeparnte article baa ahown tbat the LeMhaa are probablj Indo- 
Cbineae cognate with the tribea of Hilla, and entered the 9ub-Hinialapaa aid the 

Aaa«m rallej. 
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The royal family belong to the second of the above. 

The descendants of Khyd-bum-sar are divided into sL\ families, 
viz.- 


Py ak-Tsen - Tar 
Pu-pun-Sum.* 


(1) Ynl-tenpa or Yul-thon-pa. 

(2) Lingzerpa. 

(3) Zhan-tar-pa or Zhan-po- ] 

tar. 

(4) Tshd-gyu-Tarpa or Tshds 

bCliu*tar. 

(5) Nyim-Gyd-pa. 

(6) Guru-tashc-pa. 


forming the Tong- 
du-ru-zi, or “ the 
four families of 
a 1 ,000 collec- 
tions.” 


But with Khy<5-bumr8ar came othert Tibetans or Khnm-pas, who 
founded the eight families now &nown as tlio hBeps-mTshan-bGyad, 
or tho tribe of “tlie eiglit respectable names.” 

There is some confusion as to the exact names of these eight 
sub-families and the order in which they rank, but the followinif is 
fairly correct: — 


1. Pon-pa. 

2. rGan-sTag-Pu-Tshogs or tGon-gSang-pa. 

3. Nam-gTsang-sKho-pa or sKor-pa. 

4. sTag-Chhung-Tar-pa. 

5. tKar-Tshogs-pa. 

6. Grong-sTod-pa. 

7. bTshun-rGyal-pa or rGyas-pa. 

8. mDo-Khang-pa or Kham-pa. 


In all there are thus fourteen original main families of Tibetan origin 
in Sikhim, if we do not include a fifteenth, tlie Pu-'l'shogs Nier-pok, 
descended from tho illegitimate grandson of Tshd-bChu-tar referred to 
in page 9 above : the representatives of this branch have dwindled 
considerably and are in low circumstances near Chongpon close to 
Pemiongchi. 

These fourteen main families have the right to be admitted to 
the Tasong monastery at Pemiongchi without payment of nuzzur or 
entrance fees. 

The Pon-pa are again subdivided into five, viz. — 


(a) Nag-1 Dig. (<f) Na-pon. 

{b) Lha-bSungs. {e) Pon-Chbung-pa. 

(c) Yos-lChags. 


* ** Pu-pua-Sum means ** the three brothers.” 

t As mentioned above, Khye Bamsa had three brothers# who migrated to Hah in 
Bhutan# whence their descendants migrated into Sikhim. 
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Bdsides the aboye thara ara othar familias of Tibatan origin which 
form Mr. Rial^a Roi-riihung (i.e,, litilo familias). Thasa qama into 
Sikhim at yarioBs times, since the establishment of the Raj, and are 
divided into groups (named after tiieir place or manner of origin). 
The chief and most important are the-^ 

(i) Pu-Tsho-po-pa. 

(li) Lag'lDingpa. 

(iii) rGod-Rong-pa. 

(iv) (^eng'pa. 

(yj sTod-pa. 

(yi) Shat'pa. 

(yii) hBar-Phong-Pa-Tsha>no (Barphungpuso). 

(viu) A lDan-Pu-Tsha*po (Aidinpaso). 

The above families are admitted into the Pemiongchi monastery, but 
only ou payment of heavy entrance fees. 

Of these the (▼) sTod-pa or Tumu-sTod-pa, so called from their 
having first settled in Tumu or the upper Mo-chu valley, are aeain 
subdivided into— 

(a) Toi Lha*goi*pa or sTod*Lha-rQbd. 

(M Toi'Jdm Yang'pa or sTod-hJam-tByang^. 

(e) Toi-Chhu-khdpa dr sTod«Cbhu kba-pa. 

After all the above come others, such as the — 

(2) Chombi-pa, immigrants from Kham in Tibet and Hah in 
Bhutan to the lower reaches of the Mochu near Chumbi. The follow 
ing subdivisions are given 

(a) Lham«tar or Lba*ma-tar. 

(d) Gue-ne-pu-Tshogs or tG^-bsNyen-pu-Tsha-pa. 

(e) Agon or Ang-tGon. 

(d) Athub-pu-Tshogs. 

(e) Do*Shoi-pa or rOog-Zhod-pa. 

(/) Khimbarpa or Kbyim-hPar-pa. 

In the north the Lachen-Laohung valleys have been colonised 
1^ other immigrants from Hah and Faro in Bhutan, who are new 
called the— 

(3) Lopon Lhpndttb. 

There are other families also whose names are in many cases 
derived from local features: among them are found the— 

(4) (a) A>Bom-pa. Na-Mangs. 

y) Mang-sFod'pa. I (ef) Shag-Tshang-pa. 
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(«) rDo-hRob-pa. 
sGang-rGyab'pa. 
La>ho^a. 
Mang^sbang'pa. 
sPa-Thing*pa. 

1 1,^3-ri-pa. 


Ea-g 7 ^*pa. 

If) Dobta>po, to whom belong 
Dunya Namra6 (the Pagla 
Dewan) and his father, 
Tungyik Menchoo, mur* 
derer of Bholod. 


Among the above, the traditions regarding the ancestors of the 
Li^-lDingpa (ii) and rGod-Rong-pa (iii) are curious. To the south-east 
of Pema-kod-chen lies the country of*Lho*tawa, inhabited by cannibals ; 
at their weddings it is customary to kill and eat the bride’s fathei^ 
' muthor, suoulcf the hunters, sent to forage for the feast, retun 
uipty-haaded. Many years ago the sons of Guru Cbhod-wang ana 
of another learned lama, in hopes of improving their minds, as they 
-were not as elever as their fathers, went on a pilgrimage to Tsari 
and Pema-kod. One evening they arrived at an old woman’s hut at 
Lho-khabta and took shelter there. The woman informed them that 
the owner of the hut hud gone out hunting in order to procure some 
game to celebrate the marriage of his sun, and addea that if the 
inters were unsuccessful, she would be killed and eaten at the first 
ay’s feast; while if they continued unsuccessful, the two lamas 
would be killed and entcii on the second and third days of the cere- 
.nony. On hearing this the travellers were naturally very much 
alarmed, and begged the old woman to show them some means of 
getting away and sp saving their life. She instructed them that at 
the distribution of her remains the men of the house would probably 
offer the lamas one of her arms to be cooked in a curry : that if they 
did so, the lamas should beg for the bar 1 instead, on pretence that in a 
previous existence the old woman had been a grout hero and the hand 
was more precious. If the lamas obtaincil the hand, then there was 
hope for them, and they should that veiy <l:iy at midnight decamp 
from the house, taking ivith them the dead hand. Matters turned 
out ns pi'cdicted : the old lady was killed for the feast to welcome the 
bride’s arrival, and the lamas succeeded in obtaining the hand, and 
escaping with it that night. In the morning the men of the house, 
missing the lumas, followed on their tracks, tracing them like dogs 
by the scent. Seeing them coming, the lamas climbed up a high tree: 
soon the liuntcrs with their noses to the ground came to the foot of 
the tree and there lost all further trace. The others with those hunt* 
ing by scent got angry with the latter and threw them down on their 
backs to kill them : in this position the hunters were obliged to look 
up and so saw the lamas in the tree, and pointed up with their fingers; 
taking this as a sign of resistance, the others cut off the hands, before 
an explanation of the signs could be given. Learning, however, 
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where the lamas were, the men benn to cut down the tree. Bather, 
.than fall alive into the hands of such barbarians, the lamas determin* 
ed to kill themselves by flinging themselves off the tree. They tried 
to do this, but the one who held the woman’s hand was miraculoudy 
wafted through the air, still clinging to the hand, and safely transport* 
ed to Lhobrak. The other was transformed into the semblance of 
a vulture and flew into some thick forest, whence he subsequently 
made his escape. In commemoration of this event the first lama 
obtained the name of LaglDing«pa, “the hand*fiyer,” and the 
latter of rGod*Rong-pa, “we wild bird (the lammergeyer) of the 
crags.” 

The first La-ding-pa connected with Sikhim was called Lama 
Thampa Fhur-gyel, literally the Holy Flying King: he is said to 
have been able to fly all over the Tumo valley, Rinchingong and 
Nyam-nag-tsho. This miraculous power of flight'is attributed to more 
than one lama at Sikhim. Thus just below Tashiding is pointed out a 
rock, called Urgyen-phur-sa, because Padmasambhava is said to have 
flown thence. 

The Barphungpuso (vii) and Adinpnso (riii) have hitherto been 
thought to be pure Lepcna or B<5ng families, a.id General Mainwaring 
considers that the first is Bar-f(5ng-mos=“the flowing from on high,” 
and the second A'-den=“the created, fashioned, formed,” the two 
combined being equivalent to “the patricians and plebians.” The 
following accounts given by members of the two families are entirely 
different:— 

The original ancestor of Tekong-tek, the old Lepcha chief in the 
time of Jo-khy4-Bum*sar, came of divine orgin, Tekong-tek being the 
sixth in direct descent. From Tekong-tek or one of his brothers came 
one Tasa Aphong some five or six generations later, who was a leading 
Lepcha and a minister under Baja Ten-sung Namgud.* His wife was 
alw a Lepchani. The husband in course of duty was sent on a mission 
to Tibet which lasted some time. In his absence the Raja formed an 
attachment for his Minister’s wife, and by him she became the mother 
of a son, who was called Yukthing Adub or Arub. This boy grew up 
and rose to the office of Treasurer to Raja Chador Nanigue. When 
the latter fled to Ham and Tibet on the invasion of the Bhutanese, 
Adup was in charge of the palace of Bubdentse, and thus fell into 
the hands of the Bhutanese, who brought him prisoner to Hah in 
Tibet. Here from an incestuous marriage there was bom to him a 


• Tm Aphong origiatUj hold n nwll post or Uhoilihip nthis natiTo pkoo hBu-p^g. 
and hia full title wai Tvmiyaiig ThekoBjg TiM Aiihoiiff of hBar-phag : thia waa oontraeted to 
Bar-phai( A-phong. and thence to Ba^-phong t }uio9 hiii.deaoendanta (ra-taho) are now known 
na ^ ttie Bu-phoiig*pa-to^'* 
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son, called from his birthplace at Dzom<thang near Paro in Bhutan, 
Dzom-tashi.* This man u known by several names, such as Athing 
Tbi-sbe, Yuk- thing De-si, but is best known by his Tibetan title 
Changzed Karwang or Karwie. Some details of his life are given 
under the reigns of Rajas Chador, Gyur-me, Namgud Penchoo, and 
Tenzing Namgud. 

Karwang was twice married, viz., to the daughter of one Yuk- 
Dagom of the Ta-karpo family and to a Limbu or Hangar lady, 
and ^d eighteen children : of these some eight or nine only need 
be mentioned. 

By the second lady we find the following : — 

(1) Namgyel Tshiring. I (3) Dzomgyel (Jomgy^). 

(2) Ka-blii Changzed. | (4) K6nga. 

By the first lady : — 

(5) Athing-pol | (0) Tateng Athing. 

And three daughters : — 

(7) Anyong.poi. | (8) Aflyo Gyalyum. j (9) Ailyo Chtt^wa. 

(1) Namgyel Tshiring was the ancestor of the present Barmik 
Kazi Dorze Dadup : he was also called Den-chap,” from having acted 
as Regent of Sikhim during the Raja’s absence, and the title is said to 
be still continued in the family. 

(2) Ka-bhi Changzed was the celebrated General Satrajeet or ' 
Changzed Chothup: he had only a daughter, married to Yapa-Tsi-suh 
of the Ta-karpo family, who thus became his. adopted son ; iffom them 
is descended tiio present Rhenock Kazi, Riiizing Namgyel. 

(3) Dzom^'yci is the ancestor of the three Kazis of Entchi, 
Kamtik, and Tatong (Gaiitok). 

(4) Konga was appointed Kazi of Kotah (t.e,, Ham): he had 
two children, Da-thupf (tGra-thup) and Gerong . Danen, a lama of 
Pciniongchi. The former again had two sons, one the father of the 
old Lassoo Kazi, who succeeded Tchebu Lama os Sikhim Vakil in 
Darjeeling, and the other Namgye, father of Yuk Simian Kazi of Kotah, 
whose son lifan Bahadur married Uaja Tendook’s daughter. Gerong 
Danen ffirsuok his vows, and marrying in his old age became the 
father of Sinkoop, the old Dharm din Kazi, who was the grandfather 
of the present youth Kazi Badur, and of Yuk Sateng a/ia* Bidoor 


* Mon* nrubaMj Knnvari" xvas'thc moii of DBOD'.-tashi. 
t See )). 19. 
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Kszi ot llRiUi wno wss aiso at uu« uuia ouuu»u ux 
monument so eonspicuous on the ridge in tho Bhutca Busti (Do<chiSk) 
was erected to the memory of his wife, Yang-chen, half-sister to Raja 
Tendook. ■ 

(6) Of Athing-poiC nothing seems to .be known. 

(6) Tateng Athin^, letter known as Changzcd Bho-lod or Ba-lu, 
became Minister to his sister’s son, Baja Chophoe Nanigy<^, and was 
murdered owing to the intrigues of Tung-yik Menchoo, father of the 
Dewan Dunya Namgud, better known as the Pagla Dewnn. Tateng 
Athing was the father of Gelong, the present Tateng Kozi, whose 
grandson, Dorje Tchiring, has married Raja Tenduok’s daughter. 

Nothing is known of tho daughters (7) and (9), but (8) Ailvo 
Gyalyum was married to Raja Tenzing Namgy6, and became tho 
mother of Raja Chophoe Namgyd. 

It will bo seen from tho above that though the Barphongpuso 
were made Kazis or Jongpens of the chief Lepch** districts, their 
descent is not a purely Lepcha one. 

The Adinpuso have still less claim to.the title of Lepcha. Their 
legendary history is to the effect that some generations before tho 
accession of Raja Penchoo to the throne of Bikhim,- threo brothers 
from Rhams-A-lDan-Chhos-hKhor-gLing in Tibet camo vid Lhassa 
and Tsang down the Lachen-Lachung route into Sikhim. At Kingon 
the eldest brother was so terrified at the awful hills and rocks and 
tho difficulties of the road that he turned back. The two otlior 
brothers persevered until they were stopped near sBas (Be) by a rod 
demon, called bTsan-_rNanis-rGyaI-mThon-po, who only let them pass 
on condition that their descendants should regularly do him worship. 
I'he younger brother subsequently settled at Mungbru and the elder 
at Barmy^. 

The more probable account is as follows: — ^In the middle of 
the thirteenth century the hierarch at Sakya was the great hGro< 
mGon-hPhags-pa, who was the spiritual g^ide to Prince Khublai, 
afterwards the Emperor Sa-chhen of China and the founder of Peking. 
In 1251 this monarch presented the learned lama with tho thirteen 
provinces of Tibet, called Khri-sKor-bChu-gSum, in.reco^tion of his 
sanctity and ability. A few yean later the lama made a journey, 
to Mongolia (and perhaps China). On his retym journey about 1261‘ 
he brought with him from Kham one Na-tWong-Ton-Grub, a native 
of Kbam-Aden. After some residen<^ at Sukyd the latter was 
advised by the lama to travel south and seek his fortunes in Sikhim, 
and so as far as Tidung, which he made his home. His son, 
Ts^-tWang-rNam-rGyal, removed to Tung-sBong (Ting-bong), where 
he married a Lepchani wife. Their son, bKra-gShi- I’on-GruB and 
grandson, bSam-hPhel, settled lower down the Talung valley at 
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Lingtbem. The latter’s son, Tshe-hPhel, resided at Yul-sBar-Phag. 
TsC'phel had two sons, Ye-shes and rDo-rJe, who crossing the Tista 
settled at Rin-tGon (Ringim). Dorje’s son, Nor-Pa-tWang>hDus, had 
again two sons, who ore the ancestors of Raja Tendook’s and Tchehu 
Lama’s families. The following is their genealogical tree : — 


XuR-Pv-1 Waro-uDc b. 


Lha-Trvii-Norpti. 


ilnn-brT 


Kluiin iTnnff iDnn-brTftn-hDiiiiff. 

Kliaiii-LiiifliGrubs. 
Na-SkycB (Jongia'ii of Biirinic). 
iiDsoiig 

Dif.ng Kliyiiiig liDuf. 
sDiiOiiK iLivIChofr. 


sDaOllg t 


l*iil«UHyor. 


^ pM'inir-T.li nil 'll n ni 1 rini n 'T^lKigs 
uNm KUsoiig'li llriig-bltyaN. 

RujN Tnidnolc imd otlicri 
aa Uvlftllcd below. 


Tslie-ring'tWnng-hDiu, who lived at fint at Kubbi 
near Tumloug and thence removed to GanCok. 

Norpu-Tbhe-ring of Nampliak. 

Korpu Ta-brGraa of Ge 3 'zing. 

rDorJe of Cliongpong. 

bDe*CIiheii*8kyaba of Yokiioiii. 

aJ 

NorpiM'GyahinTaban. 

Lha*rGyal. 

A-lras. 

Lha-tlihoe. 
rTkia-pu Lamn. 


It will thus be scon how little Lepcha blood there is in the two 
chief families of the Adinpuso stock. It is stated that De-Chhen-kyab 
was one of those who hailed Penchoo Namgud Raja at Yoksoni in 
1641. 

It nia}' be interesting to note that Doobgyo (Tendook’s^ father), 
though Jongpen of Uarinie, Yvent to Nagri as captain in the Sikhimese 
army, fought there against the Nepalese, and assisted Major Latter to 
lay down the present boundary between Sikhim and Nopal. He had 
two wives: by the elder, a daughter of the Pad-gLing Lama, he had 
two sons, Dawa Sring and Yit tam Sring, now a Jongpen in Nopal ; 
by tho younger wife, who was the daughter of the hGu-ling Jongpen, 
a Harphongpiiso by family, he had threo sons who lived to grow up, 
viz., liBrug-brTan-hDsin, Bahadur, and Tendook Pulgor. Doobgye 
had also two illegitimate sons, Uabden Tsiring and Uinchen Long-clol, 
Tnnernon nf Pachiin, both of whom have served ns i nterpr eters to 

\JUVt;AiJlU»Ub. 

There are, however, several Lepcha families still existing, parti- 
cniarly along the banks of tlie Talung river and its vicinity. Among 
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them the fullowing may be noted, many of whom derive their 
patronymic from the places they settled in 

(1) Singyang-mo, spr^d over Eastern Nepal: Tekong Solon 

was one of their ancestors. 

(2) Luksom-mo or Yoksom-mo, from the place of that name. 

(3) Si-niing or Sungut-mo, whose head-quarters are near Uungli 

Rungliot, and to whom is allied the family of we 
Khangsar Dewan and Phodang Lama. 

(4) Tuk-nyil-mo live near Cheumthang. 

(51 Sambo-moor Sumba-putslio occupy Namtheng nearChidum. 

(6) Turgok-mo live near Kinchingpung. 

(7) Kong-gong-mo are a numerous clan and came from Rong- 

gong near 11am. 

(8) Kheng-bo, from the place of that name near Ilam. 

(9j Nam-chhyo-mo occupy Sidhi and Karmic, and had as their 
Jongpen Chado, father of the Phodang Lama, and after 
him Lachoo, Chebu Lama’s father. 

(10) Guling-mo, near Ham in Nepal. 

(11) Samdar-mo ditto. 

(12) Kotha-mo, from Kotah near Ham. 

(13) ll»»rmyak-mo. 

(14) Sungphung-mo, ditto. 

(15) Namtehi-mo were formerly subordinate to the Gnabdeh 

Lama’s people, but subsequeiitly were granted a special 
Jongpen. 

(16) Sam-ling-rao in Nepal. 

(17) Mong-niong-mo near Dentem, whose headman is the 

Sing-li Maj)en. 

(18) Talong-ino, near Dharm-den. 

(19) Sang-pu-mo occupy Lingmo, which was given to the Song 

Jongpen, an uncle of Tchebu Lamas. 

(20) Song-mo, closely allied to preceding. 

(21) Namphak-mo, whose lands were given to the Phodang 

Lama. 

(22) Re-doo-mo live ^lear Rinchingpung and are under the 

Sikhim Raja direct. 

( 23) Kubbi-mt», from the place of that name near Tumlong, 

(24) Fok> ram-mo and 

(25) Rongeu-ram-mo live near Lingthem. 

(26) Rapgit-ram-mo, near the head of the Rimgcct. 

(27) Rathong-ram-mo and 

(28 1 'llangbi-ram-mo neiff the Bathong. 

i 29 Lo-so-mo at Tassiding. 

30' Kal4t-ram*mo from the Kulhait river. 

31 Ling^m-mo are at Ham in Nepal# 
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(32) Rhenok'ino at fihenok in Sikhim. 

(33) Yong'bi'mo at Kotah in Nepal. 

'34i Chong«khe 7 «mo at Phoognroi near Merig in Datjeeling. 

’35) Lingaong*mo at Mangbru. 

36) Yok*oho>mo at Phensang. 

37) Re-tna'Soi^ near Ramtik. 

38) Na-be*mo m the Dik-chhu vaJlej. 

(39) mi-po, though sometimes styled Lepohas, are really 
Limbus. 

Many of the smaller families giye a mythical origin to their 
ancestors, and trace their descent from spirits or demons, the offspr ing 
of an alliance between a rock or tree and a pond. To these they 
alw^s assign a known location. 

The most celebrated of their mythical heroes are reported 
to have disappeared from earth through various caves that are still 
pointed out. 

The origin of the LIMBUS is veiled in great obscurity, though 
the most received account relates that they came from&asi (t.«.) 
Benares). 

But the following, taken from an old Limbu manuscript, may be 
interesting:— 

According to Yak-thum (Limbu) tradition, in the beginoinff 
existed almighty god Tagyera Ningwa Puma. His spirit enterM 
into Mubuk Wa-ma and caused him to create woman out of bamboo 
Mhes and fowls’ droppings : she was called Muzina Kye<ong*ma, and 
married the wind. They had a son by name Susu-weng Hara>weng. 
He went a-hunting one day and met two women whose origin Is 
unknown. They bore to him respectively a son, Suwangbe>ba, and a 
daughter, Laha*dang«ma : these two marrying became the progenitors 
of the wWe human race. 

After creating woman, Mubuk Wa-ma seated himself on the right 
side of Khamba-karma (Mt. Kanohinjinraa), and proceeded to invent 
four different kinds of alphabets.* These were— (1) Shyang-bed, 
(3) Athar-bed, ^3) Jajur-bea, all written on paper,, and (4) Riki-bed, 
written on a aoe-skin, and for many eras inter their construction 
were, however, lost. 

The direct descendants of Bnwangbe-ba are not known, but one 
branch appears at Kasi (Benares) in the persons of four brothers. One 
of these penetrated direct into the hills, where there was nninha* 
Inted country, and settling there, hu descendants were known as the 
“ Khambung-ba, ” or lords of the soil.” This may be the Phedhap 
or Bhuiphuta branch. Another brother settled in f^JSnkld-gang-zL” 

^ Dr. Waddell point! out that thif ii mendj a elmnij wa/ ol eitug the four Wmim 
^ or toriptorcsi Tia., S4iiia» Athanrai Yajnr aaa Big fodt. 
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descendants were called '^Kasi'thanB'ba,” or '*the arrivals from 
Kasi." 

The othar brothen travelled east into the hills, whence their 
descendants found their way westward at a subsequent period : hence 
they were known as the “uuna-pemba,” or “the late comers.” They 
pre now better known as the Lhasa Gotra, from having como from the 
direction of East Tibet. In this branch there were apnin four brothers, 
the two kings U*ba>hang and Chang*ba-hang, and Kujuug-ma and 
GammLma: the two first names have evident reforeime to the two 
Tibetan Provinces of U (lihasaa) and Chong (Tashelbunpol ; and in 
consequence of this latter, or because they came from tho nortn fChang, 
lit, Pyang), the Limbus derive their aobritjuet of Chang. Dr. Waddell 
explains that the name Limbu has been given them by tho Ne])ali8 : 
they call themselves Ydkthumba (or Ydk-herds), and the Lepchas and 
Bhutcas call them Tahonff (which in the vernncular means *a mer- 
chant,’ and tho Limbus wbra tho chief cattle-merchants and butchors 
in Sikhim). 

It has been mentioned above that Ulubuk Wa-ma had invented 
and hidden four different kinds of '“Bedf” (the Limbu for books). 
These wore found the (l)by Bishu Karma, the protecting deity or ruler 
of the Kamis; the (2) by Mahisur, a Ithutca lamb; the (3). by Bishun 
Raja, the head of the Bralimans, and forms the present Duva-nngari ; 
while the (4) was found by the two Limbu Rajas mentioned above. 
Unfortunately the doe-skin on which the characters had been written 
had expanded and contracted so much with alternate damp and heat 
that the writing was undecipherable, and tho Limbu alphabet remain- 
ed lost. Many generations later the great Limbu Siri-jungna,' called 
also the Dorze Lama of Yangrup, in a vision sbw Mubuk Wa-inn, who 
pointed out where another copy of the Limbu writings, inscribe d on 
stone, was to bo found. I'hc saint thus fouifd them, and dictated to 
his eight chief disciples what now reiiiains of Limbu literature. 8iri- 
jragna was, howevet, in this betrayed to the Raja of Sikhim and the 
Tasong monks. They in jealousy or from fear of the Limbus, now 
becoming a united and - separate people, tried to shoot him. In this 
they failed, as biso in an attempt to drown him ; so finally capturing 
him alive, ffiey filled his mouth with fowls’ dung, whcrcu|xm his spirit 
fled away in the form of a bird. Singha Rajar was at that time Kin^ 
ol Nepal. It may. be, as M**. Risley mentions, this Raja was Prithi 
Narayan Singh, but in that case it is singular all authentic history of 
diri-jungna should have been lost in loss than 100 years.* 


* Baba 8. C. Oaaa in hit “ Narratire of • Jonnifj to Lhataa,” pa^e 6, Matoi that the 
faSMraa Srijanea, the deiSoA hero of the Limbnt, appeared iirolmMj in the Uih ceiiture, niul is 

Uantified b* the eU.HtiDalaean Hiitttraa aritii on iacamation of Padiua Saubbara. It iil also 
mM that W was bom 96 ^aan after Bikrainjit's ora. ia., sbont 3S A.D. 
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Another interpretation of Kashi and Lhassa Gbtras is that ^e 
former are Limbu on both sides, whereas the latter are the offspring 
of a Lii^bu father, but a Tibetan mother. 

The coun^ between the Aran and Kankaye was originally 
peopled by Limbus, who were distributed over ten districts, each 
subiect to their own headman, Soubah or petty Raja, who looked 
on his district as his own property. From this division into ten ” 
(Das), the Limbus are often known as “ Das Limbus,” and from their 
headman derived their title of ‘ ‘ Soubah.” These ten main divisions (ur 
Thums) derive their names either from the name of the locality itself 
or from the number of the separate ** Thars ” or subdivisions, with 
whom the Goorkha Government made settlement, after the conquest 
of the Newar Raja and submission of the Limbu Soubahs. It seenis 
that the Limbus were not conquered by the Goorkhas, but voluntarily 
submitted, and in consequence jretain several privileges ; among others, 
the right to guard the Walloon passes. 

The Thums named from their locality are— 

Yangrup. Mewa or Mai-khola. 

Tambarkhola. Ph^dhdp. 

The second class comprise the remaining six Thums, viz.— 

Charkhola (four). Terathar (thirteen). 

Panch-thar (five). Atharai (eighteen). 

Chothar or Soodap Cha* Chaubisa (twenty>four). 
tharea (six). 

The Thars or Septs embraced in these ten Thums are very numer- 
ous, but a full account will be found in Mr. Risley’s “The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal.” 

Of other tribes in Sikhim the Newars are the most enterprising 
and influential, though their number is smi^. ^ Their history is, 
however, in no way connected with that of Sikhim. An interesting 
account of the Newars is to be found in Dr. Oldfield’s ** Sketches from 
Nepal.” 

The Gurungs live chiefly in Western Sikhimf and are well versed 
in sheep grazing. 

liie Mangars formerly occupied parts of the Kangpa-chen and 
Tambur valleys, but were expelled, and their po^w broken by their 
rivals, the Sherpa Bbuteas : the last of their ohieft is rumoured to have 
died near Pumoug (in the Darjeeling Government Cinchona estate). 
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VOMENCLATUBE OF PLACES. 

The Tibetan names for Sikhim are pronounced Donjong, Demo* 
jong and Demoshong, though actually spelt hBrasdJonga, kBras-ma* 
IJongs and hBras-gBhongs, and mean the country or valley of 
rice.” In Chinese this same word has been corrupted'into CliC>Meng- 
Hsiung. The great Dutch traveller Van de Putte, who travelled in 
Tibet about the year 1730, in his sketch map called Sikhim Bra* 
ma*8cjon,” which is evidently the “hBins-ma-lJongs” above, while 
Horace della Penna in the same century speaks of the Kingdom of 
*‘Bregion” or “ Bramashon the former must be a corruption of 
“ hBras-lJongs.” 

In Tibetan the people of Sikhim are often called “ Rong-pa,*’ or 
“the dwellers in the steep country.” I'he term “Mon-pa,” or 
“ dwellers in the lower country.” is used occasionally to describe the 
Lepcha inhabitants. The first appellation must not, however, bo 
confounded with the similar word by which the Lepchas speak of 
themselves ; and which means “ the squatter in,” or “ carc-taKcr ” of 
“ the country of caves ” (Ne Idyang). * 

What the derivation of Lepcha is cannot be ascertained. It 
must, however, be remembered that the English form of spelling 
the word is incorrect and out of keeping with the local pronunciation, 
which is “Lap-cha” or “Lap-che,” the former being the more 
common and probably the correct one. Dr. Waddell writes; “ As the 
term * Lapeha^ is of Nepalese origin, and the Parbatiya dialect of the 
Nepalese consists mainly of pure Sanskrit roots, the word ‘ Lapclia ’ 
may perhaps be derived from ‘ lap,^ speech, and ‘ t/w,’ vile = the vile 
speakers— a contemptuous term with reference to their ntm-adoption 
of the Parbatiya language like the rest of the * Nepalese ’ tribes.” 
Another authority enquires whether it may refer to the Hindi 
* Lap-thi,' the name of a kind of skate fish, i.e., of a fiat fish, a term 
which may have been applied by the Goorkhas to the Lepchas on 
account of the flatness of their faces. None of these derivations are 
convincing, but none are ofiEered by the people themselves. 

“ The etymology of the modem name of Sikhim,” as 
Dr. Waddell writes, “is not at all clear. It is generally alleged by tho 
Lepchas and Bhuteas to be a Parbatiya name applied to the country 
by the conquering Goorkhas. As the great majority of the Parbatiya 
words are derived almost directly from the Sanskrit, 1 venture to 
suggest that its most probable derivation is from the Sanskrit fuftsu, 
Sikhin = crested. This would characterise the leading feature of the 
approach from the Nepal side— a long high ridge with Kanchinjingna 
28,000 feet and Kabur 22,000 feet in its middle separates this country 
from Goorkha territory ; and being shut off from Bhutan by another 
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high ridge, the intervening narrow tract which constitutes Sikhim 
presents within itself an unusual number of rid^ (crests) running 
more or less in N. to S. direction transverse to the vuta from Nquu! 
This name is not at all likely to be related to Skt. lA, tek^ to wet <w 
moisten, for the climate of Sikhim does not appear to be more moist 
than that of the adjoining portion of Eastern NepaL Nor does the 
conjecture seem tenable that it is a Parbatiya translation of one of the 
vul^r forms of the Bbutea name for the country, viz., ‘Demo-jong,* 
or ' tho happy country,’ from su^At, happy, as this word is never 
spelt or pronounced with a u, and the country was a most inhospitable 
one.” 

Di*. Waddell, however, is not correct in saying that the word is 
never spelt or pronounced with an “u; ” on the contrary, it is more 
often pronounced with an ** u” than with an “ i,” and so may have 
been derived from two Limbu words Su,” new, ' and ‘‘ Khim,” 
a house or palace : and the name was first given to the country when 
the Tibetan Penchoo Namgud, the first Raja, built a “new palace” 
at Rubdontse and established a new kingdom. Curiously enough 
in an old map in Hamilton the place where Rubdentse stands is 
marked “ Sikhim,” and it may be noted that Kirkpatrick, writing in 
1703, speaks of “ the town and district of Sookhim,” and of a place 
Sikhom in the itinerary from Bijapore to Daling, and this place 
would fall somewhere near the Rungeet. It is clear, therefore, that 
the name was originally given to a place and not a country. 

Nearly every place in Sikhim mat has a name has been so called 
from some special or striking natural feature, or in commemoration 
of some event that has occurred there: and connected with all the 
more conspicuous places there is often a legend attached. A few 
of the best known are hero given, though the list of examples might 
bo indefinitely enlarged. 

As might be expected, names of Lepcha origin are chiefly found 
in the southern or lower portions of Sikhim, while Nepalese or 
Pahariya names are very rare and modem. The bulk of the deriva- 
tions are Tibetan. 

In Lepcha “Rang or Rung” means “a stream” and “Ung or 
Ong” “ water.” In Tibetan “ Chhu ” is “ water or stream,” 
“Tsho” (properly JwTsho) “a lake or pond,” “Ri” “a mountain,” 

“ La ” “a pass,” “ Kang ” (pro. Kang^} ‘perpetual snow,” “ Chhefl ” 

“ great or full of,” “ Thang ” (vulgarly “ Tong ” or “Tang ”) “ a plain 
or meadow.” 

Omitting affixes denoting river, mountain, &o., we find the 
following Lepcha names for rivers 

“Rang-ny^t” (Rungeet) = “the two stre,ams," as there are 
two main brunches, the Little Rungeet in British territory and the 
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Great Sungcot rising from the south>east flank of Kanchinjingfna. 
If, however, the name is pronounced Rung-njeet, it means ** the 
good river.” 

“Rang-nvu” (our Tista) = “ the straight river,” so called, accord* 
ing to Dr. Waddell, because “this river, though receiving the full 
force of the Rungect at right angles, .still coiitinue.s in its straight 
unaltered course, its direction being luiairected by this great accession 
of waters, or more probably because of its straight course across the 
plain after leaving the hills, in contrast to the other great* effluent 
river of Sikhini, the Mahaldi Ung )Ang. ‘ MuhiinandaV, which means 
‘the bent moving water’ with reference to this river, as scon from 
the hills, taking a very sudden bend to the right on reaching the 
plains.” Another derivation is from “ A-n ynng,” “ deep,” but this 
seems far-fetched, as there are a number of shallows even in its lower 
course. There is a third meaning given, viz., “the great river," 
from “ A-nyoo.” It may also mean “the mother river” from a 
tradition that the Tista and Rungcct were horn in the Himalayas and 
started for the plains, the former carrying a mountain-snake and 
the latter a pheasant. To find food for the bird, the Rungoet had 
to w'andcr hither and thither, whereas the Tista went straight and 
arrived at Rangli first: the Rungect, finding the Tista had ^he 
start, was very angry and threatened to return, whereon the Tista 
consented to be his wife and carry him on her back : and the curious 
way the Rungcct waters, w'hich are always dark, overrun the white 
stream of the Tista at the junction is pointed to as a symbol of this 
union. 

Ratong, “the surging swallowing one,” the main source of the 
Rungcct, a glacier-fed rapid torrent subject to sudden and destructive 
flood. 

Rilli=Ri-li, “the twisting one,” but the name of this stream is 
often pronounced Rongli, so the derivation seems doubtful. 

Rungneac=“ Rung-nyak,” the black or dark stream which in 
Pabariya is called Kali jhora, an obvious corruption of “Kala jhora,” 
an exact translation of the Lepcha. 

Ryotts Ri-yot, “the rapid loosened stream,” from its precipitous' 
impetuous course, falling several thousand feet iu a few miles. 

In mountain, names occur these— 

SenohalssShiU'Shel-hlo. Shin, cloud and mist-enveloped; shel, 
to be wet or dank; and hlo, a mountain, “the damp misty hill.” 
This is Dr. Waddell’s interpretation, and to the habitues of Darjeeling 
no name could be more appropriate for the highest hill near the 
station. 

Phallut=Fok-lat, “ the bare or denuded peak,” as it is bore of 
trees and in striking contrast to its neighbour. 
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SingalelassSingli-la, '*the hill or pass of the wild alder” \Beiula 
Bhojjpattra\ because covered with the tree of that name. Near these 
places is SubarkumssSabar-kam, ‘‘the musk deer hunter’s shelter or 
cave.” Quite recently musk deer were found here. 

Sandakpbu. Dr. Waddell translates this name to be “ the height 
of the poison plant:” a translation only natural, when aconite and 
poisonous rhododendron used to be so common that sheep and cattle 
passing over had to be muzzled. The other classical interpretation, 
“ the height where to obtain meditation,” seems very far-fetched. 
The Pahariyas (Limbus) called a neighbouring and conspicuous hill 
“ Sindok-kok-ma,” literally “the high ridge,” so it is much more 
probable that this name was erroneously transferred to our “ Sunduk- 
phoo,” which was formerly known to the Lepchas as “ Tam,” which 
means a plateau. 

Tendong, “the up-raised horn,” is the mountain which the 
Lepchas assert arose w^en.all the country was under water, and 
supported a boat containing a few persons, all other people being 
drowned. The hill rose up like a horn (hence its name) and then 
subsided to its present form. To this day at the commencement of the 
rains a monk is sent from the neighbouring monastery of Niamtchi 
to the top of Tendong, where he has to remain durinff the wet season, 
praying hard that a second flood may not be sent. This tradition of 
a flood is traceable in another Lepcha name. 

Runj^li Rungliut (lit. Runj^ion Rung Hot), “ the waters of the Tista 
(Run^iou) have come this far and retired, ” and a cliff or cutting 
IS peiated out as the channel by which the waters subsided. But the 
story has been metamorphosed and now runs, that tho Balasun courted 
the Rungeet, daughter to the Tista, and at last persuaded her to 
elope. The pair got as far as the Ghoom range, which the Balasun 
safely crossed. The Rungeet’s strength failed her, and she fell back 
again into her old valley. The ang^ father pursued the Balasun, but 
only succeeded in reaching Rungli Rungliot. Another version makes 
out that the Balasun came over to steal the fish (and not the daughter! 
of the Tista and succeeded; in fact until very recently no fish coula 
be caught with a line in the latter river. There is also a tradition of 
a tower of Babel built at Dharmdin ; it had nearly reached the moon, 
when word was sent down to send up a hook to throw over the horn 
of the moon : this command was misunderstood, and the people below 
cut away the foundations, so the building fell and killed numbers: 
a mouna of stones and potsherds is shown to this day, and the tribe 
concerned (now extinct) were called “Na-ong” or “the blind 
fools.” 

Pankim. Dr. Waddell translates this “The King’s Minister,” 
supposed to be an attendant of Kancliiujingna. The Tibetan 
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equivalent is very similar to Pal IDen. It may, however, be of Lepcba 
origin, and mean the Hill of the Goddess. It may also mean the conical 
hill with a point like a needle. 

Phieun^ong, ‘^the home of the dwarf bamboo” {Thamnoeuhmua 
Falconen'), is a hill covered with the “ Phieun,” whence one of the 
finest views in Sikhim is obtainable. 

Rong-li, the hut of the Lepcha” (Rong), is applied to several 
Lepcha settlements. 

Pashok=Pa-zok, means a “jungle” or “forest,” or the place where 
bamboos are split, thus corresponding to the cummun Puharia appella- 
tion Chatai-baiis given to niai;}- places where mats are plaitoa from 
strips of bamboo. 

Yoksom, the meeting place of the “three Lamas,” where they 
selected Pcnchoo Namgu^ as Raja of Sikhim. 

Ramtek was the first place where Pcnchoo Namgui^ stopped on his 
way from Gantok to Yoksom, before his accession; it was inhabited by 
Lepciias, who on being told by Penchoo of his divine mission, called 
the place after him, “the departure of the god,” referring to 
Penchoo’s journey.* It may, however, have reference to the deposition 
(departure) of their own kingdom which was to result from this 
journey. 

Of Tibetan names there arc many examples, such as — 

La-cbheu and La-chhung, the big pass and the little pass, whence 
rise two of the main streams of the Tista. The Donkhia (b'Br 
Dong khyags), the real pass at the head of the latter valley, is very 
steep, high and dangerous (whence the name, the pass where even 
the wild yak is frozen), muen more so than the Kongra lama (Kang- 
du lama), “ the pass of our exalted lady;” hence the names seem in- 
appropriate. This is, however, explained by saying that La-chhen is a 
long wide sloping ascent and descent, whereas the La-chhung is short 
and steep. Notwithstanding the present spelling, it is probable the 
words were Lam-chhen and Lam-chhung, the highway and the bye- 
way, which exactly bits off the physical natures of the two routes. 
The La-chhen village is more often called Lam-teng. 

Nemitzo, pronounced Men-nio-tsho, “ the lake of the demoness.” 

Tsho-la-mo (Cholamoo), “the lake of our lady or the goddess,^’ 
being close to Kongra lama. 

Bidang tsho (properly hBri-thang-tsho), “ the lake of the cow- 
yak.” 

Tanitzos^Tanyek-tsho, “the lake of the horse-tail or the horse- 
hair noose.” 


• Pcnchoo being an educated, intrlligent penon, wta looked upon by the ignorant Lepoba 
aa a enperior Mag. a deity. 
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The reason for these names is very obscure. 

In mountains and passes we have such names as Kanchinjingna 
ssKang-chhen, “great snow,” mDz(5d, “treasury,” and lua, “fire.” 
The legend has it thei'e are fire treasures to be found in the mountain, 
but it may hare reference to the fire peaks forming the mountain. 

Kanchinjhau, the bearded Kanchin (rGyau, the beard), perhaps 
so called from the way the lower ice and show slip down from rts 
southern face. The flat near it is Giaogong (properly rGyau-gong), 
“the bearded hill.” 

Gipraochi, properly Gy6-mo-chhen, the trijunction of the boun* 
daries of Tibet, Sikliim, and Bhutan. 

Chumulhari (properly Jo-mo-lha-ri), “the hill of our lady- 
goddess.” 

Chomiomo (properly Jo-mo- Yiim-mo), “the mount of our lady- 
mother,” and said to be the* wife of the neighbouring Kanchinjhau: 
a small peak between the two is pointed out as their cliild. 

Cho-la (properly kTso-la), “the principal pass,” being the 
main pass between Lower Sikhim and Chumbi. Choninaga should be 
kTso-nags-go, “ the head of the g^eat forest,” a place at the foot of 
the Chola pass. 

Yak-la, the pass used by yak-naziers. 

Gnatui-la (properly rNa-thbs-Ia), “the pass of the listening ear.” 

Jelep-la, “the easy, level pass,” a very appropriate name, if this 
pass is compared with others. 

Pembynngo is usually c<tlled gDong-lam, “the road of the face,” 
also very appropriate if it means one’s mce is terribly cut up by the 
winds, that make this otherwise easy pass inconvenient for several 
months in the year. 

Gnatong is spelt in Tibetan Nags-thang and not Nag-thang : the 
former means the “forest-meadow,” as it is situated emse to larg^ 
pine forests ; the latter “ black-meadow,” which has no local signifi- 
cance, unless it refers to the black pine trees. 

The British Fort Graham or Fort Gnatong is not really situated 
at Gnatong, but at Dulpong. The meaning of this word is “ the place 
of victory or the subduing,” very prophetic of the two crushing 
defeats of the Tibetans on the 22na May and the 23rd September 
1888. The word for victory is spelt “ hDul.” There is another word 
rDul, meaning “dust’ or “dung,” also appropriate, as the place was 
crowded with yak and cattle stations. 

Lin£^u=:Lung-thur, *‘tbe descent into the valley.” 

Phadenchen, “the pigs’ widlowing place,” from its being damp 
and muddy. 

Sedongebon, “ full of S4-treeB (sDong),” a tree whose leaves cause 
great itohimg and even blisters. 
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RhenocksRi'Nag, the ' black hill.” ^ Thia is the ordinary 
accepted spelling, but it may be a corruption from Ri'sfTa, the hill 
whose outline is like that of a nose (sNa^; there are several places of 
tlus name in Tibet, and the same termination is seen in *'IJio*na” 
(Hooker’s Thlonok), “the south face.” 

Merig, “ the burnt hill.” 

Gantok, “the high hill.” 

Rubdenchi— Rab-gDaii-ts^, “the height of the chief residence” 
(palace). 

Barmie=hBar*Nyag, “the rough notch or ridge.” hBar may 
also mean burnt. 

Barphung, “the collection of burnings.” 

The following are the names of more than one place:— 

Laghyap— La*rGyap, “ the back of the pass,” i.e., the first halting 
place on the other side of the pass. 

Byutanmay perhaps mean “the meadow of the cow-yak,” a 
place where calves are usually tethered. 

Sebula=bSil-bu or gSer-bu-la, “the. cold pass;” perhaps it is 
“Sil-bu-la,” a “fragment,” a side pass, which exactly describes one 
or two of the passes called “Sebula.” It may iiigain be Ser-bu-la, 
“the pass of hail,” or Serpala, “the yellow pass.” 

Chak-chu=Tsha-chhu, “a hot spring.” 

Samdong=Zam-gDong, “the bridge-face” (or bead), hs., the 
place facing a bridge. 

Of Pahariya or Nepalese the most striking is Cbiabhaugan, “the 
hollow where one peeps over,” referring to the main pass between 
Sikhim and Nepal. Bhangan or Bunjang means a hollow or depres- 
sion in the ridge of a mountain chain, so is equivalent to the Tibetan 
“la;” thus we have at the head of the Little Rungcot the pass or 
dip of Mani'bhangan (mani=tomb or monument), so called from the 
monument there. 

A Pahariya evidently in good faith e^lained that the Tista was 
so called because it was the boundary of Tibet, i.e., “ Tibetstan.”^ 

As mentioned above, Sundukphoo may be a word of Limbu 
origin. 
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SIKHIM LAWS. 

The folloTving is a short account .of the Sikhim Lavrs as translated 
from a manuscript copy obtained from the Khan^sar Dewan. The 
language used in this book is difficult, and thanks are due to the 
Phodong Lama and Lamas Shorab Gyatsho and Ugin Gyatsho for the 
help they have given. 


History. 

The Sikhim laws are founded on those spoken by Raja Me-Iong* 
dung,^ who lived in India before the time of Budda (914 B.C.). 
I'his Raja is mentioned in thel^a-gyur‘ in the 31st chapter. 

They were again written by Kun-ga-gyal-tsan*’ of Sa-kya-pa, 
who was born in 1 132. He was King of 13 provinces in Tibet, and 
has called the lawsf Tim-yik-shul>che-chu>sum or Chu>dug,* there 
being two sets, one containing 13 laws and the other 16.| These are 
practically the same. The laws were again written by De-si sangye 
Gya-tsho,® who was born in 1653 and was a Viceroy of Tibet. 
They were called by him Tang-shel-me-long-nyer>chik>pa.§'’ 

The first set ot laws deal with offences in general ; the second set 
forth the duties of Kings and Government servants, and are simply an 
amplification of some of the laws contained in the former. 


SITMMAKY t)P THE SIXTEEN LAWS. 

No. 1. — Gkmkral Rules to be followed in time of War. 

(a) It is written in the Ka-gyur that before going to war the 
strength of the enemy should be carefully ascertained, and whether 
any profit will be derived from it or not. It should also be seen 
if the dispute cannot be settled by diplomacy before going to war. 
Care should also be taken that by going to war no loss be sustained 
by your Government. Whatever the cause of dispute, letters and 


^khrims-yig-zhal-lcbe-bclLU-gsuoi. 

A Bde-srid-saogs-rgyas-rgja-mtso. 
*daDg-Bhel-me-loDg-gnyer-gcliig-pa. 


* Me-long.gdong. 

^ bkah-hgyur-mdo-sa-pa. 

3 Kun-dgfui-rgyal-mtsan. 

* Full nabie Sa-skya-penti-ta-knii-dgab-rgyal-mtsan. 
t The law of 13 caBes. 

X The book coiitaioiog the 16 laws is lupposed to have been amplified from the 13 laim 
Ly De-ai-sangTa Gya-taho. 

^ The 21 laws as clear aa cryatal. 
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messengers between the contending parties should on no account be 
stopped, and messengers should be properl3r treated. Any one coming 
wim overtures of peace should he well received. 

(b) Should two or more enemies combine against you, no means 
should be left untried to separate them, and if possible to bring one 
over to your side, but false oaths should not be resorted to, nor the 
using of Ood’s name. 

(e) The lie of the ground should be well examined to see how the 
roaos run, and whether your position is strong. 

(d) If it is necessary, other methods having failed, to go to war, 
you should all combine, and being of one mind should attack. See 
that there are no sick, lazy, or timid in the ranks, but only those who 
fear not death. See that your own soldiers obey the law, and all 
should obey the orders of the General. Experienced men should only 
be sent, and not those who look after their own interest only. 

The army should be divided into three divisions under the 
command of different officers. The General and his staff should be 
trusted men who can guide the army: -they should do their work 
thoroughly. Your horses, tents, and arms should be kept in good order. 
A doctor, diviner, astrologer, and lama should be appointed. 

The tents should be properly arranged tl. f^t day, and this 
arrangement adhered to so as to prevent confusion. On moving, the 
fires should first be put out, the wounded should be cared for, and in 
crossing rivers order should be kept, and those behind should not push 
forward. Things found should be returned without asking a reward, 
and should not bo concealed or kept. Thieves are not to be flogged, 
but only to have their hands tied behind them, but they may be fined. 
Should any one kill another by mistake, he must pay the funeral 
expenses. Should any combine and kill another, they must pay twice 
the fine laid down by law. Any disputed loot must be drawn for by 
lots between the contending parties. 

The General should appoint sentries, who must look to the water- 
supply and see they become not easily frightened They should 
allow no stranger to enter the camp armed, but should be careful not 
to kill any messenger. If a sentry kills a messenger coming to make 
peace, he sliall be sent to his home in disgrace on some old, useless 
Wse with broken harness. 

No. 2. — For those who are being Defeated and cannot Fight. 

When a fort is surrounded, those in the fort should remain quiet 
and should show no fear. They should not fire off their arms 
uselessly and with no hope of hitting the eneu^. 'I'he well within 
the fort should be most carefully preserved. Those within the fort 
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should not be allowed tp oommunicate with the enemy for fear of 
treachery. They should hot be lazy. Until peace is declared tiie 
messenger should receive no.reward. 

Sb(mld you be defeated, you must give up your arms, and those 
who give them up must not be killed. Should a^ one kill one who 
has given up his arms, he must be derided and scoffed at as a coward. 

If daring a conflict you capture a General or officer of rank, you 
should bind his bands in front with a silk scarf ; he should be allowed 
to ride bis own horse or another good horse, and should be treated 
well, . so that in the event of your ever falline into his hands he may 
treat you well also. Any other prisoners shomd have their hands tied 
behind them and they should oe made to walk. Officers should be 
placed on old, worn-out horses with broken harness and rope stirrups. 
Should an army be defeated and be obliged to fly, nothing should 
be said to them, but they should not be rewarded or receive any 
presents, even though the leader be a great man. The prisoners 
^should receive what is necessary for subsistence and also expenses for 
religious ceremonies, and men of rank should be treated well and with 
consideration. 

A man* can only make a treaty for himself and his descendants. 

No. 3. — Fob Officebs a»d Govbbnhent Sebyaiits. 

These should leave off their own work and apply themselves 
entirely to Government work, should obey the orders of the Viceroy 
and head of the Church, should not change the sbari (hat sects) and 
Tub-ttia (religious sects). 

In the fifth month they should kill no animals, and the Raja’s 
store should be well kept, so that there be no deficiency. Th^ should 
repair the images, temples and books, and all passes and roads. Also 
on the 10th of this month the dadok” ceremony must be performed.* 

If a man be sent on private business, the name of Government 
should not be used. Debts may be recovered through officers, who 
should patiently hear the case and not give arbitrary orders. They 
should nve just judgment and not favour those who can reward them. 
They would enquire diligently into all cases, and leave no case 
undecided, so that all men can say your work has been well done. 

No, 4. — ^Law of Evidbncb. 

You should listen carefully to what is said by both parties. Equals 
by birth should be heard at the same time and place. Those that are 


* Tbil pnja it perfonned in order to tend onr enemiet twnj. 
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not eaaals should be heard separatelj. Should any one not agree to 
your aecision, he ean be fined. 

If the evidence be false, both parties are fined according to which 
has given the most false evidence. 

If after a decision has been given the parties wish to compound 
between themselves, one-half of the fine only is imposed. 


Ifo . 5.— Gbave Offences. 

There are five sins : 

(1) Murder of mother, (2) murder of holy men, (3) murder of 
father, (4) making mischief amon^t Lamas, and (5) causing hurt to 

K od men. There are also the sins of taking thinn from Rajas and 
mas for our own use; causing a good man to fail urough no fault of 
his own ; administering poison; killing any one for gain ; <«U8ing strife 
in a peaceful country ; and making mischief. 

for the above offences punishments are infiicted, such as putting 
the eyes out, cutting the throat, having the tongue cut out, having the 
hands cut on, being thrown from cliffs, and being thrown into deep 
water. 


Ifo . 6. — ^Finbs inflicted for Offences in obdbb to hake people 

REMEUBEB. 

Certain crimes may be punished by money fines, varying in 
accordance with the gravity of the offence. 

When a number of men have committed dacoity, they may be 
fined from 15 to 80 gold srang.* For small offences smaller fines are 
imposed, and can be paid either in money or in kind; the amount to 
be settled by the officer trying the case. 


No . 7. — Law or Imprisonment. 

Any one rioting, using arms, and disputing near the court can be 
imprisoned. Thieves and those who destroy property, and those who 
do not obey the village headman, those who give bad advice, those 
who abuse their betters, can be bound and put in the stocks and fined 
to the law, and are only released if p^tioned by some one 
in authonty who makes himself responsible for his fine. 


* Non.— Oiw mog om os. 
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No. 8 . — Fob OFrEXDEEs wiio biju'se to come is an Obdeblt has to 

BE SENT EXFKESsLY lO ICXQUIBE ABOUT THE CASE. 

A messenger who is sent off at a moment’s notice should receive 
3 patties* of barley per diem for food and a small sum in money, 
according to the importance of the case in which he is employed, but 
the messenger’s servants should not bo fed. The messenger is allowed 
one-fourth of the fine for his expenses. 

Should an agent not settle a case properly, ho must return to the 
villagers what he took, otherwise the villagers will have much trouble 
given them. 

The agent should report having received the fine on penalty of 
forfeiting one-fourth what he has taken. When a fine is imposed, it 
should be at once collected, no excuse being token. If an agent is 
sont to collect rent, he should be«fed twice by the headman. 

Of stolen jproperty recovered by an agent, the Government receive 
one-tenth valde. 


No, 9. — ^Murdeb. 

For killing a man the fine is heavy— even up to many thousands of 
gold pieces. In the Tsalpa law book it is written that if a child, a 
madman, or animal kills any one no fine is taken, but that money must 
be given by the relations of the first two for funeral expenses, and 
one-fourth of that amount must be given by the owner of the animal 
towards these expenses. 

Should one man kill another and plead for mercy, he must, besides 
the fine, give compensation and food to the relative of the deceased. 

Should a man kill his equal and the relatives come to demand 
compensation, ho must give them 18oz. of gold in order to pacify 
them. The price of blood should never bo too much reduced, or a 
man may say, If this is all I have to give, 1 will kill another.” 

The arbitrator must take the seal of each party, saying they will 
abide by his decision, and they must each deposit Soz. of gold os 
security. 

Fines can be paid in cash, animals, and articles of different kinds. 

The price for ^ling a gentleman who has 300 servants, or a super* 
intendent of a district, or a Lama professor, is 300 to 400oz. gold srang. 
For full Lamas, Government officers, and gentlemen with 100 servants 
the fine is SOOoz. of gold. 

For killing gentlemen who possess a hprse and 6 or G servants, 
working Lamas, the fine is 145 to loOoz. of gold. 


* 17 parti>% ~ I inniiud or S2!b^. 
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For lulling men with no rank, old Lamas, personal serrants, the 
fine is 80oz. of gold. 

For killing a man who has done good work for Government the 
fine is 60 to 70oz. of gold. 

For; killing common people and for villagers the price is 30 to 
40oz. 0 ^ gold. 

For killing unmarried men, servants, and butchers the price is 
30 gold srang. 

And for killing blacksmiths end beggars 10 to 20oz. of gold. 

These prices can also be paid in grain. The prices for funeral 
expenses must be paid within 49 days. 

On the fines being paid, a letter must be written and a copy given 
to each party, saying that everything has been settled. If a case is 
reK>pened, a fine must be paid by nim who opens the case. The 
murderer must write to the effect he will not commit such a crime 
again. Part of the fines can be given towards' the func'*Hl expenses of 
the deceased. 


No. 10.— Bloodshed. 

In the old law it is written that for any drop of blood shed the 
price varies from one to one-quarter zho.* A man may even be 
beheaded for wounding a superior. For wounding his own servant 
a man is not fined, but he must tend the wounded man. Should two 
men fight and one wound the other, he who first drew his knife u 
fined, and he who is wounded must be tended by the other till his 
wounds be well. The fines are payable in money or kind. Should 
one man wound another without any fight, he is fined according to the 
law of murder. 

If in a fight a limb or an eye is injured, the compensation to be 
given is fixed by Government 


No. 11.— Fob those who abe False and AvABiaous the followiko 

Oaths abe bbquibed. 

If it is thought a man is not telling tiie truth, an oath should be 
administered. At the time of taking^ im oath powerful gods should 
invoked, and those who are to administer the oath must be present. 
It is wr*ten in ancient law that the bird of Paradise should not be 


*Tbe«ord'ih«’aiMais4ndiiB, or a eoia tiro4hiids of » rope*. 
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killed, the poisonous snake should not be thrown down, the raven 
should not be stoned, and the small turquoise should not be defiled. 
Thus pure Lamas and monks should not be sworn. 

Magicians, shameless persons, women, fools, the dumb, and children 
should not be sworn. 

Men should be employed who know both parties and are intelligent 
and truthful. Those willing to take an oath should be of equal rank. 
When all are present, the case should first be settled, if possible, by 
arbitration. If this fails, the ordeal either by hot stones or boiling oil 
is resorted to. That by oil : 'I'he oil must be supplied by Government 
and must bo pure. It is boiled in a pan at least 3 inches deep. 
In the oil a black stone and a white stone are placed of equal size and 
weight. He who has to take the oath must first wash his hands 
in water, in milk, and in widow’s urine. His hand is then bound in a 
cloth and sealed. This is done a day or two before the ordeal in order 
to give him a chance of confessing. The vessel with the boiling oil is 
then placed so that the stones cannot be seen, and he has to take one 
out. If he takes out the white one without any bum, he wins his case. 
He who gets the black stone is sure to be burnt and loses his case. 
Should he who gets the white stone be slightly burnt, it means he has 
partially spoken the truth and wins half his case. 

That % hot stone: The stone is made hot by the blacksmith, 
taken out of the fire with tongs, and placed on a brass dish. The 
man’s hands are washed as before, examined to see what marks there 
are on it produced by labjur, and the hot stone placed in the palm. 
With the stone he must walk 4 to 7 paces. His hand is then bound up 
and left for 3 to 7 days. On examination if there are no marks, or if 
there is a long mark called rdo-lam, he wins his case. He also wins 
his case if the stone bursts three times in being heated. It depends on 
the number of marks how much of his case he wins. 

A cloth and a rug have to be paid as expenses, and the brass 
vessels go to the blacksmith. In order to test the oil for boiling, a 
grain of barley is thrown in : if it flies into the air, the oil is ready. 

Whilst placing his hand in the oil or holding the hut stone, a state* 
ment in writing of the case is rlaced on the person’s head. 

The ordeal by oil may be gone through without using the stone. 

Mud and water can be used in place of oil. Hot iron used to be 
employed in place of the stone, but is now discontinued. 


JVb. 18. — Theft. 

For taking a Jongpen’s or other great man’s things, 10,000 times 
their value has to be given in return. For taking a Lama’s things 
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80 times their value has to be given, a neighbour’s things 9 times,, 
and a villager’s 7 times. For talune a stranger’s thinm 4 times. 

Beggars who steal from hunger nave only to give back what they 
took. 

Should one man accuse another falsely of stealing, he must give 
him as compensation what he accused him of stealing. 

Should a man find aiwthing on the road and without telling toko 
it for himself,, he must be fined double its value ; but should he toll, ho 
receives one-third the value. Should any one recover stolen property, 
but not be able to catch the thief, ho receives half of the property 
recovered. 

Should any one find a horse, any cattle, yaks or sheep and keep 
them for a year without finding the owner, ho receives one-fourth 
the value, provided he has not m the meantime used the animals for 
his own benefit. 

Should any one wound a thief he is not fined. 

If a thief whilst running away bo killed by an arrow or stone, 
a small fine only is token. 

Should any one having caught a thief 1(111 him, he is fined accord- 
ing to the law of murder. 'Xne reward for catching a thief is from 
1 to 5oz. of gold, according to the amount of the property stolen. 


No. 13. — Disputes detweek near Relatives. Between Han 
AND Wife and between Neighbours who have 
things in common. 

If a husband wishes to be sejiarated from his wife, he must pay her 
from 18 zho, the amount varying in accordance with the length of 
time they have been married. 

If the wife wishes to leave her husband, she must pay him 12 zho 
and one suit of clothes. The wife on separation also receives the 
clothes given to her at her marriage, a list of which is always taken, 
or its equivalent in money. 

Should there be children, the father takes the boys and the 
mother the girls ; the father paying from 5 to 15 zho for each son, 
called the price of milk. If the woman has committed no fault, she 
receives her ornaments. ^ 

Should a familv wish to separate, a list of the whole property 
should be taken and divided according to circumstances. The father 
and mother are asked with whom they would like to live, and if there 
is any dispute about it, lots are drawn. The married children’s 
property is first separated from the rest, and if any children arc going 
to i^ool, their ezj^nses must be taken from the whole before decision. 

E 2 
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No. 14. — Taking anotbeb’s Wife ob Adultebt. 

The old law runs that if any one takes a Baja’s or Lama’s wife, he 
may be banished, have his hands cut off, or his penis cut off. He 
may also have to pay a weight in gold e^ual to bis penis and testicles. 
For violating a woman of different position 3oz. of gold have to be 
paid to the woman’s relations and 4 gold srang to Government, besides 
many things in kind. 

For violation of a woman of the same position, 2 or 3 gold srang 
and several kinds of articles have to be paid. 

If the woman goes of her own accord to the man, he has only to 
pay 1 gold srang and three kinds of articles. 

Should one man’s wife eutice another married man to go with her, 
she has to pay seven things in kind. 

Should a man and woman cohabit on a journey there is no fine^ 


No . 15. — Law of Contbact. 

Should any one take a loan of cattle, yaks, sheep, &c., and they 
die in his charge, he must pay for them. Should they die one night 
after being returned, it is the owner’s loss. If they die before midnight 
of the night they are returned, the borrower has to pay. 

Should a horse die whilst on loan from a wound, one-fourth to 
one-third its value will have to be paid. 

Should any one having made an agreement to take anything 
refuse to take it, the articles being good, he must pay one-fourth its 
value. If there be any mistake in an account, it can bo rectified up 
to one year. 


No. 16. — Fob Unciviijzeo People. 

Such as Bhuteas,^ Lepchas, Mongolians, who know no law, 
therefore what is written below is not required in Tibet. The 
Mongolians also have their own law, written by Raja Kesar, of 
which we know little. 

Any Government messenger must be supplied with what he wants 
(such as horses, food, &c.), and if not provided he can take them. 
Also whilst halting he must be supplied with food and fire. But the 
messenger must not draw his swora or use his bow, or he will be liable 
to a fine, and he must only take what is necessary to the performance 
of the Government work. 
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MARBIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE SIKHIMESE * 

[These customs hare been gathered from actual obseWaiion, and are vhe customs no\» 
observed amongst the Bhuteas.] 

If the eldest brother takes a wife, she is common to all his brothers. 

If the second brotlicr takes a wife, she is common to all tho 
brothers }’ounger than himself. 

Tho eldest brother is not allowed to cohabit with tho wives of the 
younger brothers. 

Should there be children in tho first case, the children arc named 
after the eldest brother, whom they call father. 

In case 2, after the second brother, &c. 

Three brothers can marry three sisters, and all the wives bo in 
common, but this case is not very often scon. In such a case the 
children of tho eldest girl belong to the eldest brother, &c., if they 
each bear children. Should one or more not bear children, then the 
children aro apportioned by arrangement. Two men not related can 
have one wifo in common, but this arrangement is unusual. 

A man occasionally lends his wife to a friend, but the custom is not 
general and uncommon. 

If a girl becomes pregnant before marriage and afterwards marries 
the father of the child, the child is considered legitimate, but the man 
is fined a bull or its equivalent, which go to her relatives. Should the 
man by whom the girl was made pregnant not marry her, and 'should 
she afterwards marry anotlier, the child remains with tho woman^s 
brothers or relatives. A woman is not considered dishonoured by 
having a child before marriage. 

The marriage ceremony consists almost entirely in feasting, which 
takes place after the usual presents have been given to the girl’s 
relations. These presents constitute the woman’s price, and vary in 
accordance with the circumstances of both parties. 

The only religious ceremony is performed by the village headman, 
who offers up a bowl of marwa to the gods, and presenting a cup of the 
same marwa to the bride and bridegroom, blesses them, and hopes the 
union may be a fruitful one. Lumas take no part in the ceremony. 

The marriage tie is very slight, and can oe dissolved at any time 

either the man or the woman. 

A man may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but he can 
marry none of nis other first cousins till the second generation. Tlieir 
qrstem of relationship is peculiar and interesting, and is given below. 


• Bikhini, Tibetaai ud Bhutaoote. 
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Begarding succession the following order seems to 
though not always, used : — 

1. Son. 

2. Grandson, &o., through the maleck 

3. Brother by same mother; 

’ Father’s brother’s son 



„ sister’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son 


by choice. 


be generally, 


„ sister’s son 

5. If only distant relatiTes, they only receive a portion, a portion 

going to the Lamas and the remainder to Government. 

6. If no relatives, funeral expenses, &o., to the Lamas and the 

remainder to Government. 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGT AND MINERAL RESOURCES 

OF SIEHm. 

Br P. N. Bon, > 40 . (mitm*). r.a.OH LmOff CMogiMl 

^Zndta. 

(i) Phtocal Gboobapht. 

SixHDC is MBentiallj a mountamous country ‘without a flat piece 
of land of ai^ ez^t anywhere. The mountains rise in elevation 
northward. The high serrated, snowcapped spurs and peaks culmi* 
nating in the Eanchanjinga, which form such a characteristic and at* 
tractiye feature in the scenery of Sikhim, are fountfin this direction. 
The northern portion of the country is deeply cut into steep escarp* 
ments, and, ezcej^ in the Ladien and the Lachcng valleys, is not 
populated. Southern Sikhim is lower, more open, and fairly well 
cultivated. 

This confimration of the country is jiartly due to the direction 
of the main drainage, which is southern. The Himalayas on the 
Indian side must have sloped to the south from the earliest geo* 
logical times when the raeiss which constitutes their main body was 
elevated For all the utter rocks*-the submetamorphio slate group, 
the ooal*bearing Damudas and the tertiaries — ^which frinm the outer 
Him^ya are evidently formed of detritus carried from toe north. 

The physical configuration of Sikhim is also partly due to geolo* 
peal structure. The northem, eastern and western portions of toe 
country are constituted of hard massive gneusose rocks capable of 
resisting denudation to a considerable extent. The central and south* 
em portion, on the other hand, is chiefly formed of comparatively 
sdR;. tUn, slaty and half'schistose rocks which are denuded with 
hioility, and it is this area which is the least elevated and the best 
populated in Sikhim. 

The trend of the mountain i^tem, viewed as a whole and from 
a distance, is in a general east*wert mrection. The chief ridges in 
fliHritn, however, run in a more or less norto-south direction, as, for 
instano^ toe Sin^ela and the Chola ridges. Another north'south 
ridge runs throuj^ toe central portion of Sikhim separating the Run* 
fleet from theTista valley; Tendong (8,676 feet) and Moinam (10,637 
net) are two of its best known peaks. This north'South direction of 
toe piinripal ridges is due, no doubt, to the original southern slope 
of toe Hmialay^ The Rungcot and the Tista which form tho main 
^liAwiiAla of diaiusM, run nearly north-south. The valleys cut by 
these rivers and thw chief feeders ore v^deep. Tbe'valloys of the 
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Bungoet, of the Tuts, aod of their chief tributaries are generally not 
less than 6,000 feet in deptL They are rather open towards the top, 
but usually attain a steep gorge*like character as we approach the 
beds of the rivers. As a consequence of this, and also ox the com* 
parative insalubrity of the lower portion of the valleys, all the monas* 
terios and principu villages are situated at an elevation ranging from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Tho snowcapped jagged ridges in the northern portion of the 
country send down glaciers* which at present usually come down to 
about 13,500 feet ; those from the Eanchanjinga appear to descend 
about a thousand feet lower. The perpetual snow line in Sikhim 
mny be approximately put down at 16,000 feet, so that the glaciers 
descend 3,500 to 2,500 feet below that lino. Formerly they used 
to doscoiid much^ lower th^ at present. Lachung, for instance, of 
which the elevation is 8,700 feet, stands at the root of an immense 
teriniiml uioraioc. Tho Uidangcho lake, on the road between Gna- 
tong and Julep pass, at an elevation of 12,700 feet, is dammed at the 
southern end by a bank of boulders which are distinctly of glacial 
origin. Moraines occur also about Thangme in the Pragehu valley, 
north of Jongri, at an elevation of about 13,000 feet. The retreat 
of the glaciers backwards towards their gathering ground or the 
udv^ in these cases has been recent, and tho ancient moraines witness* 
ing their advance are still in situ. But the excessive rainfall of 
Sikhim, amounting annually to probably no less than 200 inches, 
makes the removal and re-arrangement of the glacial boulders a 
question of very short time ; and once brought within the action of the 
torrential streams, the boulders soon lose all traces of their glacial 
origin. ‘The peculiar configuration of the hills passed over by gla- 
ciers is also soon lost owing to pluvial denudation. The glacial 
valleys, as for instance the Pragehu, the Lachen, and the Lachung 
valleys, are open and w'Ahaped; and this shape is one of the most 
reliable evidences of their origin. But after the retreat of the gla- 
ciers, the streams taking their place cut the valleys down deeply 
into V-shaped gorges, and the striking distinction between glacier and 
river valleys is soon effaced. Thus owing to the excessive rainfall, 
traces of past glacial action are liable to extinction in Sikhim; and it 
is impossible to tell how far the glaciers extended in comparatively 
remote times. The lowest he^ht of glacial extension, for which 1 
found unmistakeable evidence, is that of Lachung (8,790 feet). Below 
Lachung also down to a h^ht of about 7,000 feet, the valley is open 
and has a glacial look about ik 


• The writnr Am dMctibed aoma Sf ihe Sikkim-i^teMnTiiitad; t 
eitraoto from the J(ranul of a trip to the jriaeiert of tho Ktbra, P 
xBaootdeof the GeologieolStuverof Ib&,'*ToL 3CX1V, pt.1. 


r juinn in Btpnpnf oonsiuuBff 

Bo. paUbhodbitEo 
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Valleys to which glaciers come down, or whenee ^ese hare bak 
recently retired, abound hi small lakes or tarns wlddi are dammed 
in at the outlet by moraines The Bidangcho lake, 8 miles north* 
east of Gnatong, is the best instance I came across of a glacial lake 
in a valley whence the glacier has recently retired. It is mile in 
length, and its greatest breadth is k mile. 

The following hot springs are known in Sikhim • 

1. PAut Sacnti^On the east side of the Rungeet rirer, 3 miles 
north<east of Rinchingpong monaste^, ntuated amongst dark 
coloured massive siliceous limestones. Hot fetid water bubbms up at 
several spots. Temperature at one sjiring 100*4*‘F. The springs are 
situated in the bod of the river which at the time I visited them 
(March ) was dry. These springs are referred to in Dr. Oldham’s 
‘‘Tliermal Springs of India” (Vol. XIX, pt. 31, p. 32) as 

Phugsachu.’’ ^ 

2. Itahnff S(tcnu — On the west bank of the Rungeet river, about 
3 utiles N.N.W. of Ralong monastery. Elevation about 3,100 feet. 
Situated amongst finely laminated phy Hites with abundance of vein 
(juartz, at a height of about 100 feet above the bed of the river. 
Hut water fiows out through fissures at several places. The tempera* 
turc of the hottest spring close to where it^ comes biit is lOl^F.; in a 
reservoir constructed for bathing purposes, it is 1 18’4'’F. The tempera* 
turc of another spring close to where the water flows out is 114*3”; in 
the reservoir it is 107 0'’. [The temperature of a stream close by was 
loimd to bo 53 ‘6^.1 A whitish deposit, which effervesces strongly on 
the application of liydrochloric acid, is formed at the mouths of tho 
springs. It is stained green in places with carbonate of copper, due, no 
doubt, to the springs passing through ctmrifcrous ores. ^ It is veiy like* 
\y these springs that are referred to in Dr. Oldham’s list as ** ISiklas 
8achu, about one day’s journey from tho monastery of Pomlong ” 
[op. cit, p. 32). Probably “ Pomlong ” p meant for Ralong. 

1 heard oi a hot spring about half a mile north of Ralong Saebu, 
which I had no time to visit. 

3. Ycumtanp— On. the east bank of the Lachung river, half a 
mile below Yeumtang. Though 1 passed the springs 1 could not get 
at them owing to the bridge over the Lachung not having b^ 
constructed at the time of my visit (May). They are described in 
Dr. Oldham’s list {op. eit., p. 33) “ The discharge amounts to a few 
gallons per minute ; the temperature at the source is IIS^”, and in the 
rath lOo”. The water has a slightly saline taste ; it is colourless, but 
emits babbles of sulphuretted hymrogen gas, blackening ulver.”— 
(Booker, Him. Joum., 1856, VoL II, p. 126.) 

4. jlfosMy.— Hot springs burst from the ground near some 
granite rodis on its floor, about 16,000 feet above the sea, and only a 
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mile below the glacier ^of Kinchinjhow], and the water collects in 
pools: its temperature u 110") and in places 116".” — {Hooker , Him, 
Joum.f 1855, Vbl. II, p. 140; tee alto Dr. Oldham, op. cit., p, 33.) 

(ii) Geolooy. 

1 . — The Oneietie Group. 

The rocks belonging to this group are the oldest, and constitute 
the main body of the Himalayas. Prom near Kurscong, south of 
Darjeeling, to the northern frontier of Sikliim it is uninterruptedly 
traced over a distance of some 75 miles in a straight line ; whereas all 
the later rocks— the submetamorphic slate group, the Damudas, and 
the tertiaries — ^together cover an area in the outer Himalayas nowhere 
more than six miles in width. 

Two forms of the gneiss are met with : — 

(a) In Southern Sikhim, approximately south of the parallel of 
Jongri and Boktola (about lat. 37" 250'), the gneiss is 
highly micaceous and frequently passes into mica schists. 
Both muscovite and biotite occur, the former predominat* 
ing. Hornblende, garnet, and schorl are the chief acces* 
sory minerals. Bands of quartzite are common. Veins 
of calcite occur at places, as near Lingtu by the road 
to Gnatong. The gneiss is well foliated, and exhibits 
strongly marked features of disturbance, in that it is much 
folded and crumpled, especially in the extreme south 
about Darjeeling. The prevailing strike is WNW — £SE. 
(5) Ju Northern Sikhim, as north and south-west of Jongri, 
about Lachung, &o., the gneiss is not quite so micaceous. 
Muscovite is either rare or is entirely absent. Schorl and 
hornblende are the chief accessory minerals. Intrusive 
granitic rocks occur as dykes and sheets; in some of them 
muscovite is well developed. 

The northern gneiss agrees in some of its petrological characters 
with the central gneiss of Stoliezka. As the southern gneiss, how- 
ever, was uninterruptedly traced into it, and as no physical break 
was perceptible anywhere, they are very likely of the same age. 
Mr. Medheott takes the same view in the ** Manual of Indian 
Geology.”* 

The relation between the gneissic group and the next group (the 
Dalings), which includes submetamoxpmc slates, phyllites, ac., is far 
from clear. At the eastern boundary netween the two groups which 
passes by Gantok, the present capital of Sikhim, the latter apparently 


• Op. cit-t pp. S07*>014. 
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linderlie the gneiss, the dip of both being north«eastem. So do they 
also at the west^ boundary , which passes by Pemiongohi, the first 
monastery in Sikhim, the dip there being north>weatem. At the 
southern boundary, which is in the Daije^g district, and which 
appears to be faulty, the dips of both the groups are southern. 
Whererer the junction between the two groups u observed, the 
Dalings appw to underlie the gneiss; and the fact that the former 
pass into mica schists at places near the junction makes jt appear as 
if there was a passage from the one to the other group. Indeed, 
Mr. Mallett conaiderea the gndss as more recent than the Dalings.* 
But the former beinff presumably the older rock, it would be prefer* 
able to find some other explanation for the apparent underlie of the 
Dalings. 

The fact that near the junction everywhere the gneiss dips in 
the same direction as the Dalings, shows that the former was largely 
affected by the disturbing forces which tilted up the latter. 

3.— 2>a%s. 

This name was given by Mr. Mallet to a gro^ of submetamor- 
phio rocks after a place called Baling in the Darjeeling district. 
Phyllites form the predominant rocks in this group. At the bound* 
aiy between it and the gneissose rocks, they pass into silvery mica 
schists ; in fact, in this position the passage is sometimes so gradual, 
that it is difficult to say where the one group begins and the other 
ends. Dark clay slates with thick quartzite bands prevail near 
Chakang, Pachikhani (south of Pakyang), Ac.; the worluble copper 
ores invariably occur amongst these rocks. Gritstone is sometimes 
met with as just south of Namchi; but conglomerate never. Impure 
siliceous* limestone is found north-east and north-west of Namchi, and 
highly carbonaceous shales occur in the Mangpur jhora just south of 
Namchi, by the Rungeet east of Chakang, and by the Rummam near 
€k>k (south of Chakang). 

Igneous rocks are rare. A rather thick band of gneissose 
granite was met with between Murtam and Ramtpek which continues 
for some distance northward as well as southward, formi^ the sw* 
rated peaks D : 6 and Maphila. It is probably of intrusive origin. 
An unquestionably intrusive dioritic-looking rook was encountered 
pmietratinff through slates by the road between Song and Tikobu. 

The SOchim Dalings occur somewhat in^ the form of a dome- 
shaped anticlinal. On the south side the dip is southern; east of the 
Rungeet it is chiefly E.N.E.; west of that river the inclination is 


* ** Momoirts Oeologictl Surrej of Ifidia/* Vol. ZIs pt h P- 4Si. 
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north-western; and on the north side, as near Ralong, the dip is 
mainly northern. The southern boundary between the Daling;s and 
the gneissose rocks which passes a little i north of Darjeeling was 
shown by Mr. Mallet to be faulted. Th^ eastern boundary passes 
by Gantok, and the western by Pemiongchi. As in the case of the 
Damuda-'Pertiary and the Dafing-Damuda boundaries in the Sub- 
Himalayas, both of these boundaries may represent “ lines of original 
contact, possibly modified by subsequent faulting.”* The Daling 
rocks would in this case have to be supposed as deposited in a lake 
of which stoop gneiss escarpments formed the sides: the lower 
gorge of the Tista below its junction with the^ Rungeet which, 
except close to its debouchure, is composed of Daling rocks, forming 
the outlet of such a lake. The Dalings, it should be noted in this 
connection, unquestionably bqpr the impress of lacustrine, rather 
shallow water deposits, false bedding being noticeable at places. 
In fact, they recall to one’s mind the micaceous clays and sandstones 
of Tertiary age in the outermost fringe of the Sub-Himalayas. By 
subsequent tangential pressure which caused their distiurbance, the 
Dalings would be tilted up against the original gneiss escarpments in 
such a manner as to present an appearance of conformable underlie 
and of faulting. The greater metamorphism of the Dalings at the 
boundary between them and the gneissose rocks (a fact which has been 
noted before) may be accounted for by the greater pressure to which 
they would be subjected there owing to the resistance offered by the 
older gneissose rocks. 

The Dalings have suffered considerable disturbance. The slates 
and phyllites frequently exhibit crumbling and contortion; and the 
dips are, as a, rule, rather high, being sr'.dom below 45°. 

The fEtUp,yring sequence of strata in ascending order is met with 
near Cbakang: — 

(a) Massive, coarse quartzites or quartzite sandstones with a 
lentioular band of carbonaceous shales. 

(i) Dark slaty shales which are cupriferous at places. 

(c) Phyllites passing into micaceous schists at places. 

(iii) Economic Geology. 

1. — Copper. 

General remarks . — Copper ores are very widespread in Sikhim, 
and constitute the main source of its prospective mineral wealth. 

• “Mrmoirs, Gooloaictil Survey of Indit," Vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 102 : Vq!. Xt,pt. 1, p. 48: 
Records, CU'olofiica’ Vol, XXJII, pt. 4, p. 24>. 
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The following generalisations arrived at by Mr. Malliat with 
regard to the copper ores of the Darjeeling district ysasra/i^ hold 
true for Sikhim also 


(1) “All the known copper-bearing localities are in the Daling 
lx>ds. Some are, it is true, situated in the transition rocks between 
the Dalings and the gneiss, but none in the genuine gneiss itself. 

(2) “The ore in all is copper pyrites, often accompanied by 
mundic. Sulphate, carbonate, and oxide of copper are frequent as 
results of alteration of the pyrites, but they occur merely in traces. 

(3) “The ore occurs disseminated through the slates and schists 
themselves, and not in true lodes.”* 


With regard to the first generalisation, it may be noted that 
copper ores have been found at several places noted below, in the 
gneiss itself, though usually within a short distance of its junction 
with the Dalings. The gneiss ores, however, do not appear to be 
so rich as those in the Dalings, and have never been woraed. With 
regard to the third generalisation, the oje in one case at least, that 
of Pachikhani, appears to occur in true lodes. 

Within the Dalings, the richest ores (those of Pachikhani and 
Rathokhani, for instance) occur amongst greenish, .rather soft, slaty 
shales. The ganguo in this case consists of the shale, much hardened 
by infiltrated quartz, or of quartz alone. 

The method of copper-mining adopted in Sikhim is veiy similar 
to that generally pursued in India in most native operations, and has 
been fully described by Mr. Mallet in his geological account of Dar« 
ieeling. His description, t with some additions, is, however, repeated 
here for easy reference. 

The Si^im mines greatly resemble magnified rabbit-holes: 
meandering passages are excavated with little or no system beyond 
following, as far as possible, the direction of the richest lodes ; and 
although some precaution is taken to support the roof in the more 
shaky places by timber props, the number of galleries fallen in or 
abandoned show how inefficiently this is done. The shafts are 
always driven vertically in from uie face of a cliff or declivity, as no 
attempt at systematic pumping is ever made. Should the shaft Income 
flooded or too damp to permit of the water being kept down by 
gravitation or simple bailing, it has to be abandoned. Poor shafts 
are immediately aeserted if richer ore is found near, long before the 
former, under a better system, would be worked out. 

The passages vary according to the height and thickness of the 



* Memoirs, VoL XI, pt. 1, p. 
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where the rock has not yielded a paying proportion of ore, they are 
contracted to a size barely sufficient to admit a man’s body. Access 
to the interior of the mines, therefore, is gained by crawling on ‘‘all 
fours,” and in the narrowest parts by lying flat on the face and 
progressing after the manner of serpents. As a natural consequence 
of such a primitive system, the excavations cannot be carried beyond 
a very trifling depth, as compared to European mines. 

The ore is got out by manual labour, no machinery or eren 
blasting being resorted to. The tools generally used are an iron 
hammer and an ordinary wedge or chisel (cAent), which is held by a 
strip of split bamboo twisted round it. Small picks are also sometimes 
employed. The lights used are torches made of thin strips of bamboo 
about a foot long, which bum for a minute and*a*half or even less. 
This necessitates the presence pf two men, one to hold the light, while 
the other chisels out tlie ore. 

Mallet says the smoke from the bamboo is less irritating to the 
eyes than that from other kinds of wood. No explosion from gas 
has ever been known ; blasting by powder is very seldom resorted 
to. 

The miners are all Mangars by race, and called Agris : the men 
excavate the ore in large lumps and the women carry it to the surface 
in very small bamboo baskets about 9 inches by 12 inches, which are 
called “ jak they are of elongated form so as to be readily taken 
along the narrow passages. Further, the jaks are taken out by relays 
of men or boys, who push or carry them from one to the other. 
From the pit’s mouth women carry the ore away in ordinary baskets 
to the nearest streams and wash it. 

After a preliminary breaking up of the larger pieces and rejection 
of the refuse, the picked ore is broken up small on flat stones with 
hammers of iron, and not now-a-days by hammers formed of quartzite 
or other hard rock, tied into forked sticks as described by Mallet. This 
pounded ore is called *‘dhan.” This is roughly sorted, small pieces 
of nearly pure copper are taken direct to the miner’s home, while the 
more impure pieces are taken to a shed near a stream, where it is 
beaten into-course powder by heavy round hammers or in stone hand* 
mills called jhatoo.” 

Near a convenient watercourse a succession of troughs called 
“khali” are built up: the troughs ore made of rough planu fixed on 
the ground, one forming the bottoni, which has a slight incline, and 
the others fixed on edge. In form and size the troughs resemble 
small coffins, but the top and lower end are open: water from 
ythe streanvis conducted into these troughs, wliich are placed one just 
above another in a continuous straight line. The quantity of water 
allowed to flow into the trough is regulated* by a clay dam at tiie 
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upper end, the snrplus water flowing off in a parallel channel. In th« 
ease of very dirty “ dhan ” the powdered ore is put through a wooden 
sieve, the refuse called “niadaam” being thrown away, while the 
other portion, chan chamru, is again ground in the **jhatoo” and 
afterwards washed. 

The powdered ore is now washed in these troughs, and continu* 
ally agitated by the hand : in this wav tho dust and lighter particles 
containing but little ore get washed down the troughs the flowing 
stream, leaving only the heavier particles containing copper ore. 

These copper particles are taken to the blacksmith’s house, where 
the smelting operations are carried out. These blacksmiths belong to 
the “ Muhur” branch of the Kamis.” 

The ore, whether in pure lumps or in powder as above mentioned, 
is taken to the smelting house (afur), in which there is a furnace 
(<*tora”) built down into the floor ana lined with some neatness with 
refractory clay, about 18 inches deep, a foot square ai the top, and 
tapering a good deal towards the bottom. Small charcoal is first filled 
in to a depth of about a foot and beaten down by a wooden rammer 
till a saucer-shaped floor of coarsely powdered charcoal is formed, 
sufficiently compact to prevent the products of the smeltings sinking 
into it. These protect it from the blast, and it is besides too compact 
to bum easily. There is no orifice in this part of the furnace. Two 
clay tuyeres dip nearly vertically about three inches into it from 
the top, and are respectively connected with skin bellows by horizontal 
tubes about a yard long. The tubes are formed of clay mixed with 
chopped straw, and are moulded on a straight stick, which is subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

The furnace thus prepared is lighted up with charcoal, and the 
bellows at each side worked alternately. When at its full heat the 
powdered ore is sprinkled in at short intervals, until a sufficient 
amount of regulus or chakboo, as it is called by the smelters, has col- 
lected at the Wtom of the furnace, covered by the lighter slag. Tho 
charcoal is then raked away and the surface of the slag(" keet”)cooled 
with a w’hisp of wet straw tied to a stick. The solidified cake is 
removed and the fresh surface cooled: in this way the slag is taken off 
in two or three successive cakes, leaving the heavier and more per- 
fectly fluid regulus behind, which is afterwards cooled and extracted. 

The regulus is then pounded and ground in the jhatoo, mixed 
with an equal amount of cowdung, and made into balls about the 
size of oranges, often called paira.” After drying, a quantity of 
these are spread on a layer of charcoal in a place surrounded by stones 
and covered with charcoal, then a second layer of balls, and then 
more cliarcoal. The whole is then ignited, and the regulus thus roasted 
with free access of air; this roasting lasts nearly twenty-four hours. 
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The roasted b^lls ore sttbseqaently broken up and ground, and 
the powder sprinkl^ into the fumaoe (torn) in the same way as the 
original ore. 

The copper was formerly exported to Nepal, but for the last two 
years importation has been stopped by the Nepalese Government, for 
what reason is not known ; in consequence the Newar lessees have a 
large stock of copper in hand, the cost of manufacture being estimated 
at Rs. 23 a mauna, while the price in Galcutta is only Rs. 20. It will 
not pay to export, and consequently the stocks are held over fora rise 
in the market or the reopening of Nepal. It is suspected that the 
closure of Nepal was earned out with a view to prevent emigration 
of the Kami class. At present Russian copper is used here, chiefly in 
idieets : the price in Calcutta is Rs. 29 a maund. It does not requiiro 
to be re-infused before being wrought into manufactured articles, 
whereas SiUim native copper does, and loses 20 per cent, in weight 
in the operation. 

. The usual transit charge in Nepdl is one- anna per dhami f2| 
seers) (here a dharni is 3 seers, but iA Nepal it is 2 seers 10 ebitaks). 

In Nepal there are several copper mines, much drier than those 
in Sikhim. 

Deep mining is not practised, owing chieflv to the want of suit- 
able apparatus for draining the mines. At Pachikbani, the only place 
where copper ores are worked on a tolerable scale in Sikhim, the deep- 
est mine goes down only to about 55 feet ; and I found water had 
collected to such an extent even at this depth that the miners were 
talking of abandoning it, though the ore is very rich. Many mines, 
as, for instance, those of Tukkhani (south of Namchi), have been 
abandoned owing to the difficulty of draining the water with the 
primitive appliances used by the miners. As we ore almost invari- 
ably gets richer with depth,* deeper working at the abandoned mines 
vdw improved appliances may be reasonably expected to yield 
good results. Mining under the present conditions may be said to be 
abandoned just when it begins to be most profitable. 

The miners are all Nopalese, and belong to the caste of Mangars. 
The men and boys work in the mines, and the women dress the ore. 
Smelting of the dressed ore is performed by the caste ofKamisorblack- 
i^miths. This is considered a vei^ low caste ; and a Kami would not be 
allowed to enter the house of a hfangar or any other Hindu of a higher 
social status. The houses of the Mangars run north-south, whereas 
those of the Kamis have their length (urected east-west ; so that in a 


* This WMoaquMtionably found to bo tbe euo at PnchibliMii, tho only plane where I 
eonU oompan inrfaee with oompatattvoly doe^ieated area. A epeeimen of pioked ore iram 
the aurfaee yielded on auay 14*06 per cent, of copper, wheraaa one tahen at random from a . 
dtpih of about 50 loot from turfaco gaTO 50*81 per cent. 
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mining yilla^ like that of Pachikhaoi it ia eaqr to diatingwiiA ^ 
house of a mmer (belonging to the oaate of Hragar) hrom 
smelter (Kami). Soaroelj any ndning work is done doting t^ ndnif 
and even in the working season, which extends from OotbfiM to ^une, 
an occasional heavy shower often puts a stop to it for di^ Qn the 
occasion of my last visit to the mines (11th April 1891), 1 found cmly 
a few women dressing the ore, and there was no one working at the 
mines owing to the heavy rainfall of the previous day. The number 
of men, women, and wildren who find employment one way or 
anotiier— mining, dressing the ore, smelting, Aa— probably does not 
exceed 300 any day. 

The miners work in gangs on their own account and not for hire, 
each gang under a headman. For every five seers of copper turned 
out, one goes to the Kami or the man who conducts the smelting, and 
four remain as the share of the miners. The whole of the copper 
turned out must be sold to the parfy who has the lease of the mines, 
called taktari, at a price fixed him. The average annual outturn 
at Paohikbani is estimated at about 6,000 dhamis, or 460 maunds of 
copper, vidned at Rs. 13,000, at the rate of Rs. 3 per which is 
the price paid by the lessee to the miners. If we take the average 
numW of the men, women, and children maintained by the nunes at 
300, Rs. 60 falls to the share of each individual ; whion, considering 
that but little mining work is done during the rains, is a very fair wage. 
Indeed, the mining’ people here are prohably better off than in' most 
other parts of India. They are well housed, well clad, and well fed, 
and the women make a foir show of trinkets. 


3.'— Ors loeaiiont. 

Copper ores occur at the following localities > 

1. PaeMkhani. — ^The only place besides Rathokhani where 
copper ores are worked at present. The old mines, which are now 
deserted, were situated close to the junction of the Rorochu and the 
Rabriohu just by the Gantok road. ^ The mines worked at present 
occur a mile further north, about 8 miles south of Pakyang, also close 
to tiie Oantok road. The roofs of the galleries iu the old Paehikhani 
have fallen in, as is the case with all deserted mines. At the entrance 
of one of the galleries 1 found stalactitic and stalagmitic deposits 
stained green 1^ carbmiate of copper, also traces of ooppw pyrites in 
sla^ rocks. The dip is -north«es^rn ; but, on the cast side of the 
Rorochu, it is RS.E. The stream probably marks the position of a 
fauit. 

The new Paehikhani stands on daty shales which have a greenish 
hue when wet, but appear grey when dry. These are superposed by 
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schistose quartzite, in which very thin slightly greenish folise of shaly 
matter occurs. The strike varies between Nliv — SE andWN W — ESE, 
and the dip is north-eastern, about 35°. 

There are five principal galleries. The drift whieh was being 
worked at the time of my visit w'as found to be about 4 feet in height 
and 3 feet in width. The roof is supported by timbering on a large 
scale Chips of bamboo are used as lights. The gangue consists of 
quartz and much hardened shale ; soft slaty shale is the country rock. 
The ore is extracted from the veinstone by chisel and hammer. The 
richest ore occurs at the deeper and suddenly sloping end of this 
drift, below 40 feet ; but the miners were there in water and were 
talking of ceasing to go any further down. If the water were let 
out — ^and this could be done without serious difficulty by proper con- 
trivances — I have no doubt the oye would be found to go down much 
deeper. Here we have to all appearance a true lode. It is about 4 
feet in thickness and nearly vertical. 

The ore is, as usual, copper pyrites mixed with a little mundic. 
The analysis of a sample taken at random from this deeper part 
gave 20*31 per cent, of copper. I was informed at the mines that 
one maund of ore yielded 20 seers of cheku iregulus), and that 4 
seers of cheku gave one seer of copper, so that from a maund of ore 
there is obtained about 5 seers, or 12 per cent, copper. The copper 
is sent from the mines in flat pieces. It is again refined by those who 
work it up into vessels. Five seers of mine copper yield four on being 
refined. 

2. iZAsnacAr.— About half-way between Pachikhani and Rhenock, 
on the south side of the Rungpo (or the Rarhichu as it is called on 
map) and close to the bridge over it, there is exposed a fine section 
of the Datings in which indications of copper are found. The cupri- 
ferous rocks in descending order are— 

Slaty shales with bands of segregated quartz in which traces 
of copper pyrites are found. 

3*' quartz with copper pyrites. 

1' slaty shales. 

C" quartz with copper pyrite shales. 

Here the ore apparently occurs in segregated veins parallel to the 
bedding. 

3. Lingui . — About two mites to the east of the last-named 
locality, and a mile south of Liiigui nioiiastcry at the junction of the 
Rungpo and the Kongticlm, copper pyrites occur in Iiighty quartzose 
gneiss dipping NE about 45°. The cupriferous band was found to 
extend about 100 yards and is about 6 feet in thickness. 


Dip ENE about 45°. 

i 
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4. BonffUeku. — About three miles* east*north-east of the Rong* 
lichu rest bungalow, at the junction of a stream coming down ^m 
Pangola with the Ronglichn, I picked up a few pieces of schistose 

S iartaite in which copper p^tes and bomite(?) are disseminated 
ong foliation planes. I did not find the ores in tiiu» I hare no 
doubt they occur some distance up the stream towards Pangola. In 
this case the otes occur in'the heart of the gneissose group. 

6. Lmdok . — About half-way on the new road between Gantok 
and Tumlong, dose to the village of Lindok, there occurs interstrati- 
fied with gneiss, talcose schists with pyxite, cbalco-pjrite, bormte, 
copperas and blue vitriol with small traces of epsomite. The thick- 
ness of the cupriferous band in a stream just by the road was found 
to be about 2 feet, and it was traced for aoout 38 feet: dip 40^ 
ENE. A little to the south-east of the stream, also by the road, 
there is similar schist with copper ores in the gneiss, but the thickness 
here is not more than 7 inches. 

6 . Bhotang. — Situated about 6 miles east-south-east of Pachi- 
khani, close to the junction of the Tista and the Bungpo, along a 
predpitous scarp of slaty rooks overlooking the Tista. The mines 
here were worked for nhovA 20 years and abandoned only last year. 
Lachmi Das, proprietor of Pachikhani, was the lessee. The average 
annual outturn was about 300 dhamUy or 225 maunda of copper. 
The ore as usual is chalco-pyrite, occurring in a hard ]..jpery-loo]mig 
rock ; but it is much mixed up with iron pyrites, more so than at 
Pachikhani. There aro two ore-bands parted by 10 or 12 feet of 
slaty shales, which too are more or less impregnated by ore. Of 
these two bands, the upper averages about 3 feet in thickness, and 
the lower 2 feet 6 inches. They run parallel to bedding and araear 
to be what are called segregated veins. The dip is alraut 45” £. to 
ESE. Levels are driven along the courses of tne ore-bands. One 
I entered has gone for about 54 feet and then stopped owing to water 
filling in. If the water were let off, there is nn re^n why the ore 
should not be found workable deeper down. 

The ore-bands can be traced with the eye for some 200 feet 
along the strike on the north side. South of the levels they run 
for about 25 feet, and are then faulted against greyish and greenish 
soft slaty shales dipping north-eastward. On the south side of the 
fault the ore-bands ue met with at a height of abqut 100 foet above 
those on the north side. 

An average sample from the old working yielded on assay 12*21 
per cent, of copper. 


It may be obaenred that dibtoucoa tlii-onghout thia paper arc meaaured aa the croir flios. 
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7. Bamiak, — ^Near Barmiak, just south of the new bridm orer. 
the Tista at a place called Lingyathang. I found on the east bank of 
^e Tista, traces of copper ore in some detached blocks of quartzite. 

There is also copper ore near the head of a stream south of 
Barmiak, called Kalok jbora. 

8. Namphak. — There were found minute traces of copper p^tea 
in a detached block at this village, close to the Tumlong road between 
it and the Tista. 

9. Delong . — Close to the head of the Rangpoohu, about 3 
miles north'West of Yangong monastery, steep scarps of the Dalings 
are seen from a distance to be stained men bv caroonate of copper 
at places. The place is almost inaccessible, ana I could not explore it 
well within the time at my disposal. At one spot about a mile-and*a> 
half east of Dajong there were met with chalco>pyrite alone with 
peach andiron pyrites in soifte, profusion in quartzitio rocks. The per* 
centage of copper, however, appears to be too low to pay for workmg. 

10. Tmi. — About three miles west-north*west of this village, 
close to the source of a stream called Rimpichu, there was found 
copper pyrites in some abundance in very hard quartzitic rocks. 

Trial pits were opened both here and at Dajong last year by a 
Nepalese named Parsa Sing, but have been abandoned. 

11. Tukkhani. — ^^ese mines are situated along a feeder of the 
Mangpur jbora, a tributary of the Rungeet, three miles due south Of 
Namcni. They were deserted some time ago owing to the ezeaya* 
tions filling ip with water. The ore is said to have been of excellent 
quality, better even than that of Pachikhani, though now but little is 
seen of it, the galleries having fallen in. Deep mining here would, I 
have no doubt, give good results. The annual outturn of Tukkhani 
used to be about the same as that of Pachikhani— about 450 maunds. 
The lessee was Luchmidas. The country rock is slaty shales 
similar to those of Pachikhani. 

13. Aftit.— Two miles north-east of Tukkhani^ close to the 
village of Mik, just by the Namchi road, copper pyrites were found 
disseminated in some very hard quartzites. 

13. liot^hru . — A mue north*ea8t . of this village, and about three 
miles south-south-west of Ralong monastery, close to the junction of 
a stream flowing from ^bongla with the Rungeet, there occur copper 
pyrites in clay dates with segregated quartz. 

14. Copper ores, occur near this place, dose to tlie 
source of a feeder of the Kulhait. The rock as usual is day slate. 
The ores were worked on a small scale last year, but have.been given 
up, as th^ did not pay. 

15. Two miles and-a-balf south-south-west of Rinohinpang 
monastery, dose to the village of Bam, there occur, by the Risi, copper 
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ores in slaty sbdes with seg^ated quartz. The ore*bearin^ band was 
found only 6 inches in ^okness at one place. The ore is found in 
traces on both sides of the river. The dip here is NW aWt 65°. 

16. Rafhokhani . — Close to the village of Chakarg. The mines 
nere are the oldest in Sikhim, and were in working at the time of 
Mr. Mallet’s survey of the Darjeeling district.* The ore (copper 
pyrites) occurs in slaty r^ules as well as in lenticular bands of segre* 
gated quartz, especially in the latter. Mr. Mallet found 9*1 per cent, 
of copper in a carefully selected average sample; it is not, therefore, 
nearly so rich as that of Pacbikhani. The ore is confined to the east 
side of a ravine which apparently marks the position of a fault: 
east of it the strata are inclined south-east to north-north-east, whereas 
west of it the strata exhibit the normal dip of these parts, viz., north- 
west. The workings extend for about 100 yards on the east side of 
the strike of the strata. The main drifts run parallel to the bedding ; 
but meandering passages across it in all directions also exist. The ore 
here appears to occur in segregated veins parallel to bedding, and there 
did not appear to be any indication of a true lode. Still the onferout 
beds may, 1 think, be advantageously followed deeper down. The 
di£5culty of drainage has led to their abandonment ; and at present 
the miners burrow here and there on a small scale. 

Masses of quartz rock containing copper pyrites are found in 
the bed of the Katho, a short distance below the mine. An average 
sample yielded on analysis 6*38 per cent, of copper. 


3 . — Summary and concluding ohtervaUom. 


The following is a summary of the copper localities mentioned 
above: — 


(4 ). — In tliA DaUngs. 

(1) Mines now worked ... ... Pachikhani, Eathokhani 

(on a very small scale). 

(2) Mines recently abandoned ... Old Pachikhani, Bhotang. 
Mines abandoned and wholly choked up Tukkhani. 

Localities where trial openings have Dinong, Rinchinpong, 
been made and abandoned. Tomi. 

Localities not yet tried ... ... Rhenock, Bam, Mongbru, 

Barmiak, Namphak, Mik. 


(B), — In the ChMUtic rockt. 

Localities not yet tried ... lindok, Lingui, Ronglicho. 


The Nepalese miners have a very keen eye for copper ores^ and 
the localities where they have been mining or rather burrowing—- 


• Op. ci<, p. 76. 
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Tuk, Bliotang, Ratho, and Pachi — are certainly the most promising 
In all Siklihn. They work, however, in a primitive fasliiou, and the 
doptfi of the drifts which they run for the ore is limited by the water 
level of the nearest stream. As soon as a drift fills in with water 
which cannot bo easily let out, it is abandoned. The deepest mine 
scarcely ever goes down below 70 feet from the surface; that at 
Pachikhaiii has scarcely reached this depth, and the miners intend 
abandoning it already, owing to the difiBculty of draining it, though 
the ore is found to get richer with depth. It was chiefly this difficulty 
of draining that led to the abandonment of Tukkhani, Bhotangkhani, 
and partly also of liathokbani. I have no doubt Pachikhani also 
will be deserted as soon as the surface ores have been worked out. 
Deep mining on modern methods at these places, especially at Pachi- 
khani, is likely to yield a very fair return. 

Of the four places just mentioned, Pachikhani appeared to me 
the most promising. This may partly be due to the fact that, owing 
to the works here being in progress, I could see for myself the exact 
mode of occurrence of the ore. However, as the existence of at 
least one good lode here is known, this place ought to be tried first, 
in case Sikhim should attract mining enterprise, which it is likely to 
do in the near future. Thei*e are other reasons also in favour of 
Pachikhani. A sample taken from the lode just mentioned yielded 
20*31 per cent, of copper; and from what the miners told me the 
average yield from the entire mine is about 12 per cent, ffive seers 
of copper from one maund of ore). On the other hand, tne picked 
ore from Rathokhani was found by Mr. Mallet to contain not more 
than 8 or 9 per cent, of copper. At Bhotang, the ore appeared to me 
to contain rather too muerr mundic. From what the miners who 
had worked at Tukkhani told me, the ore there at the point where 
it was given up was richer even than that of Pachikhani. I would 
not place much reliance upon such a statement uncorroborated by 
samj^es. Still from all accounts, Tukkhani would be a very favour- 
able place for trial, after Pachikhani. 

Of the other localities the surface indications at Rhenotdc appear 
to be rather favourable. 

Ikon 

Occurs chiefly as pyrites in association with chalco-pyrite. It is 
most plentiful at Bhotang, where magnetite also occurs. The iron 
ores have nowhere been put to any economic use. 

Liue. 

There is a vein of calcite in the gneiss at Lingtam, about 
three miles north-east of the Ronglichu rest bungalow. lime was 
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experimentfdly niado fitom it| but it did not torn out qnito sfttisfaotoryy 
being rather dark coloured. There are beds of limestone in the Dalings 
north-east and north-weirt of Namchi, but it is as a rule too impure 
to yield good lime. Lime in Sil^im is invariably made from tu- 
faceous deposits which abound in the vicinity of the limestone be^. 
especially at Vok near Namchi, whence large quantities of lime used 
at one time to go to Darjeeling. 

Gabnet 

Is abundant in the neiss and mica schists at places. But it does 
not appear to be fit for ue market. 
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NOTE ON AGMCULTUEE IN SIKHIM. 

Eice, chum, unhusked rice, rad. There are 12 kinds of rice 
grown in Sikhim — 

1, hbras'chung, grown in damp land, in which it will mature, 
but is better for being transplanted when about 12 inches high into 
irrigated ground. It is the earliest crop, being sown in December and 
harvested in March. 

2 and 3, la-dmar and san-kha, are grown in the lower valleys, and 
seldom seen above 4,500 feet. The cultivation is similar to that in the 
plains : the plants are sown in nurseries, and transplanted when large 
enough into irrigated ground. These are sown in August and cut in 
December 

4 to 12, rang-ldan, tso*bbras, dbang-hbras, khab-hbras, hdam« 
hbras, phag-hbras, kho-smad, kha-hzis and rtsong-hbras, are grown 
on dry land, that is, not irrigated. The best ground is tiiat which 
has lain fallow for some years, and on which there is a heavy under- 
growth of jungle. 1'bis is cut, burnt and carefully dressed, and 
excellent crops are obtained. These are sown in March and cut 
in August. 

From one measure of seed in good ground the yield varies from 
twenty to fiftyfold. 

La-dmar, san-kha and hbras-chung are considered the best varieties. 
Paddy husking is only done by each house as required, and is carried 
out in a most primitive fashion. The paddy unboiled is placed in a 
hollow piece of timber called htsom, and pounded with a long wooden 
mallet called htsom-phu. 

The preparations made from rice are — 1, marwa; 2, dbyon, a kind 
of rice-cake fried in butter; 3, a-rag, a spirit ; 4, hbras-sgnos, parched 
rice ; 5, hbo-dker, boiled and parched rice ; 6, hbras-su, chura. 

Other crops— 

BhootOf kin-rtsong, of which there are four kinds, distinguished 
by their colour — viz., white, red, yellow, and black. Almost any soil 
will do and any elevation up to 6^2M feet. ^ This is the staple food 
of the Paharias. In low-lying land it is sown in March, and according 
to elevation in the high grounds as late as May and June. 

The quantity obtained varies from twenty to hundredfold. 

Afarwa, me-chag, a millet. There are 13 kinds— Bsam-shing, 
shags-diag, sga-ser, mang-dkar-ma, bze-hbojp, tsigs-nag-ma, phags- 
hgyngs, dong-dkar-ma, gong-tses^a, dker-bjom-la, sla-gsum-ma, ser- 
rgy^-ma, ma-la-dkar-mo. 

These are sown in March and cut in July and August. The 
yidd varies from forty to one hundred and fiftyiold. 
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Me>chag is used almost entirely in the preparation of ohang, 
marwa, but is occasionally ground and made into obupatties, and the 
floor is also used to eat with tea. 

Bhog-ma^ a millet, of which there are four kinds— dkar, dmar. 
khyimn-sbig, spre*hjug. 

These are used for making chang, a>rag, and are used, when 
boiled, for food. 

Ertt-hUf buckwheat, of which there are five kinds— dkar-hgor*ma, 
bra-nag, b^as*r^ kha*hjug*ma, bra-chung — ^used for making ohang, 
»-rag and chupatties. 

8la-»tm-tna, a kind of me*chag, used in the same manner. 

iVa, wheat, five kinds— dkar, dmar, nag, spre-bjug-ma, mgo*rog>ma. 

Ggo, barley, only one kind. Both wheat and barley are only 
grown in small (quantities on account of the danger of the crops being 
destroyed by hailstorms, which are very prevalent in March and April 
just as the crops are ripening. 

Jtdo-gson, dhal, three kinds — dkar, nag, and one other, no name^ 
only grown in small (quantities ; sown in September and cut in January. 

Muatardy three kinds — ^yung-dkar, yung-nag and pad-sgang — 
grown for oil. 

Ko’ho-la, cardamom, grown in irrigated ground with plenty of 
shade and good drainage; that is, the plants generally grow in 
running water. The crop is much prized and of considerable value, 
varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 a maund. The cultivation of cardamom 
is increasing rapidly, many new plantations having been laid out this 
year. 

Marwa, chang, is a kind of beer brewed by ereryone in Sikhim, 
and might be called their staple food and drink. It is prepared from 
a great variety of seeds and plants. The following is a list of most 
of them, both cultivated and wild : — 

Cultivated: me-chag, wheat, barl^, bra*hu, rice, rkang*ring, 
shum*hbem, tsong, andlndian-com. 

Wild: elephant creeper, yams of all kinds, railing, hbar>neg, 
q[>a>i^o two kinds, spada-ni, dun, and hbyam. 

This drink is universal, very refreshing and sustaining, and very 
slightly intoxicating. It is (urunk, warm generally, from a bainboo 
through a straw or uiin hollow bamboo. 

The preparation is as follows : — 

The seen is soaked in water for two nights, then husked, washed 
and boiled; the water is thenilrained off and the seeds kept for half w 
hour in the vessel. The seed is then spread on a Immboo mat, and in 
winter the spicie, &o., added before the seed is (quite (mid; in summer 
when cold. The **smce** is first well mixed, then qirm on a bed 
oi ferns covered with plantain leaves and in winter with a UankeC* 
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After 48 hovre the fermentatioii is reedy ; thii is known by the smell, 
end the merwa is stored in beskets lined with he]f*driM plentsui 
lesTes. It is reedy to drink in 8 days, bat is better ke]^ for 8 
days. 

Spice oonsuting of spen-hgram (leates of a tree), chilly, ginmr. 
ohiretta, kag-hbim, are used according as the marwa is reqirana 
to taste sweet, bitter, sour, or hot. 

The spioM are used in the following proportions: — one seer 
rice flour with 2oz. of spice. This is nuxra wet and dried, and it 
depends on the strength of this how mnoh is used, but approximately 
one ounce is used to a maund of seed. 

Tea , — This varies from our mode of maUng it, inasmuch as it is 
churned with butter and salt, till the butter is so mixed with the tea 
leaves, hot water, and salt that there is no grease floating on the surface. 
The tea plant is only grown in very small quantities, and no qrstematio 
cultivation is resorted to. The leaf usually made into tea comes 
from Tibet in the form of brick tea. Tea is made ^m the following 
plants: — 

Tea, hdong*ma*mchogs^ dbj^li, rang>spo*mobn«dog, phi-chung- 

- j.ko, chestnuts, rtsi, sun^rtsi, am, skyi*ndabs, shing-dmir, i^m- 
ptfrd^hk^bs, cha<ra, mi-tog>dbyrag*hzin, and rgm>mtsen-ldan. 

The following is a compete list of the wild and cultivated fruits, 
ngetables, edible roots, Ac., obtained in Sikhim and used by the 
inhabitants as food:— 


Fruits cultivated' 

Orange. 

ManTO. 

Pe8<^ 

Walnut. 


Bread'fmit. 

Citron. 

Lemon. 

Guava. 

Plantain, 2 kinds. 


Apjde. 

Pear. 

Pomegranate. 

Pineapple. 


Vegetables cultivated— 


8i^;arorae, 8 ^ds. 
Pumpkin, 2 kinds. 
Ghilfy, 6 kinds. 
Brinju, 8 kinds. 
Cucumber. 


Tomatos, 2 kinds. 
Bsbrul-tm, 2 kinds (a kind 
of cucumber). 

Khag-tWt 2 kinds. 

Mnslii^ 8 kiiidB, 


Badidu 

Turnip. 

Garlic 

Onion. 

Ginger, ' 2 : 

Potatoi^ 2 kinds. 
Tams, 8 lands. 
Do4n(akudof yam). 
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Junflfl pr<»duct8 utti for food— 

La-ipa-mcliod-ina. 

Ting-ku-mchod'ina* 

Wild fig*, 2 kind*. 

Phang-ski. 

Mu-bi. 

Spom-si, 4 kinds. 

Ken-dang. 

Spag'ko, 2 kinds. 

G(^^or*spes (wild mango). 
Lta-si. 

Sung'lum. 

Nyor-chung. 

Iio**hel. , V - , • j 
Cba-tses (raspberry), 5 kinds. 
Chestnut, 3 kinds. 

Bbrom'kes. , j 

Chi-chungsdong-nyel, 2 kinds. 
Rtwg-rtseg-m*bhi. 

Hber-beg. 

Ske^kynm. 

Hbab. ^ , 

Hum.pa-do-rog, 2 kinds. 
Kling’shu. 

Gues-cbung-spe*. 

A-um-la. 

A-ru-ra, 2 kinds. 

Ltog-tos. 

Khum-dgoS. 

Mn-ti-spes. 

Cane shoots, 2 kinds ^ 
Bamboo shoots, 15 kinds. 


Ra>mie<4ong. 

Stag-kya-dong. 

Dos-modong (elephant creeper •. 
I)ing*hbram*dong. 

Yams, 11 kinds. 

Fungi, 18 kinds. 

Nettles, 6 kinds. 

Hbab-mchod. 

Rdum-rug. 

Sken-tung. 

Ghu-ten. 

Kangki-rig. 

Mgo>ned. 

Mus-la. 

Btang'sku. 

Sug. 

Si-khag. 

Fba-ru. 

Dbu'shnl. 

Bam*chag. 

Chu(a water weed). 
Ben*spu*dog. 

Na-res. 

Khung-rug. 

Dngig-s. . . 

La-sgog, 2 kinds (wild onion). 
Spyan-res. 

Ba-sho-kha. 

Gua-lhag (wild plantain). 
Hzas-bhag. 

Tig-bhig, 6 kinds (a bean). 


i. grown .tomdl jnjnti.^ 

^ « Statistical Account of Bengal, toi. a, pagw i 

«nvH «» l«g*'«“>* (-rir)*”-^"* 

doth, which is said to iwually measured for cultivation 

Land flieMsrW.-:ihe ^ w ^7 Amongst the 

^ the number of pattis of w the number of pattis 

pUarias the rent recoverable is calculated oy ^ 

8trtirti.d Aownt of ^1. 
the bffl« ” to “ a small field of li bighas. 
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Cb/iU, — There are three kinds of cattle in Sikhim — 

1. Ba-glang . — These are the larger cattle, and are by far the best. 
They are o'vraed chiefly by the Lepchas and Bhnteas. Many of this 
cattle are driven up to 13 and 14,000 feet for grazing. 

A good cow fetches from Rs. 80 to Rs. 45. 

An ox. or bull from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

2. Nam-thmg (Paharia cattle). — These are much smaller, and fetch 
from Rs. 15 to Bs. 25 only. 

3. l^ng (plaint cattle). — These are considered the worst of all, 
and only fetch from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 each. 

Yakt. — There are three kinds — 

1. Lho-ggag.— These are the large yaks found only in Sikhim 
and Chumbi. They are considered the best, and fetch from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. so each. Yak milk is of excellent quality, containing a very 
large proportion of butter fat. 

The males are used for pack animals, but not to such an extent as 
in Tibet. 

2. Bod-gyag . — These are similar to the above, but are very much 
smaller. The price varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

3. A~yu. — These are polled yaks, and some very fine specimens 
have been seen in the higher valleys of Sikhim. There are also 
half-breed cattle from bull yaks and cows. These are considered the 
best of all the cattle for giving milk. 

Sheep, f> Linds — 

1. Ea-lug. — A black sheep comes from Bhutan, the wool of 
which is coarse. 

2. Bod-lug . — The ordinary Tibetan sheep, small, but much prized 
for its wool, which is of excellent quality. 

3. Byang-lug. — Also from Tibet. 

4. Sog-lug. — The large-tailed sheep, very seldom seen in Sikhim. 

5. PKe-dar. — The Paharia sheep, a much larger animal, which 
lives low down. The wool is coarse. 

The price of sheep varies considerably, being from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 9, according to size and kind. The Paharia fetches the highest 
price. 

Goats, 2 kinds — 

1. Ba . — The small goat, smaller than that in the plains. 

2. Bod-ra . — The small long-haired Tibetan goat. It does not 
do well down in the hot valleys. 
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Wages— 

Coolie, 2 annas to 8 annas a day. 

^bson, 8 1 rupee „ 

I to AS. 60 a month, and are almost impos- 


jOMon, o ,, 

CarMnter, Rs. 80 
siole to get.. 


Prices— 


Rice, Rs. 4*8 to Rs. 5*8 per maund. 
Marwa, 8 seers per rupee. 

Bhoota, Re. 1 to Rs. 3-4 per maund. 
Dhal, 8 seers per rupee. 
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Non.— The works oonanlted for thie paper are Hooker*i " Himalayaa Jonnials;'' 

Hooker and Thomson’a “Flora Indiea;" “Hooker'a Flora of India;*’ 
Clarke’s “Feme of Northern India;” King’s “Annals of Ute Bo]ral 
Botaaio Garden, Calentta;’’ Gamble’s “Trees, Shrubs and Large dimbera 
found in the Darjeeling Distriot,” and Watt’s “ Dictionarr of Economic 
FroducU.” 

J. Giimia— 19-9-91. 


Sib J. D. Hookeb, who is the greatest authority on the vegeta- 
tion of Sikhim, in his Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica, divides 
the country into three zones. The lower, stretching from the lowest 
level up to 5,000 feet above ^the sea, he called the tropical zone ; 
thence to 18,000 feet, the upper limit of tree vegetation, the tem- 
perate; and above, to the perpetual snow line at 16,000 feet, the 
Alpine. In describing the aspect of the country he says that up 
“ to an elevation of 12,000 feet, Sikhim is covered with a dense 
forest, only interrupted where village clearances have bared the 
slopes for the purpose of cultivation. At the present time, how- 
ever, this description does not apply below 6,000 feet, the upper 
limit at which Indian-com ripens; for here, owing to increase of 
population, almost every suitable part has been cleared for cultiva- 
tion, and trees remain only in the rocky ravines and on the steepest 
slopes where no crop can be grown; but above 6,000 feet the lace 
of the country still remains comparatively unaltered. He continues— 
** The forest consists everywhere of tall umbrageous trees ; with 
little underwood on the drier slopes, but often dense grass jungle; 
more commonly, however, it is accompanied by a luxuriant under- 
growth of shrubs, which render it almost impenetrable. In the 
tropical zone large figs abound, with TerminaUa, VaticOy Myrtaem^ 
Laurels, EuphorhiueecB, MeKacete^ Bauhmia, BomhaXy Mona, Artoearpua, 
and otW UrticacetB and many LcguminoacB; and the undergrowth 
consists of Acmthaetce^ Bamboo, several Calami, two dwarf Areca, 
Wallichia, and Caryota urem. Plantains and tree-ferns, as well us 
Pandanua, are common; and, as in aU moist tropical countries, 
ferns, orchids, Scitamineca, and Polhoa are extremely imundant. Few 
n akw are found at the base of the mountains, and. the only conifers 
are a species of Podocarpua and Pinua longifoUa, which frequent 
the drier slopes of hot viuleys as low as 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and entirely avoid the temperate zone. The other tropical 
Gymnosperms are Cyeaa pectinata and Onetum aeoadana, genera which 
find their north-western limits in Sikhim. 
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Oaks, of which (including chestnuts) there are upwards of 
eleven species in Sikhini, become abundant at about 4,000 
and at 5,000 feet the temperate zone begins, the vegetation varying 
with the degree of humidity. On the outermost ranges, andf on 
northern exposures, there is a dripping forest of cherry, laurels, 
nn^a and chestnuts. Magnolia, Andromeda, Stgrax, Fgnts, maple and 
birch, with an underwood of AraUaeew, Hollb6Uia, Limonia, Daphne, 
Arditia, Myraine, Symplocoa, RuU, and a prodigious variety of 
ferns. 

« Pleetoeomia and Muaa ascend to 7,000 feet. On drier exposures 
bamboo and tall grasses form the underwood. Uhododendrons 
appear below 6,000 feet, at which elevation snow falls occasional^. 
From 6 — 12,000 feet there is no apparent diminution of the hu- 
midity, the air being near saturation during a great part of the year ; 
but the decrease of temperature effects a marked change in the 
vegetation. Between 6,000 and 8,000 feet epiphytical orchids are 
extremely abundant, and they do not entirely disap,.'>ar till a 
height of 10,000 feet has been attained. Rhododendrons become 
abundant at 8,000 feet, and from 10,000 to 14,000 feet they form 
in many places the mass of the shrubby vegetation. Vaccinia, of 
which there are ten species, afmost all epiphytical, do not ascend 
so high, and are most abundant at elevations from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. 

“ The flora of the temperate zone presents a^ remarkable 
resemblance to that of Japan, in the mountains of which island we 
have a very similar climate, both being damp and cold. ^ Selwingta, 
Auevba, Stachyurua, and Enkianthua may be cited as instances of 
this similarity, which is the more interesting because Japan is the 
nearest cold damp climate to Sikhim with whose vegetation we 
are' acquainted. At 10,000 feet (on the summit of Tongloo)yew 
makes its appearance, but no other conifer except those of the 
tropical belt is found nearer the plains than the mountain of Phalut, 
on which Pieea Weibiana is found, at levels above 10,000 feet. Abiea 
Brunoniana and the larch are found everywhere in the valleys 
of the Lachen and Lachung rivers, above 8,000 feet. 

A subtropical vegetation penetrates far into the interior of 
the country along the banks of the great rivers; rattans,^ tree- 
ferns, plantains, screw-pines, and other tropical plants occurring in 
the ]^tong valley, almost at the foot of ICanchinjinga, and 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea. With the pines, however, in the 
temperate zone, a very different kind of vegetation presents itself. 
Here those great European families which are almost entirely wanting 
in the outer temperate zone become common, and the flora approxi- 
mates in character to that of Europe. Shrubby Legutainoaw, such 

o 
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as Indigofwa and Demodium^ RatmneuloeetB (ThaUctrum, Anemone^ 
Jklphtnium, Aeonitumf etc), Umbelli/era}, Cargophpttete, Labiaiw and 
Gramnem increase in numbers as we advance into the interior. 
The air becomes drier, and from the increased action of the sun 
the temperature does not diminish in proportion to the elevation, 
the summers being warmer, though the winters are colder. The 
forests at the same time become more open, and are spread less 
tmiformly over the surface, the drier slopes being bare of trees, 
and covered with a luxuriant herbaceous vegetation. It is only in 
the upper part of the valley of the Tista, however, above the 
junction of the Lachen and Lachung, that this change becomes marked ; 
and from the rapidly increasing elevation, not only of the sur- 
rounding mountains, but of the floors of the valleys, it proceeds 
with great rapidity, and the ^mperate soon gives place to an 
Alpine flora. 

The sub'Alnine zone in Sikhim scarcely begins below 13,000 
feet, at which elevation a dense rhododendron scrub occupies the 
slopes of the mountains, filling up the valleys so as to renaer them 
impenetrable. Here the summer is short, the ground not being free 
of snow till the middle of June. It is, however, comparatively dry, 
and the Alpine flora very much resembles that of the \Wsteru 
Himalaya and (in generic types at least) the Alps of Europe and 
Western Asia ; while as we advance towards the Tibetan region we 
have a great increase of dryness, so that a Siberian flora is rapidly 
de't sloped, which at last entirely supersedes that of the sub- Alpine 
zone, and ascends above 18,000 feet.” 

Sir J. D. Hooker’s own collection of Sikhim plants amounted to 
2,920 species, of which 150 were ferns. Assuming that he failed to 
get 25 per cent, of the plants during his short residence, the total 
of about 4,000 species of flowering plants and ferns together for 
Sikhim will be arrived at, and be very near the real number. Owing 
to the humid climate of Sikhim, and the absence of excessive cold 
at any season of the year over the greater part of it, the prevailing 
vegetation is of an evergreen character. A few trees, and two tree- 
ferns growing at elevations under 6,000 feet, have the abnormal 
habit of shedding their leaves and remaining bare during part of 
the warmest and wettest seasons when their neighbours are making 
their most vigorous growth; whilst other trees, chiefly of higher 
elevations, have the ordinary habit of shedding their leaves towards 
the end of autumn and remaining bare till spring. The vast maje- 
rit}', however, of the Sikhim trees and shruDS are evergreen. As 
might bo expected from the dripping nature of the climate, fems 
are a predominating feature of the vegetation generally, but more 
especially of that of the extra dripping and misty U'gion lying 
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between 5,000 and 9,000 feet, where they are to be seen on erety rook, 
on the stems of trees, and growing on the ground. Mr. C. B. Clarke, 
in bis yaluable jmper on the Ferns of Northern India, published in 
the Linnean Society’s Journal for 1879, enumerates ein^t species of 
tree«fems and 248 of stemless and sub-arborescent sorts found between 
Nepal and Assam. Probably over 200 of them are indigenous to 
Independent Sikhim. There are, besides, several species of Zyeo- 
podium and SelagineUa, which are usually associated with the true feme. 
Above 5,000 feet the European club-moss (Zyeopoeft'am clavatum) is in 
great abundance and luxuriance on the grouira and rocks in open 
spaces, and several handsome tasselled species of the same genus 
are pendent on the limbs of trees. Of the eight species of Suchim 
tree-ferns noted by Clarke, five are found between the lowest levels 
and 4,000 feet, and three between 3,500 and 7,000 feet. They are 
all most graceful objects and form a striking feature in the landscape 
wherever they occur, but more especially so in the moister, unculti- 
vated valleys, where, undisturbed, they attain their full li;'''iriance, 
and are found either as isolated individu^, in small groups, or in 
extensive groves. Their average height is about twenty feet, but 
plants of forty and fifty feet are not very uncommon. The eight 
species are included in two genera, viz., two in the genus HemitoUa 
and six in Ahophla. The sori are placed on cup-shaped receptacles 
in the former, whilst in the latter they are exinvolucrate as in Foly~ 
podium, firom which the genus AltopMla is separated more on account of 
the gigantic size of its component species than by any very definite 
character. Hemitelia deetpUno ranges from low elevations to 4,000 
feet, where it is replaced by its congener S, Bnmoniana, which 
ascends to 7,000 feet, the limit of tree-fern vegetation in Sikhim. 
Both the JSmiteliaa, but especially decipiens, have stipes densely 
armed with short, stout wrickles. For ready identification the Aloophilao 
may be divided into two groups; one comprising the species with 
single or rarely once-forked stems, and the other those with many- 
branched stems bearing numerous beads of fronds at different heights 
on the same plant. To the first group belong A, glauea, which mws 
at elevations under 4,000 feet, and is distinguished by the bluiw-hue 
of its stipes and grayish under-surface of the fronds, and A, laUiroaa, 
closely resembling HemitoKa Brunoniana, and with tbe same distri- 
bution, but distinguished by its exinvolucrate sori. The iroecies falling 
into the second group are A, ylabra, the most tropical of the tree-ferns, 
recognized by tbe V-shaped arrangement of the sori ; A. Anderaoni, 
growing generally in dense shade by banks of streams below 3,500 
feet, resembles A. glabra in growth, but is of a dull dark green colour, 
and its sori are in almost parallel lines; and A. Oldhami and A. orttaia, 
both of the upper forests lying between 4,500 and 6,000 feet. 
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A. Oldhami, which grows gregariously, is, perhaps, the most elegant 
of all the Sikhim tree-ferns, and is common, but A. omata is rather 
rare. Both have the strange habit of shedding their fronds in the 
wettest and warmest season of the year and remaining bare for several 
weeks. The pith of the stems of three species, H. deeipiena^ A. Old- 
hami, and A. Andersoni, is eaten by the Lepcbas when there is dearth 
of other and more wholesome food. They also use the same substance 
for making their *‘marwa” beer when the supply of the Ebtrina 
or marwa grain is exhausted. It is dried in the sun, fermented, 
and afterwards put in a bamboo cylinder with water in tbe usual 
way of making marwa beer, and the liquor sucked through a thin 
reed placed in the middle. Of the other kinds of ferns, the genera 
more abundant in species are DavaUw^ Pteria, Aaplenixm^ Nepkrodwm, 
Polypodiumy and Aeroatiehum. Oamunda regalia, the Royal fern of 
Europe, is to be found, as are also the European Moonwort and 
Adder’s-tongue ferns. Angiopkria eveeta, which is found from the hottest 
parts up to 6,000 feet, attains to gigantic proportions, especially in 
the cool forests, where its massive fronds grow to more than live yards 
in length and three in breadth, with a spread over all, measuring from 
tip to tip of opposite fronds, of eight yards. At the bases of the fronds 
are succulent appendages which the Lepchas cook and eat in times of 
scarcity. They also habitually use the young fronds of several species 
as a vegetable, and very excellent they are when properly cooked. 
There are four Adiantuma or Maidenhairs, two of which, lunulatum and 
eandatum, cover the banks of the roads in many places at the lower 
elevations in the rainy season, and pedatum and venuaium grow at the 
cool heights of 6 — 10,000 feet. Jn the valley of the Rungeet a hand- 
some climbing fern, Acroatklmn palualre, clothes the trunks of tall trees, 
and a Lggcdiutn which climbs on grasses and the smaller shrubs is 
common up to 4,000 feet. The two Gleicheniaa found in Sikhim are also 
of a scandent nature. The largest one, glauca, which has a superficial 
likeness to the ubiquitous Bracken, forms almost impenetrable tnickets, 
15 or 20 feet in height, in places at 6,000 feet and above. Of the 
kinds found growing on rocks and trees the most delicately beautiful 
are the IJgmetiopAgllums and Trichomanta, popularly known us Filmy 
ferns. There are 8 sorts of them, mostly confined to the cool, moist 
forests over 6,000 feet. The Irish Filmy (Triehomanea raiiicana) is the 
largest, covering the facts of large rocks under dense shade, and its 
fronds growing to over a foot in length ; whilst those of JJgmeno- 
phgllum Lt t'itigii barely exceed an inch or an inch and-a-half in length. 
Afuny of the Ptivallias, Polgpodiunin, and Aspleniuma are very beautiful 
and graceful on the rocks and trees during tbe rainy season, and the 
bird’s-ncst fern (AaplenUiin nidua) and Drgnaria coronana, with their 
large, massive fronds, are always conspicuous objects ; the former 
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mostly growing on rocks and stems of trees under shade, and the 
latter encircling the tranks of trees under full exposure to the 
scorching sun of the lowest elevations up to 4,000 feet. Of the large 
and more remarkable of the species growing on the ground, none 
excel Pofypodiam ornaium in beauty or uegance. Its fronds are some* 
times smaD, but usually about six or seven feet long, and sometimes as 
long as 20 feet and of proportionate width, but whether large or small 
it is always an object of admiration. It hardly ascends over 4,000 
feet elevation. 

The orchid family is also extensivdy rojiresented in Sikhim, 
there being from 850 to 400 species out of an estimated total of 5,000 
for the whole world. Although none of the Sikhim orchids have 
flowers equal in size or colour to many of the South American species, 
yet several are hardly second in beauty or in popular estimation, 
^ey may be divided into two classes, viz., the epiphytal, which 
attach themselves to rocks and trees but do not derive any nourish- 
ment from them, and the terrestrial, which grow on the ground. A 
few are parasitical on roots of trees. In Sikhim the first-named class 
is the more numerous and better knqwn; and the more important of 
its genera are DmdrobtunUi Ccelogyne, Cgtnbiditm, Vanda, AraehnantAe, 
Saccolabium, JErvdti, and PkakBoopait. Among the terrestrial sort 
are Cahntha, Ooodyera, Pogonia, AncBctocMus, Arandina, Habenaria, 
Satgman, THpUmeru, and Cgjpripedium ; and of the parasitical the most 
notable are the Galeohu, which grow on the decaying roots of trees 
and have flowering stems over six feet high. Their flowers are 
yollow and the seed-pods not unlike those of the Vanilla. 

Perhaps the most jxipular genus of the orchid family in Sikhim 
is Detn/rooium, of which there are about 40 species; one-third of 
them having large, showy flowers, and the remainder are mostly 
pretty, but small and rather inconspicuously flowered. The best 
known, and at the same time the finest, is nobik, which is common 
from 1,000 up to 5,000 feet, growing on trees and rocks. Its flowers 
are borne on erect stems, and are variable in colour, but usually white, 
broadly tipped with purple. Dtmiflorum, which grows at the same 
altitudes, is equally common and has dense bunches of yellow flowers. 
Vtdmbtia, the largest both in jnowth and in flower, of the Sikhim 
Dndnbiam, smells strongly of Gregory’s powder. Its flowers vary 
in colour from white and pinkish to golden yollow, and the lip vt 
pouch-shaped. Amcenum is common on trees from 3,000 to 4,000 feet ' 
and is slender stemmed, with very numerous smalluh flowers, white 
tipped with violet and purple, and smelling strongly of violets. 
Other showy Dtniroiiunu are Hookariana. whose flowers are golden 
yellow with a deeply fringed lip spotted with purple ; ehrgtanthum, 
OthmU, Boehm, osaifaebriatum, all also yellow, and amplam, Parmeri, 
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Pierardif longicornu, and sulcatum. The next ffenua in importance, 
Ccelogyne (including the section Pkione, popularly known in Europe 
bs Himalayan cr^ocuses), comprises about 20 species, of which erktata 
is the most in favour with orchid fanciers in Europe. It has egg* 
shaped bulbs on long trailing stems, and very lar^ snow-white 
flowers with a yellow stained lip, on long racemes. It may be seen 
clothing rocks and the stems of large trees between 4,000 and 6,000 
feet. Corgnibosa and ochracea are similarly coloured, but much smaller, 
the former being found up to 9,000 and the latter to 7,000 feet. Both 
are very common. 'I'hero are four species of the section Pleione^ 
all of them pretty. They are stemless, their flowers springing from 
a pseudo bulb, usually when bare of leaves. The most abundant is 
pnvcox, which has largo rosy-purple flowers, and is found between 
5,000 and 8,000 feet. It fluw'ers in the autumn. Maciilata, which 
flowers at the same season, is white spotted with purple, and is not 
iincuinmon on the stems of ^dl trees between 2,500 and 3,500 feet. 
IlioniUs flowers in the spring at elevations from 6,000 feet upwards, 
and is white, stressed brown on the lip. The fourth species, 
IIookcMiiaiitf ascends as high as 10,000 feet, and produces rosy-purple 
flowers about the beginning of the rainy season. There are about 
10 sorts of Cf/Hibiclmii, the most of them with long grassy leaves and 
niany-flow’ercd drooping racemes. The majority of them belong to 
the cool forests above 5,000 feet, but a few are natives of the hottest 
valleys. Eburneum, which is one of the hot valley sorts, has large 
ivory coloured flow'ers, faintly stained with peach on the lip, and sweet 
scented. Oiganteum and grandiflorum are very fine sorts of the cooler 
forests. Arachnanthe Cathcarlii, which was considered by the great 
botanist, Lindley, to have the most remarkably shaped flowers of 
all orchids, grows on trees, in densely shaded places, between 2,000 
and 4,500 feet. It has thick, fleshy flowers, of 2^ inches diameter, 
whitish, closely barred with chocolate, and the lip curiously hinged. 
Ithynchosiglis retusa and jSdrides affine^ of the hot valleys, have both 
bottle-brush spikes of flowers of a purplish colour; and JEridfiS odoratum 
and Saccolabium ampullaceum, of the same parts, are favourite 
species. 

The terrestrial species, on the whole, do not at present hold a high 
place in popular estimation, but many of them are well worth cultivat- 
ing. Phdjus WalUchii, which grows in marshy places, below 4,000 feet 
elevation, has large, richly coloured -flowers on spikes over 2 feet high, 
and Amndina bambuscefolia exceeds 6 feet in height, and flowers more 
or less during the greater part of the year. Its flowers, which are 
large, arc of a pinkish colour wdth a bright purple lip. Ancectochilus 
Poxhurghii is a small plant with velvety leaves netted with golden 
ncives, and grows under shade bcttvecu 2,000 and 4,000 feet; and 
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several other species have also exceedioffly pretty folia^ although 
their flowers are iaconspicuous. One lady’s-slipijcr orchid 
diutn venustum) is found from 1,000 up to 4,000 feet, and two others at 
over 10,000 feet. Nowadays few of the Sikhim orcliids have much 
commercial value in Europe, as the greater number ot the species con« 
sidered worth growing by orchid fanciers are already common in coU 
lections, aiid can be bought from the English nurserymen at a cheap 
rate. But few of the species can survive the Calcutta climato for more 
than two or three years, and still fewer will flower satisfactorily there 
a second year, llicre are, however, several sorts that do thrive well 
in Calcutta, and Pkajua WallickU, the finest of all the Sikhim ground 
orchids, is one of them. At the Botanical Gardena it has continued 
to multiply and flower to perfection for many years, and ArumliM 
bambuawfoUa has also flowered there fairly well for several years when 
treated as a semi*aquatic. Of the epiphytal sorts Vauflu terca is most 
at home at Calcutta, and oven there retiuires full exposure to the sun 
to flower freely. Dendrobium Pkrardii also thrives well, as might bo 
expected from the fact of its being found in parts of the plains of 
Bengal as well as in Sikhim. Dendrobium calceolaria docs well too, 
either as a basket plant or planted in ordinary soil if well drained and 
raised above the surrounoing ground. A lew of the other Dcndro~ 
biumtf such as Farmeri, mbile, and /.mbriatum, var, oculafa, struggle on 
for several years, but, generally speaking, the Sikhim orchids are dis> 
appointing in Calcutta unless arrangements are made for their frequent 
renewal. 

The natural order Scitaminm is largely represented by both wild 
and cultivated species. It includes the gingers, turmerics, plantains, 
cardamoms, ned^ehium, Costus, Alpinia, etc. Ginger and turmeric 
are cultivated for Consumption in the country but v.ot for export. 
One cardamom, the Bara Blainchi (Amonuim aubulaliiin), is cultivated 
extensively under the chequered shade of trees and shrubs, at low 
elevations, in places capable of being irrigated at the proper seasons. 
It is a most profitable crop, and there apjicars to bo a market iii 
Bengal for all that can be produced. The seeds of one or two of th i 
wild sorts are also used, but for home consumption only, and they 
make rather indifferent substitutes for the cultivated one. The fibre 
of an Alpinia is occasionally used for making floor mats of a durable ' 
quality, and Phrynium leaves form the water-proof layer of the 
Ok&ma, or rain mats, so useful as rain protectors in field work and 
in load carrying. The Haiychhma are all showy, and a yellow and a 
white-flowered variety of the species coronarium are almost the only 
indigenous plants cultivated by the natives for the sake of their sweet- 
scented flowers. OardaarUtwmf which is common between 4,000 and 
7,000 feet, is the most conspicuous of the genus, having large bold 
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ripikca of yellow flowers formally arranged in seven or eight vertical 
rows. All the family, but especially the two above-named species, 
arc a great attraction to the Sphinx moths which visit them freely 
after dusk. A Curcuma^ which sends up flower spikes with bright pink- 
rM>Iourc<l bracts in spring, is a striking and abundant plant on dry 
ridgt's Ixdow 4,000 feet. There are five species of wild plantains, 
all vei'v common; but their fruits are of but little economic value, 
being !i mass of black seeds embedded in a little sweet pulp ana 
cnclo.sed in a skin. One of the species, in the young stage, has, 
occasionally, prettily variegated leaves. 

'i'hc Arum family is also an important one in Sikhim, and one 
of its members, the gigantic PothoSf perhaps the noblest of all 
climbers, is among tho most prominent objects of the cool forests 
where it c^otlios tho, huge trunks of trees with its handsome foliage. 
Fortuiiatuly for the lover of the beautiful, its leaves are uneatable hy 
cattle, and it is thus enabled to develop its full beauty; but a smaller- 
leaved sort, associated with it, is periodically denuded of its leaves 
fur cattle fodder, and its use is said to cause a considerable increase 
in tho yield of milk, and to rapidly bring calves into g;ood condition. 
'I'he leaf stalks of a wild Caladium are largely used, in a cooked state, 
for feeding pigs: and ten or a dozen sorts are cultivated for their 
tubers as ordinary articles of food. The roots of several Arwemoi 
of tho high levels are eaten by the poorer inhabitants of those infer- 
tile parts after they have been fermented for some days, and then 
boiled to emsuro the dissipation of their poisonous matter. But at the 
best they are unwholesome food, and Hooker remarks that they 
cause bowel-complaints and loss of hair and skin. A few of them have 
elegant foliage and strange looking flowers with tendrils, of half a 
yai'd in length, from the tops of the spadices ; and in autumn and winter 
they brighten up the roadsides with their large bunches of shining red 
fruit, which are greedily eaten by the Crimson Tragopan pheasant. 
The flower of an Amorphopkalliu which grows below 4,000 f«ot, and 
flowers at the beginning of the rainy season, has a disgusting and ftr- 
rca-jhing odour of carrion. 

The palms are but sparingly represented, and that mostly by the 
rattans. One of thorn, Calamut montanut, was formerly muoh u^ as 
suspending ropes of the foot-bridges across the large rivers, for which 
it was admirably adapted on Mcount of its lightness, great length, 
and enormous strength, but owing to the sproiM of cultivation it is 
now scarce. From Calamut inermu are got the best alpenstocks of the 
district, and C. lephtpadix is a favourite plant with palm cultivators 
on account of its light feathery foliage, which is very elegant. PkeUh 
comia /tiina/uyana, another rattan, ascends to .9,500 zeot, often forcing 
impouotrablo thickets in tho forests. By means of its stron^y ^qcurved 
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spines it climbs to the tops of the tallest trees, ftom irhiii^r jin 
autumn, depend its enormously long clusters of fruit. It is used 
making baskets and tying fences. A stemless date {Ticenti 
of the hottest valleys bears a poor sort of edible ^it; and ^e 
leaves of WallicMa denaijlora are a good cattle fodder, and froon their 
nudribs are made the coarse hair brooms used by the nativos. Cargota 
urma is a largo tree of over 40 feet in height, Itoaring huge fronds 
of wedge-shaped leaflets, resembling some of the maiden-hair ferns on 
a gigantic scale. In Ceylon it is tapp^ for its juice, which yl^ds 
jaggery, and sago is made from its pith. In Sikhtm its juice is not 
extracted, but the Lepchas cut down the largo trees to procure the pith, 
from which a kind ox sago is made, and make walking-sticks and knife- 
handles out of the wood. They do not appear to make any use of the 
fibre which it yields in abundance, but Gamble soy s:—“ The leaves give 
the kiiful Jil/rc, which is very strong, and is maao into ropes, bruslics, 
brooms, baskets, and other articles ; the fibre from the sheathing petiole 
is made into ropes and fishing lines.*' And, according to Watt, it is 
expected that thu fibres sewn closely together in bands will be an 
excellent substitute for whalebone in corset-making, \yatt also says 
of it, quoting Itoxburgh : — “ This tree is highly valuable to the natives 
of the countries where it grows in plenty. It yields them, during the 
hot season, an immense quantity of toddy or palm'wino. I have been 
informed that the best trees will yield at the rate of 100 pints in the 
24 hours. The sap in some cases continues te flow for about a month. 
When fresh tho toddy is a pleasant drink, but it soon ferments, and 
when distilled becomes arrack, the gin of India. The sugar, called 
jaggery, is obtained by boiling tho toddy. The pith or farinaceous 
part of old trunks is said to be equal to the best sago ; the natives 
make it into bread, and boil it into thick gruel ; these form a great 
part of the diet of those people, and during famine suffer little wl)ile 
those trees last. I have reason to believe this substance to be highly 
nutritious. I have eaten tho gruel, and think it fully as palatable as 
that made of the sago we get from the Malay countries.” As the tree 
is of most luxuriant growth, at suitable elevations in Sikbim it may yet 
be found of considerable economic value to the inhabitants. 

Of bamboos there are about twenty species. Those growing at 
elevations exceeding (>,000 feet have thin stems, but several of tixe 
lower level species have stems of great girth and length. Of them 
Dendroealamua Uatniltonii (Po, Lep.) is the commonest and as useful 
M any. It is used for building huts, &o., and carrying water, and 
its leaves are a good horse fodder. Its young shoots - when about 
a foot long are cooked and eaten. Dandrocalatma Sikkunenaia (Pag- 
riang, Lep.) has large brown stems which are equally useful, and by 
many is considered the handsomest of the Sikbim bamboos. Bambuaa 
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nutans (Mablu, Le]^.) also grows to a great size, and has a iicarly^ 
solid stem which is much prized in hut building for its lasting (luali* 
ties, and for prayer flagstaffs. Arundinaria Ilookeriana (Prong, Lop.) 
of the upper forests has often steins of a beautiful bluish colour, and 
A. racenma, the Maling of the Nepalese, yields the best pony fodder 
of all the bamboo tribe, and from its stems the best roofing mats are 
made. Of the smaller sorts several grow so thickly together, over con- 
siderable ureas, that even a small dog cannot make its way through 
them ; and the most of the species flower simultaneously at intervals 
of about a quarter of a century, and then die. The more noteworthy 
of the large grasses which are very conspicuous objects in the autumn 
are a few species of Artindo with large, loose, cottony panicles, and 
several of ^accharum and Imperata with smaller compact panicles of 
similar composition. They are rare in forests, but are apt to become 
troublesome pests in land that has, been cleared for cultivation. Their 
leaves are extensively used for thatching houses. Tliysanolana acarifera 
is a tall tufted grass with broad, bamboo-like leaves and spikes of 
minute flowers arranged in largo spreading panicles, which are much 
used as brooms. Anthiatiria gigantea and a reed {Ph^agmitis) abound 
in swampy places on sunny slopes up to 5,000 feet. Small herbaceous 
forms are few in species and in individuals in the tropical and lower 
part of the temperate zones, but are common in the interior at higher 
elevations. Poa annua, an English gi'oss, following the tracks of men 
and quadrupeds in all temperate regions, grows from the perpetual 
snow line down to 4,000 feet, and is abundant on cleared camping 
grounds and by roadsides. The Dutch clover, another European 
introduction, is often associated with it. 

I'iie rhododendrons may be called the glory of Sikhim, so 
grandly beautiful are they, and also so abundant; so much so, in fact, 
that they abound in places to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. There are about thirty species, varying in size from the 
gigantic B>. grande, a tree of 30 to 40 feet in height, and trunk girth- 
ing up to 5 feet, down to the prostrate It. nivc^, barely rising two 
inches above the ground. A few species are sparingly found as low 
as 6,000 feet, but the majority of them grow between 9,000 feet and 
14,000 feet, and four species (lepidotum, nivate, setosum, and anthopogon) 
ascend so high as 15-16,000 feet. At about 6,000 feet the larM 
flowered Dalhousice begins to appear. It is a small straggling shrub, 
and as it is usually epiphytic on the tops of tall trees, it is hardly 
noticed till the fallen flowers direct attention to it. Fateoneri is a 
large gregarious shrub, mowing between 9,000 and 13,000 feet, with 
big leathery leaves felted on the underside with rusty-coloured hairs. 
The widely distributed species, m'boreum, is common up to 10,000 
feet. Only one species, R, einnabarimm, is said to be poisonous. 
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Hooker mentions that many of his young goats and kids died after 
eating it, foaming at the mouth and grinding their teeth. When the 
wood is used as fuel it causes the face to swell and the eyes to in* 
dame and he notes that the honey of the wild bee is much sought 
after, except in spring when it is said to be poisoned by rhododen 
dr.')]) flowers. A small tree Pkris ovali/olia, is interesting on account 
if its wide altitudinal distribu'ion, ranging from a little above sea level 

td 000 feet elevation. 

Sikhiu) is almost as famous for its Primulas as for its rhododen* 
di ons, and they also affect high elevations. There are from 80 to 
40 species; the majority of them growing at altitudes from 12-~ 
1.3,000 feet, two or three only being found below 10,000 feet, and 
about an equal number so high as 16-17,000 feet. P. Sikhimmia 
which is found from 11 — 15,000 feet, and resembles a gigantic cow* 
slip, is one of the very few Sikhim primroses which really thrive in 
England, where the majority of them merelv survive long enough to 
flower once in a miserable sort of way and. then die. This is to be 
regretted, as all are beautiful, and they are very varied in colour, some 
being white, and others yellow, blue, pink, or purple, which is the 
prevailing colour. 

Among numerous notable herbaceous plants are several species of 
MecompsUy fritilkrios, deadly aconites, gentians, violets, geraniums, 
potentillas, saxifrages, balsams, many species of Pedieutaris, Crmfurd'My 
Didymocarpua, Chirita, Smialacina, jatamansi, and rhubarbs, one of 
which. Rheum nohiley was considered by Hooker the handsomest her* 
baceous plant in Sikbim, and he thus describes it On the black 
rocks the gigantic rhubarb forms pale pyramidal towers a yard high, 
of inflated reflexed bracts, that conceal the flowers, and overlapping 
one another like tiles, protect them from the wind and rain ; a whorl 
of broad green leaves edged with red spreads on the ground at the 
base of the plant, contrasting in colour with the transparent bracts, 
which are yellow, margined with pink. It is called ‘ Tchuka, ’ and 
the acid stems are eaten both raw and boiled ; they are hollow and full 
of pure water : the root resembles that of the medicinal rhubarb, but 
is spongy and inert ; it attains a length of four feet and grows as thick 
as the arm. The dried leaves afford a substitute for tobacco; a small 
kind of rhubarb is, however, more commonly used in Tibet for this 
purpose.” It may be mentioned that in the late military expedition 
to the Tibetan frontier a batch of plants of this rhubarb growing 
in a sequestered valley were mistaken in the distance, one misty 
morning, for a surprise party of the Tibetan army. 

Among the more remarkable of the climbing plants of the 
"tropical zone” are one or more species of each of the following 
genera, viz., Thunleryia, Beaumoniwy Baukinw, ChomtimpKaf Aristolochiu 
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VitUy Poranay Uvaria^ Sibiseus, Aspidoeari/a, Mueuna, Entada, 
Ruhia, ArgyreWf Clmatk, Hodgaonia, etc.; and of the temperate 
zone” Eigaria, StauHtonia^ Thunbergia, Clematia, Rubua, Ctaaut, Parana, 
Rosa, Mueuna, Uadera, LonUera, Ruhia, Jaaminum, etc. Among the 
“tropical zone” shrubs are Oaheckia, Oxtjapora, Pieetranthea, Cleroden- 
dron, Buddltia, Daamodium, Rubua, Polggala, Saurauja, Leea, Indutofera, 
Treveaia, Muaacenda, Ixora, Coffea, Morinda, Tabernomontana, Dcedala- 
eanthua, Barleria, Phhgocanthua, Juaiicia, Pavetta, etc.; and of the 
“temperate zone” Daphne, Edgeworthia, Lueulia, Legceateria, Ardiaia, 
Buddleia, Hydrangea, Vaeemium, Rubua, Hyperieum, Saurauja, Reinward- 
tia, Skimmia, Melaatama, Helwingia, Braaaaiopaia, Aueuba, Muaaaenda, 
Polugonum, Strobilanthea, etc. 

The trees of the “ tropical zone” more worthy of mention for 
their useful or ornamental properties belong to the genera Shorea, 
Cedrela, Morua, Quercua, Caatanopaia, Artocarpua, Bombax, Camrinm, 
Talmma, Schima, Fieua, Gynocardia, JEisculaa, Mangifera, Albiasia, 
Bauhinia, Terminalia, Eugenia, Duabanga, Baaaia, Alalonia, W^htia, 
Callicarpa, Gmelina, Cinnamomnm, Biachojfia, Malhtua, Betula, Alnua, 
luglana, Engelhardtia, Salix, Populua, Phyllanthua, Symplocoa, Phoebe, 
Cordia, Podocarpua, Pinua, etc.; and of the “ temperate zone,” Mag- 
nolia, Miehelia, Quereua, Bueklandia, Fieua, Ilex, Aeer, Corntta, Andromeda, 
Pi'unua, Taxua, Abiea, Larix, Juniperua, Betula, Machilua, etc. 

Dr. King in his Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
describes about 17 species of figs from Sikhim, ten oaks, and four 
chestnuts. Several of the figs are mere shrubs; a few are climbers, 
and the others lofty trees. The leaves of many of them are prized 
as fodder for milch cows, and are said to cause an increased yield of 
milk. Fieua elaatica yields rubber of e.\cellent quality when care is 
taken to collect it free from impurities, but the tree is not abundant 
enough naturally to render it of much commercial importance. The 
fruits of several species are eaten, but are insipid and greatly 
inferior to the ordinary eultivated figs. Several of the oaks and 
chestnuts yield excellent building timber, and the seeds of the chestnuts, 
although small, are good to eat. The s&l {Shorea robvata) is one of 
the best known and durable of timbers in India. Formerly there 
were magnificent forests of it along the Uungeet, but they have had to 
give way to the cultivator, and but little of their former magnificence 
now remains. Magnolia Campbelli is unsurpassed as a flowering tree. 
It is a large deciduous tree, producing magnificent rosv-purple flowers 
in spring, before the leaves expand, calling to mind the flowers of 
some of the water-lilies, which they strongly resemble. Miehelia excelaa 
produces white flowers in great profusion, at the same season of the 
year, and its timber is one of the most useful for general purposes. 
Froni the seeds of Gynocardia odorata, a common tree of the lower 
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lorestB, is got the didlmugra oi], which is of good repute in the treat* 
ment of leprosy and other skin diseases. A large mulberry (Moruit 
Imigata) yields a timber second to none in Sikhim for its lasting and 
other good qualities, and its leaves, and those of the small Species 
(Morua indica)^ are good for feeding silkworms. A large proportion 
of the Sikhim trees yield very inferior quality' timbers, and care has 
to be exercised in their selection for building purposes. For instance, 
the timbers of BombaXf Duahanga and a 6’anarmm are so unenduring 
that tea boxes made of them occasionally crimble to pieces within 
two years, and sometimes in less than one. 

Many of the woody nettles {Bshmeriay VUlebrmea^ Dobregeasia^ 
&c ), yield excellent fibre, but as yet their extraction has been found 
too slow and expensive for them to be commercially remunerative, 
but the Lepchas make fishing-lines, &c., out of them for their own use. 
Urtiea erenulata is the most dreadful of all the nettle tribe. It is 
found in the warm valleys up to 4,000 feet, and grows to 12 or 15 feet 
in height with large, glossy, innocent-looking leaves which are 
seemingly devoid of stinging hairs, but are extremely virulent, their 
stings causing great pain which lasts for several days and may bring 
on serious illness. Rubbing the affected parts with opium liniment 
has been found to give almost instantaneous relief. One or two of the 
cinnamons produce bark and leaves with aromatic properties, and are 
used for home consumption and sometimes sold in the local bazars. 
The leaves of CaUicarpa are said to be useful in asthmatical complmnts. 
A coarse, strong psper is made from the bark of Daphne cannabina 
and Edgeworthia Gardneri, two handsome flowered shrubs growing in 
the forests-over 5,000 feet, and the root bark of a Morinda is used at 
home, and also exported to a small extent for dyeing. Several of the 
raspl^rries yield huge crops of fairly good fruit. The fruit of the 
wild mango is eatable, and that is the best that can be said for it. 
W^htm gigantea is an extraordinai^ epiphytic tree, of great size, 
which embraces its foster parent with its numerous horizontal roots 
and ultimately strangles it. Gamble mentions that the Lamas make 
their idols out of its wood. The wood of GmeHna arborea is used by 
the Nepalese turners for making bowls and other domestic utensils, 
and the leaves are largely given to cattle. Among the flowering 
shrubs epiphytic on trees Ure Vo/eemwm of sorts, several species of 
Hoguy Meehgmnihua^ Hymenopogon and misletoe, and there are several 
species of the parasitical Loranthue. 

The Lepchas find innumerable things to eat in the jangles in the 
shM])e of fruits, leaves, piths of stems, roots and flower buds. They 
also eat an enormous variety of fungi, and seldom make a mistake in 
collecting them, but occasionally a whole- family does get poisoned. 
Some of the smts resemble those commonly eaten in Europe, and grow 
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on the ground, but others, and they the best flavoured sorts, grow on 
dead trees, and are slimy, unwholesome-looking things. 

The principal cultivated crops of the Lcpchas are their own 
peculiar varieties of rice, which require no irrigation, and several wet 
sorts, millets of various kinds, maize, buckwheat, mustard, radishes, 
turnips, potatoes, climbing Ijeans, yams, caladiums of sorts, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, plantains, capsicums, ginger, turmeric, cardamoms, cassava, 
cotton, &c.f &c. 
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THE VEGETATION OF TEMPERATE AND ALPINE 

SIKHIM. 

Bt GEORGE A. GAMMIE. 

The following account of the vegetation of a restricted area of 
Sikhim is based on observations made during journeys through the 
interior of the country and its frontier tracts in the summer of 1892. 
Some portions of this paper are verbatim extracts from a report 
submitted to the Government of Bengal after my return. I have 
not hesitated to avail myself of information from Sir J. D. Hooker’s 
invaluable “Himalayan Journals” whenever I consider that the 
opinion of a botanist of world-wide experience, even in such an early 
period of his career, would throw a clearer light on many questions 
which one with infinitely less knowledge and grasp of details would, 
perhaps, attempt to answer by the use of vague conjectures. 

AU tracts above an elevation of 10,000 feet are treated of as 
Alpine. Under the term “ Temperate Itegion ” is included only the 
country contained in the Lachen and Lachung valleys with their 
ramifications up to 10,000 feet. 

It is true that many parts of Sikhim, such as tuo higher levels 
of the spurs proceeding from the Singalelah and other ranges, are 
temperate in tneir thermometric conditions, but the region to which 
the designation is strictly confined is called so on botanical considera- 
tions. Its climate, drier and more sunny in summer, favours the 
existence of a vegetation in many ways radically different from that 
of the moist outer ranges. As the botany of these has already been 
dealt with in a former chapter, it will be only alluded to for the sake 
of comparison when such a course becomes necessaiy for the more 
perfect apprehension of any subject under discussion. 

The Temperate Region .— hamlet of Cheongtong (Choongtani^, 
at the junction of the Lachen and Lachung rivers, marks the entrance 
to this exceedingly interesting botanical area. The two valleys 
through which these head waters of the Tista flow, run northwards 
to the stupendous masses of the Himalayan axis which divides Sikhim 
from Tibetan territory. They aro separated by a lofty range extend- 
ing southwards from Kinchinjhow, and even at its termination it is 
10,000 feet in elevation. The floors of both valleys are nowhere 
broad, and their flanks rapidly attain high altitudes, so that the 
area in which temperate forms of plants flourish is circumscribed in 
extent. , 

I'he iMchmg Valley . — The trade route up Tista valley passes 

through tropicu forests and cultivation as lai ^ ' "Tton, where 
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the air becomes appreciably cooler and where plants unknown to an 
inhabitant of the lower valWs attract our notice. The first indication 
of the transition of the flora is the presence of a tall Anemone 
{A. viti/olia), a taller thistle {Cineu^ involueratus), a leguminous plant 
(Aatraffolus pycnorhizua) creeping over the sand, a composite {Eupa- 
torium eannabimm) and a common fragile climber with pretty blue 
flowers {Leptoeodon gracilis). All these, with many more whicli could 
be enumerated, prevail as far as the village of Keadom. This is 
situated on a large open expanse which enjoys such a balniy climate 
in summer that, although it lies at an elevation of 6,600 feet, cereals 
such US' Indian>corn, Ekusine, &c., are successfully grown. On the 
outer ranges, owing to the liumidity and Want of sunshine during 
the rains, these crops cannot be profitably cultivated above 5,000 feet. 

The dense forests of tall trees terminate come distance above 
Keadom, and are replaced grassy slopes on which grow more 
scattered trees. The character of the vegetation completely alters, 
and an abundance of species of plants unknown in other parts of 
the country flourish in profusion, their many-hued flowers endowing 
the landscape with a bright and cheerful appearance, conrtasting 
strongly with the dark green wealth of foliage whose monotonous 
aspect at lower levels tires the travellers eye with its unbroken 
uniformity. 

The arboreal and shrubby vegetation consists of Xanthozglum, 
Hydrangea^ Rosa macrophyllu and A*, suricea^ Prinsepia utilis, Pyrus, 
Rhus, PUris ovalifoHa and P. formosa, Rhododendron arborcum, 
H. setosum, Maples, Oak^, Poplar, Holly, Hazel, &c. Others are 
Leycesieria formosa, Budd/eia maeroHtachyn and B. Colvillei, Berberis of 
several species, Rubus nieetis with palatable fruits and the box-like 
Earcococca pruni/ormis. The most conspicuous climbers are Aridolochia 
Griffithii with strongly-ribbed cylindrical fruits, Hollbcellia latifolia, a 
Polygonum and a few species of leguminous and cucurbitaceous 
plants. Of herbaceous plants. Euphorbia Eikhimmsis is most abun- 
dant, but the variety of composite and umbelliferous plants is the 
most prominent feature- Aster tiikkhmnsis, Erigaon multiradiatus, 
Eupatorium, Saussurea, Inula llookeri, Lactuca, and Senecio are most 
common. 

Lilium giganteum grows on the verges of streams, fully deserving 
its s|>cciflc name by attuining a height of ten feet; a smaller congener, 
Lilium roseum, with pink flowcis is rarer. Itoscoea alpina is seen every- 
where, and the flat tops of many rr>cks are brightened by the yellow 
flowers of EpoihbglotUs izioides. Eaiyritrm nepdlcnse, a pink-flowered 
orchid, most sweetly scented, accompanies it, and there are many 
species of Habenurin. Other plants worthy of mention aro tall 
Btil.sams, Thnliclrmii, IlaUniu, Eavrlia, (•'sranium, Thistle, Wormwood, 
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and Polygonum mollt, ^ Aconitum uneinaium, remarkable in its genus 
by its Bcandent habit, is extremely localized, and does not exist beyond 
a radius of two miles from Lachung village. 

The handsome fern Omunda Claytoniana overruns large areas 
in the manner of the bracken at lower elevations. Two species Of 
LeueoatMia with hay-scented fronds, L. Hookeri and L. membrantdota^ 
and a large form of PleopeltU simplex grow in a wood about 8,000 
feet in elevation. Ooniophlehium ehenipes occurs in dense clusters on 
the tops of many of the numerous rocxs. 

Woodwardia radieans^ Cheilantlies albomarginata, Pteria daetylina, 
Adiantum Poiryehium ternatum, all rarer in other pdrts, are 

common along the course of the Lachung, as is also the ivy, which 
has a very, restricted distribution in this country. Here it rambles up 
the stems of trees in a simple unbrancbed manner, which gives it a 
widely different appearance from the same plant in Europe which 
clothes trees, old walls, and buildings so densely. 

The peach and apricot, said to have been introducbJ from Tibet, 
are cultivated by the villagers. Pyrtu SikkimensiSf the Sikhim crab- 
apple, is commoii. Agriculture is not pursued in earnest by the people, 
tneir only crops being scanty fields of barley, radishes, and turnips. 
The temperate region is eminently distinguished by its variety of coni- 
ferous trees. Picea Morinda and Tstiga Brunoniana are found between 
8 and 11,000 feet. The former is a tall, conic^ tree, with thick trunk 
and dark green pendulous branches; the latter has spreading branches 
drooping at the extremities, and bears very small cones- Lariz 
Griffithu, the only Himalayan larch, grows only in Eastern Nepal, 
tlikhim, and Bhutan, and previous to its re-discovery by Dr. Hooker, its 
existence was known only from a note in Griffith’s Journals. Young 
trees of this are commonly gregarious, and remind one of the gigantic 
Lycopodia which once grew on the earth. Full-grown specimens are 
pyramidal in outline, and attain a height of sixty feet. The branches 
are long and pendulous, supporting erect, cylindrical cones resembling 
those of Pkea Morinda. It first appears at 8,000 feet, becomes plenti- 
ful at 9,500 feetj and ascends to 1^000 feet. It is the only deciduous 
conifer in Sikhim, the leaves falling in autumn to bo renewed in 
the succeeding summer. All these conifers are often infested with a 
lichen, Vsnea barbata, which hangs in long grey streamers, giving tho 
scenery a quaintly antique appearance. I was told that, when reduced 
to straits for food, the Tibetans boil and eat this uninviting plant, 
finding it to be as nourishing and satisfying as fiesh diet. 

As 1 did not visit the Lachen valley, I can give no detailed 
account of its vegetation ; but, judging from Sir J. D. Hooker’s descrip- 
tions, its flora is in most wavs identical with that of tho Lachung 
valley. 1 may, however, safely conclude this part of my paper by 

H 
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quoting the remarks which this illustrious traveller makes concerning 
the variety of the vegetation in the temperate region from a geogra- 
phical standpoint. These remarks relate primarily to the flora of the 
Lachen valley at Lamteng, but they are equally applicable to that 
of Lachung. 

“ At first sight it appears incredible that such a limited, area, 
buried in the depths of the Himalaya, should present nearly all 
the types of the flora of the north temperate zone ; not only, however, 
is this the case, but space is also found at Lamteng (and Lachung also) 
for the intercalation of types of a Malayan flora, otherwise wholly 
foreign to the north temperate region. A few examples will show 
this. Amongst trees the conifers are conspicuous, and all are of genera 
typical both of Europe and North America : namely, silver fir, spruce, 
larch, and juniper, besides the yew ; there are also species of birch, 
alder, ash, apple, oak, willou^ cherry, bird-cherry, mountain ash, 
thorn, walnut, hazel, maple, ivy, holly, Andromeda, Ithammis. Of 
bushes, rose, berberry, bramble, rhododendron, elder, cornel, willow, 
honeysuckle, currant, Spircea, Vilumim, Coioneaster, Hippephee. Her- 
baceous plants are far too numerous to be enumerated, as a list would 
include most of the common genera of European and North American 
plants. As an example, the ground about my tent waa covered with 
grasses and sedges, amongst which grew primroses, thistle, speedwell, 
wild leeks. Arum, Conoallaria, Callitriche, Oxalia, Ranunculus, Potentilla, 
Orchis, Chaerophyllum, Galium, Paris, and Anagallis, besides cultivated 
weeds of shepherd’s purse, dock, mustard, mithridate cress, radish, 
turnip, Thlaspi arvense and Poa annua. Of North American genera not 
found in Europe, were Buddleia, Podophjfllum Magnolia, Sassafras? 
Tetranthcra, Hydrangea, Dklytra, Aralia, Panax, Symplocos, Trillium, 
and Clinionia. The absence of heaths is also equally a feature in the 
flora of North America. Of European genera nut found in North 
America, the Lachen (and Lachung) valleys have Coriaria, Hypeeovm, 
and various Crticifercs. The Japanese and Chinese floras are repre- 
sented by Camellia, Deutzia, Stachyurus, Aucuba, Helwingia, IlolhelUa, 
Hydrangea, Skmmia, Bury a, Anthogonium, and Enkianthus. The Malayan 
W Magmlia, Talauma, many vacciniums and I'hododendrons, Kadsura, 
JDaphniphyllum, Marlea, both coriaceous and deciduous leaved, Coelogyne, 
Oberania, Eulophia, Calanthe, and other orchids ; Ceropegia, Parochetus, 
BaUtnop^ra, and many ScHammeae ; and amongst trees by Engclhardtia, 
and various laurels.” To those interested in problems connected with 
geographical botany this statement supplies ample food for reflection. 
When the surrounmng unknown countries shall have been explored 
and their botanical characteristics detailed, it may be possible to trace 
back the march of these far-reaching genera of plants to their starting- 
points. 
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2Vic Alpine This region extends from 10,000 feet to 

19,000 feet, above which elevation plants of even the most humble 
and degraded forms are altogether absent. The inolnded tracts 
are the Singalelah ranges and slopes of Kanchinjingna, the upper 
levels of the Lachen and Lachung valleys, with their flanks, and the 
Chola liange. 

The Singalelah Range and the slopes of The Sing* 

alelah Range, forming the political boundary between Sikliim and 
Nepal, springs from Kanchinjingna and extends southwards to the 
plains of Bengal. The Nepal frontier road terminates at the staging 
bungalow of Cheabhanjan, and from thence the only path available for 
marching is the sheep path running onwards to the grazing grounds 
which lie towards Jongri. The only large trees existing in the 
country travelled over are Abies WelManay Juniperus paeudo-SeMna, 
and Juhipet'us recurva. The silver fir extends to 13,000 feet, the juni- 
pers to 15,000 feet. Where the former is only a small, stunted, 
weather-worn tree, the other, a prostrate, intricately branched shrub. 
For many miles the path runs through woods of Rhododendron arboreum. 
R. ernnaharinum^ R. Faleoneri^ R. barbatum, R. campanuiaium^ and 
R. Rodgsoni, Acer caudatam, Betula utUis, Pieris pvali/olia, Prunus rufa 
Pgrua foliolosa, P. macropluflla^ &e. Here alw are seen the last 
examples of the Bamboo tribe, Arundinaria spedhiflora (so named 
from the spathe-like sheaths on the divisions of its inflorescence), and 
A. racemosa, not the large form so common at Tongloo and near 
Darjeeling, but a small variety rarely exceeding a height of three 
feet. The young culms of these bamboos are used as food by the 
Bhutias and the Gurung shepherds of Nepal who frequent the whole 
range with their flocks during summer. The upper limit of these 
bamboos is 13,000 foot, from thence upwards only small tufted species 
of grasses abound. The shrubby vegetation already enumerated 
grows so densely that few herbaceous plants can exist beneath it. 
Beautifully green moss carpets the boulders, and Saxifraga l^ulata, 
Potenlilla, Clintonia, Polggonum, and two species of ferns are the 
commonest plants. On open knolls, which occur but rarely, Gaultheria 
nuuimilana, small willows, and the heather-like Casmpe faitigiata 
cover the ground with their dense growths. Towards the termination 
of the range rhododendrons and other shrubs grow more sparsely, 
thus favouring the existence of a greater variety of herbaceous plants. 
Two remarkable gentians attract our notice : Uentiana sigUphora, with 
large, terminal, greenish-yellow, lily-like flowers, and SwerUa Eookeri, 
conspicuous by its brown leaves and inflorescence growing together in 
whorls on a stem often six feet high. Primroses become more abund* 
ant, the prevalent species being the water-loving P. Sikkimensis 
and P. reliculata, and also those growing on dry ground, such as 
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P. Stuartii, P. denticulata, ^c. In shallow streams various species of 
Scdum of the section Rkodhla^ and the golden Chrytitaplmum aUertu- 
foUvmi are common in the clefts of stones, partly submerged in the 
water. Near the camping-ground of Megu can be found a quantity of 
PolypO'iivm clathraiwm^ a fern separated by C9arke from P. lineare 
which it superficially resembles. It is thin and flacid in texture and 
dries black ; the peculiarly-shaped scales covering the sori, which 
suggested the trivial name, alone serve to readily distinguish it from 
its congeners. Woodaia lamaa affects the same habitat. The latter is 
by no means a common fern, and its minute size assists to make it 
more difficult to find. Cryptogramme eriapa is another equally interest- 
ing fern which is abundant in most parts of Sikhim between 13 and 
15,000 feet. 

On leaving the Singalelah Range properly so called and emer- 
ging under the stupendjos masges of rock which extend in all direc- 
tions from Kanchanjiiigna, a remarkable change of scenery is experi- 
enced. For a short distance the terraces are covered with a thick 
turf of grasses and sedges, amongst which are innumerable plants of 
Primula Stuartii and Anemone. The faces of many rocks are covered 
with cushions of saxifrages growing in hard, moss-like clusters, 
spangled with whit^ and yellow flowers. Further on, the ground 
is covered with enormous accumulations of boulders which support no 
vegetation except humble mosses, which are perennially moist from the 
water which trickles over the whole surface of the slopes. Sir J. D. 
Hooker, in his admirable account of the Physical Geography of Sikhim, 
thus explains the cause of tiiis barren desolation : — " Glaciers again 
descend to 15,000 feet in the tortuous gorges which immediately 
debouch from the snows of Kanchinjingna, but no plants grow on the 
dehria they carry down, nor is there any sward of grass or herbage at 
their base, the atmosphere immediately arouiid being chilled by 
enormous accumulations of snow, and the summer sun rarely warming 
the soil.” 

The presence of one plant alone in this and other similar places 
prevent the imputation of almost absolute sterility which they would 
Otherwise deserve. This is the truly remarkable and unique plant 
Rheum nehile, the gigantic rhubarb of Sikhim. It thrives best on 
inaccessible ledges of precipices. As Sir J. D. Hooker says, it forms 
pale pvramidal towers a yard high, of inflated refleied bracta that 
conceal the flowers, and, overlapping each other like tiles, protect them 
from the wind and rain ; a whorl of broad green leaves edged with red 
spread on the ground at the base of the plant, contrasting in colour 
with the^ transparent bracts which are yellow, margined with ^ pink.” 
He considered it to be the handsomest herbaceous plant in Sikhim, and 
mentions that the acid stems are eaten both raw and boiled, -that they 
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of such scenery by its oEduv^us stove-like st^. 

A short reprieve from views of desolation is j^anted by e steep 
descent into the valley of the Bun^ river at O^ainbQtliian- Thu 
tered positipn of this place favours the growth of la^rge pine tre^ and 
copsesof £Mtx WaXUekitma fnnge the river banks. A cieep asci^ the 
sonunit of the ridge beyond terminates on a bi^ad open plateau called 
Bokto, whidi, being covered with grass, is a favourite riieep-graung sta- 
tion. Anothmr descent and ascent follow over like vrilev of the z ang- 
sap through dense growths of rhododendrons, AU^ WcVMnOi Pyrna 
foUohta and P. mieropijfiia, Ac. Beyond are two small pljrius end low 
ridges bearing only closely-cropped grass, with thickets of small rhodo- 
dendrons here and tiiere in sheltered hollows. Another valley, the 
Batong, again intervenei^ and we emerge in the elevated tracts dose 
to the eternal snows. The ground is covered thiddy with grassy turf. 
On the high knolls other vegetation is soanto, comprising, however, 
amongst a few others, a plant of doubtful affinity— -Oresofea Wattii — 
spinose-stemmed Atiraffan and Anemone, The cdebrated collecting 
ground of Jongri is a good type of the more shdtered situations. Hero 
many plants constitute a luxuriant herbage, such as PoienWla peAtn- 
euknriSf P. mierophpllaf P. coriandri/olia, P. alb^olia, Gcum elaiumf Primula 
reUeulaia, P. Stuariff, P. puailla, P. glabra, Pedieularie eiplmnasniha, Oera- 

mum polyat^m, Ramnce^ Meeowgme eimplicifolia and PMomie 

* 

d 

Ghrgemthemim Aikinnm, .bedring golden flower'heads, and worthy of 
note as bei^ the only representative of its genus in Sikhim. Various 
Spedes of Prunula not known to exist elsewhere have been discovered 
by sevoral collectors at Jongri and in its vicinity. Another fact 
worthy .of record is toat a majestic species .of poppy is cultivated near 
toe huts. It is a Meemuyteie near if. eimplici/olia, out ^ows in dense 
dusters two to three feet high. The flowers vary in diameter from 
five to seven indies, are an intensdy vivid blue on opening, and 
change before fading away into purple. 

The superabundance of rho^endrons is the i^cry of the Singa- 
lelah Benge. The equally moiat Caiola Bangs also posstoses them in 
toe lune abuudaiiue, and the whde Alpine region of Sikhim can boost 
cl them m a IcHm degree. One, B. ttmUi ^ humble soU-ombracing 
jdto^t i nba h a ting 'toe ^cfmt^to ^oj^ Uf Bonkia end Btochinjhow, 
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between 17 and 18,000 feet, bears the honour of being the most Alpine 
woody plant in the Himalayas. 

For miles and miles the traveller trudges by sheep paths through 
impenetrable scrubs of rhododendrons. Their flowers are of varied 
colours, but none are blue. Tb^ are devoid of strong perfume, with 
the exception of R. Anthopogon^ E. setosum and R. nivale. These three 
when bruised or trodden upon, exhale an overpowering scent from 
the superficial glands with which the^ ore crusted, aggravating the 
headaches suffered by every one at high elevations. The discomfort 
is intensified in bright weather, as the warmth engendered by the 
sun causes the vapours to rise in greater volume. Many loads of 
their twigs arc annually collected and taken to the Buddhist temples 
of Sikhim, where they are bunied as incense. They are also of much 
service in camp, as they burn readily when lighted, a consideration of 
extreme importance in a couptry where the wetness of ordinary wood 
causes such delay in obtaining brisk fires. 

By coinpai'ison with the drier regions of Upper Sikhim, the chief 
characteristics of the vegetation along the Singalelah Range arc its 
poverty in variety of forms, and its wealth in individual species of 
rhododendrons. Sir J. D. Hooker, in his appendix on the Physical 
Geography of Sikhim, thus explains the cause of this peculiarity:- — “ The 
banks (of rivers between 8,000 and 14,000 feet are generally covered 
w'itli rhododendrons sometimes to the total exclusion of other wooded 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountain, a cool temperature 
and great humidity being the most favourable conditions for tho luxu- 
rious growth of this genus.” Such conditions prevailing throughout 
the Singalelah Range, due to its proximity to Kanchinjingna, account 
for the overwhelming abundance of rhododendrons, and may also be 
accepted as probable rcasuns for tho comparative absence of variety in 
herbaceous plants, most of which would be unable to maintain a 
struggle for existence in such an adverse climate and against such 
forniidablo competitors. 

The Alpine part of the Lachmg Vallcg and Us surrounding heights . — 
Tho first quickly obtainable introduction to the flora of this dis- 
trict can bo had by visiting the Taukra mountain which overlooks the 
eastern bank of the river. A magnificent forest of enormous pine 
trees extends without a break from 9,500 to 12,500 feet. 

Polgpodium sttlamaemtm, P. JTendersoni, P. hastatmUf and P. ergthro- 
carpttm depend gracefully in large clusters from their stems. A great 
variety of plants grows along the banks of tho rapidly flowing Tunkra 
river, a tributary of tho Lachung. Here, as elsewhere, edible fruits 
are few in numrar, the only plants yielding them being Fragaria Dal- 
Umiam, a strawberry w'ith long oval fruits, and Fragaria vesea, the wild 
strawberry of Europe, both possessing the well-known and appreciated 
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flavour ; various species of Rihea bear racemes of red and yellov fruits 
reminding of red currants. No species of RubtUf strange to saji grows 
above 13,000 feet. 

Other noteworthy plants were two species of CrmanthodUimj 
Polffjjomm vaccini/oiiim, Oxt/ria digym; Pedieularis of several sj^cies, 
all with purple flowers, PotentilU fi'utkoiay yellow and white saxifrages, 
Epilobimiy iMctuca maermiha, Pamasm, and aconites. Above the 
region of trees is a dense low growth of Rhododendron eampanulatim, the 
unfolding leaves of which colour the landscape with a dark glaucous 
♦int. The bladder-headed Sautaurea obvallata thrives on the damp 
verges of water-courses, and. bumble bees affect its foetid flower-heads 
which are enclosed in white inflated papyraceous brsNSts. Equally 
remarkable plants are the woolly Sautaurea {S. goaagpiphora)^ delight- 
ing to grow in sandy dehit, appearing at first sight as balls of 
white fleecy wool. The young flower-heads are completely enveloped 
in their soft protective covering : but when the florets expand, a ring 
opens on the top disclosing the inflorescence inside. In similu 
situations is found (^epia gUmerata, whose carrot-like stem buried in 
the ground is flattened on a level with the surface and bears a broad 
head of yellow flowers surrounded by small radiating leaves pressed 
closely to the soil. Rheum nobiU is common, and ascends' to 17,000 
feet. Between the minor pass of Kanko and the glacier below 
Tankra. La, there are multitudes of bright-hued flowering plants 
mostly confined to the sloping banks of the streams. On the Kanko 
La itself there are three small localized primroses— P. uniftora, P. rnua- 
eoidea and P. aoldanelloidea—Ligularia, brown and yellow Chrgaoaplenitm, 
yellow saxifrages, blue and yellow forms of Corgdalia, several species 
of Pedicularia and blue gentians. Dr. Hooker enumerated the plants 
to be found on the bleak pass of Tankra:— “ A pink-flowered Aremria, 
two kinds of Corydalia, the cottony Sautaurea, diminutive primroses, 
Leontopodium, Sedum, Saxifraga, Ranuneuha hyperhorea, Ligularia, two 
species of Polygonum, a Trichoatomum, Stereocaulon and Lecidea geogra- 
phica, not one grass or sedge. In addition to these I found Meconopm 
horridula, a lovely plant belonging to the Papaverweoe, an oirier with 
notoriously delicate flowers. It affects the most inclement situations, 
sheltering itself under the shade of large rocks. 

The fragrant spikenard {Nardoataehya Jatamanat) ia plentiful in 
the depression below the Tankra pe^, and Pierorhiaa Karrooa, 
intensely bitter when chewed, is abundant about 14,000 feet, as are 
^cies of Lagotia which bear a superficial resemblance to the latter. 
The only woody plant beyond the Kanko La is the humble Diplarehs 
' pauciflora. 

Another interesting Alpine tract of comparatively easy access 
from La chnng is the Lebu valley, through which runs the scarcely 
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1 '-'I trade route to Tibet over the Ghoro La, the second highest pass 
i?i Sikhim, being at an elevation of 17,000 feet. The northern side 
of Mils valley is enclosed by an almost continuous precipitous spur, 
broken in one place only by a deep forest-clad depression ; the range 
on the other flank is more gently sloped, and is covered with forest 
and succeeding smaller vegetation, and is more diversified by ravines. 
From 13 to 15,000 feet there is an impenetrable growth of rhodo- 
dendrons and willows, with numerous small trees of Pi/nis folioloaa 
and P. microph^Ua ; and intermingled with grass under these bashes 
is an equal luxuriance of herbs, such as aconites, Senecio, Saxt/raga^ 
Pninela, Potentilla, Polygonum, and thistles. Cnkua eriophoro^a, 
which is moderately common in most valleys, is so abundant as to be 
a perfect pest' Prom 14 to 15,000 feet the vegetation is more sparse 
and scattered, being chiefly Rhododendron eampanulatum and R, antho- 
pngon. a 

From 15,000 feet to the pass the floor of the valley is broad and 
swampy. Sedtm of many species are common amongst the stones, and 
Rheum noUle, descending at last from what would be its more 
congenial perches in other valleys, is found in numbers over the level 
surface. Dense stiff growths of Ephedra vulgaria, a plant of the order 
Coni/erce, abound on steep banks. Its presence is always a certain 
witness of the proximity of the dry, arid regions of Tibet. Saxi- 
frages, AUardia, Meconopaia horridida, Cyananthus, gentians, Sauastirea 
of three spiecies. Rhododendron nivale, some grasses and sedges almost 
complete tne scanty details of the vegetation. Saimurea tridactyla, 
growing at the foot of the ascent to the pass, is the last flowering plant 
seen, and the rocks above, suffering continual denudation % the 
weather, do not bear either mosses or lichens. 

Numbers of yaks are grazed in this valley up to 17,000 feet, cattle 
range up to 13,000 feet. These animals possess sufficient instinct to 
avoid eating the poisonous aconites, which at their highest attained 
levels grow only to the height of the accompanying low herbage. 
Goats and Tibetan ponies, from the information 1 gathered, share in 
the same knowledge; while sheep, strange to say, must bo muzzled or 
driven quickly through areas infested with these plants. One of the 
rhododendrons, also, is equally poisonous to animals. The species 
known to possess this property is Rhododendron cinnaharinum. Honey, 
which is collected in spring, but at no other time of the year, is said 
to be rendered deleterious by the admixture of nectar from rhodo- 
dendron flowers. 

By travelling up the main Lachung valley one ari’ives at the flat 
of Teumtong, standing at the entrance to the Alpine zone extending 
Tiortbu ards to Tibet. A thick turf of grass covei-s the surface of 
the flat, and on it grows a yellow Anemone {Anemone ohtuailoha) with 
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leavM appressed to the ground, a suroulose aaxifeage, the danddion 
(Taraxacum offidmk), the aromatic yellow JElaholina eriotiaekifat and 
groups of Seneeio diversijbluu. Other plants are PedkuXaric ^infiara^ a 
small floating RanuneuhUj Meeonopsts amplieifolia and M» NcpaUua^t 
Salvia ffluiinosa, LychnianutaiM^ Cueahalm haecifer^ and ^sarum himtUadum, 
Aroidsof the genus Ariacema are common. In early summer their 
tuberous roots are prepared and used for food according to the 
method described by Sir J. D. Hooker. As the people neglect 
agricultural pursuits, they depend almost entirely on the milk and its 
products from the yaks and cattle for their sustenance. When this 
source of nourishment is withheld in the early part of the year, they 
are driven to utilise the nauseous food obtained from Aroi^, whi<m 
causes disastrous results if continued for a time. 


In this and all other valleys, every range facing a southerly 
direction, in even the least degree, is, in summer, exposed to the full 
force of the southerly winds, laden with mist and drizzling rain, 
which blow with increasing violence as the day advances, to die away 
only at night. These continuous currents rapidly denude the surface, 
wash down the superincumbent earth, and wear away rocks which 
become precipices or crags of fantastic shapes. Vegetation, therefo^, 
cannot find permanent foothold under such adverse circumstances, 
aud its abundance, of trees especially, is confined to the sheltered 
flanks on the opposite side where a copious rainfall is absorbed by the 
deep and fertile soil. 

At the highest elevations where vegetation is naturally more 
scanty, the valleys are broader and their bounding spurs are com- 
paratively lower in altitude. The currents, therefore, act equally in 
all directions, causing the whole area to assume an uniformly bleak and 
desolate appearance. 

From Yeumtong to Momay Samdong an ascent of four thousand 
feet has to be effected. The distance is not great, but the steepness 
of the intervening tract rapidly discloses a radical change in the aspect 
of the country and of its vegetation. A forest of silver fir, maples, 
birch, Pyrus, rhododendrons, willows, and other trees and shrubs 
extends to 13,000 feet; for a few hundred feet farther some scattered 
black juniper trees occur; an equal distance upwards is occupied by > 
smaller rhododendrons and willows; above, the valley is broad 
with enormous rocks on its surface and supports low-growing plants 


Of this place Sir J. D. Hooker gives the following description 
‘‘It was a wild and most exposed spot; long stony mountains grassy 
on the base near the river; distant snowy peaks, stupendous 
precipices, moraines, glaciers, transported boulders and rocks rounded 
by glacial action, formed the dismal landscape which everywhere 
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met the view. There vras not a bush six inches high, and the oiily 
approach to a woody plant were minute creeping willows and dwan 
rhododendrons with a very few prostrate junipers and Ephedra. 
The bottom of the Lachung Valley at Momay is broad, tolerably 
level and grassy. The ground was marshy and covered with cow- 
slips, Ramtmdtia, grasses and sedges, Cjanantlm, blue asters, gentians, 
etc. Wild clover, shepherd’s purse, dock, plantain, and chiekweed 
are imported here by yaks; but the common Erunella of Europe is 
wild, and so is a groundseMike Senecio Jacobaa, llanttncnfiis, Sihbaldia 
and 200 other plants.” In addition may bo noted some small species 
of P.edieuhris and Draba; also Mandragora eaiilcscem (belonging to the 
same genus as the well-known mandrake of scripture, to which in 
former times many magical virtues were ascribed). It is diflicult to 
obtain perfect specimens of this plant as yaks are so partial to it. 

The Donkia Pass, at an elevation of 18,000 feet, is situated seven 
miles above Momay, and the path to it runs over a broad, houMor- 
strewn valley, with shallow streams meandering through it. borne lakes 
are passed, all surrounded by marshy bogs where many plants grow. 
During the ascent the vegetation becomes more and more scant}', and 
the rocky heights rising steeply on either side from the pass arc 
sterile. One Arenaria ascends to the summit, and a woolly Saussvrea 
and Delphinium glauiale are last seen at the base of the steep patli 
winding a few hundred feet up to the pass. The last-named smells 
most disagreeably and strongly of musk, and the natives assert that 
the musk-deer derives its scent from feeding on this plant—an absurd 
belief, as tho plant grows only at high altitudes far above the habitat of 
the animal. The shallow waters of the stream flowing from Kin- 
chin jhow and Donkia to Momay support quantities of reddish-brown 
!*edum and Jlheum nohile. Gentians predominate, and all have hrighr 
blue flowers which unfold in every brief glimpse of sunslune. 
Allardia glabra., an aromatic plant with large flowers like purple 
(Chrysanthemums, grows in low dense tufts. Aconitim napelhia, which 
gradually decreases in size as it ascends, is here reduced to a minute 
plant with two or three leaves and one flower. Other plants arc — 
llannnculns Icetus, Cgananthus of two species, the Edelweiss [Lcontopo- 
divm alpinwn), Erigeron, Cremanthodium reni/ortne, ZacUtca, Dubgcen, Crepis 
ghtneratuy Saussurea, and the curious lichen-like Anientiaria muscoidcs. 

Tho prevailing feature of the vegetation growing from 17,000 
feet upw'ards is tho variety of plants growing in dense, hard, hemis- 
pheric tufts, such as Arenaria^ Saxtfraga, Saussaroa, Astragalus, and 
AJgosoUs Jloohcri. The flora on tho moraines of the Kinchin jhow 
glacier at 10,000 feet furnishes an instance of what may be cxpecud 
ill such situations. Eriophgioii himalaicum is common. It is a ivhite, 
woolly Labiate, rooting in loose sandy debris, with bright blue flowers 
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j^^ing from under the leares. The other pUnti are a minute 
sox^raga with extensive runners, a small gentian with quadrifarions 
Ueaves, Pedicularia of three species, Fetinea and Cartx. PoUnUtta 
frutieoaa also ewts here, but I nave never seen it elsewhere in such 
an inclement situation. It is in its largest and most developed form, 
covered with leaves and flowers. 

The Chela Range . — ^This range commences from the Donkia 
Mountain and runs southward, forming the political boundary between 
Sikhim and the Tibeltan province of Chumoi. The hills intervening 
between it and the plains are of low elevation, few exceedii^ 7 tr ^ 

8.000 feet, so that there is no Ijarrier in front to prevent its receiving 
the full brunt of the rainy niom^oun. 

It is, therefore, exposed to the same influences as the Singalelah 
Ilange, and its climate being identical, the features of the vegetation 
ure also similar. Wo have already seen that the drier air of the 
Lachen and Luchung valleys is an important factor towards the 
existence of an unique flora ; here, wo And, at temperate elevations, 
a vegetation in every way the same as that of like tracts on the outer 
bills ; and, as the plants of the Singalelah. Range have been mentioned 
in some detail, it is scarcely necessary to reiterate for the sake of this 
district. 

To reach the Chola Pass, the best route to take is the road 
followed by the Sikhim rajas on their annual journeys to Chumbi, 
where they used to go to escape the heavy rains of Sikhim so disliked 
by Tibetans, who are denizens of an almost rainless climate. 

After crossing the river Ryott below Tumlong, the path leads up 
a continuously steep ridge as far as Pheunggong — 12,130 feet. Up to 

10.000 feet, there is a dense forest of temperate trees and shrubs. 
Gtnnhlea ciliata, a well-marked Araliad, is common, as is also Qaerew 
si'inlnarpifoliafXin oak occurring but rarely in other parts of the country. 
At .',000 feet are plants of Dccaisnea insignis, a remarkable plant of 
v.'iich Sir J. D. Hooker give.s an excellent description. From 6,000 
IVot upwards, on this ridge, can bo found every species of rhododen- 
dron existing in Sikhim with the exception of Rhododendron nivale. 
Such a specific concentration of the genus has absolutely no parallel 
in any other part of Sikhim. The rainfall of the whole range must 
be excessive, judging from the manner in which those plants grow. 

At Pheunggong the long continuous ascent terminates, and for a 
short distance the path rtms along 'the level summit. Abies Webbiana 
is first seen here. The two junipers also grow on the range, but no 
other conifer accompanies them. A descent to the riVer Butto follows, 
and the track runs along its course to the pass. It is a broad gn^y 
valley with scattered pine trees, and is bounded by rocky hills, 
towards the head being bleak and stony with scanty vegetation. At 
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Barfonchen is a quantity of Scopolia luriJa, Aconitum NapelluSy EhhoUzia 
atrobili/era and many other plants. On rocks near the river are plants 
of Cathcartia vilhsa, a papaveraceous plant of localised distribution. 
The Chola Pass itself is a Darren depression, overlooking a precipitous 
defile. Between Chamanako and Nathu La to the eastward, are two 
spurs covered with an almost uninterrupted scrub of rhododendrons. 
Immediately below the pass is a large extent of pasture land, marshy 
in many places. The most striking {dants are Chryamtlmmn Atkinaoniy 
with finmy divided foliage and bright yellow flowers; Sauaaurea of 
many species, some with fem-like leaves resembling small Alpine 
Aaplenium; a large Senecw; Pamaaaia, Calatliodea,'\pt\mtoai&i and others. 
Beyond Nathu La is a long transverse trough-like valley terminating 
under Zey lap La. It contains several lakes with marshy banks ; before 
reaching the small plain of Kapup, a deep ravine, which has to be 
crossed, discloses a view of ji magnificent lake whose surface appears 
black from the reflection of extensive pine forests which grow down 
to it from every side. A great part of the area on this march is 
covered with Polygonum eampanulatwn ; and the spikenard {Nardoa- 
iachya Jatamanai) is extremely common. Kapup, immediately at the 
foot of the valley leading up to Zeylap La, is like an oasis in the 
desert, as the hills above are rocky and bare. The plants seen during 
the ascent are those characteristic of the elevation 13 to 14,500 
feet. 

The following is a table of the Dicotyledonous orders of Alpine 
Sikhim, with the numbers of their component species: — 


Ranunoalaoea^ 

. 38 

Magaoliacete 

1 

BerberidsB 

4 

Fapaveraoeo 

5 

Fumariacead 

9 

Cruciferae 

29 

CaryophyllaceiD 

. 29 

Tamarisoinesa 

1 

HyperioineiB 

6 

Geraniaceaa 

. 11 

Le^minosaa 

. 16 

!R(»aoeaa 

. 40 

Saxifragaceaa 

. 36 

Grassulaceao 

. 13 

OnagraceaB 

7 

Umbdllifero) 

. 29 

Araliacead 

6 


Caprifoliaoeod 

• • • 

19 

BuoiaoeaB 

• • a 

7 

Valerianaceaa 

• • • 

3 

Dipsaoeaa 

• • • 

7 

Oompottitaa 

• ■ • 

110 

Oampanulacee 

• • • 

14 

Vaooiniaoeaa 

• • • 

2 

Ericaceaa 


35 

Diapenaiaceea 

• • • 

1 

Primulaoea 

• •• 

40 

Styraoeao 

Oleaceaa 

• • • 

• • a 

1 

2 

Asolepiadaceaa 

• • • 

4 

Loganiooeaa 

• • • 

1 

Gentianaceea 

• • • 

26 

Boragineaa 

• • • 

13 

Solanaoeaa 

••• 

2 


Sorophularineao 

43 

Lentibulariaoeoa 

2 

Gesneraceoa 

2 

Aoanthaoeaa 

4 

Selagineaa 

2 

Labiataa 

22 

Chenopodiacesa 

3 

Polygonacece 

24 

Aristolochiaceoa 

1 

Laurineaa 

6 

Santalaceaa 

1 

Euphorbiaceaa 

2 

Urticaceea 

10 

Cupuliferaa 

Salicioead 

6 

12 

Ooniferaa 

8 


An analysis of the list proves that this region does not possess any 
Dicotyledonous order pecular to itself. Twenty-four of the orders 
are represented more or less all over the world, generally in temperate 
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legionsj nine are confined tip the North Temperate aone, one — Seh- 
jTMMm— ia South Alrioan, with the exception of ^ OhMaerit of Europe 
and LagoHa, a Himalayan, Arctic, and Alpine genua. 

A nirthw ezaminatioa bringa to lignt the fact that evury order 
in tbia region (likewise in all othera where they preyail) abounda in 
plirntM having brightly-ooloured flowera, excepting the AotiakB^ and, 
even in thoae, the high level Euphorbiaa are mfi’erentiated aufficiently 
b;^ their aho^ inyolucral leaves; therefore, to apply the case diortiy 
without putting forward an absolute assertion, of ue 50 orders named 
above, only seven can be characterized by having inconapcuous 
fiowera. 

There are a few details in the phenomena of vegetation in the 
Alpine region of Sikhim which are deserving of a brief notice. 

The first is the preponderance of shrubby and herbaceous plants 
with bright-coloured flowera. For these the only fertilizing agents 
are apparently bees, of which there are a great variety of species, 
belonging to the kind known as bumble bees in England. Other 
orders of insects are rare ; and butterflies, flying as they do in count- 
less multitudes at lower levels, are here too uncommon for their 
agen <7 to be taken into serious consideration. 

As the higher orders of plants require the aid of insects for their 
propagation, u naturally follows that, as bees are here the commonest 
group of insects, the flowers from which they extract nectar and 
pollen for honey, will enjoy most opportunities for the due 
peipetuation of their racej those which require specialized forms of 
insects, such as flowers with elongated and narrow corollas, will be 
entirely absent, dioecious forms with inconspicuous flowers will 
share the same fate ; and the only species adapted to survive this 
restricted method ot existence will be plants with bright shallow 
flowers, with coloured bracts surrounding a less apparent inflorescence, 
-or with broad corolla tubes into which bees can enter with ease. 

The structure of the prevalent orders shows that the plants most 
fitted by nature for the visitation of bees and similar insects are the 
commonest at high elevations. As plants with brightly-coloured 
flowers will naturaUy first attract the attention of insects, it would 
appear that they have become so for no other definite reason, although 
the greater intensi^ of light consequent on a more attenuated and 
dearer atmoqihere has also been advanced as an explanation of the 
Ihet 

With the exception the musk Delphmm$f many labiates, 
eomposites, and* some primroses, all the plants are remarkably devoid 
of odour. No rhododendron has scented flowers, and the tpecies of 
timt genus abounding in aromatic glands over their whole sunaee are 
l<iw*growing bushes, extensively gregarious, which may have acquired 
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their peculiar character to guard them against cattle and other 
herbivorous animals. 

The second class of noteworthy plants are those manifestly 
endowed with protectioA from the moisture and inclemency of the 
climate As examples, the following may be cited: Rlieum nobijkf 
Enopliffton ffimalaictm, Satamrea obvallata, and Satumrea gossifpiphora. 
Rheum nohih has the divisions of its inflorescence hidden under over* 
lapping bracts; the leaves of EiriophyUm are of the same service to its 
flowers; Sanssurea oboallata has flower heads enclosed in a hollow ball 
of inflated papery bracts ; while Satumrea gossypiphora is completely 
envelo2)ed in a woolly covering. Were all the plants found in com* 
pany with these furnished with similar or equally efficacious protection, 
the fact would admit of easy solution; but the majority are absolutely 
naked as regards vestiture, and no reason can be advanced to prove 
why a few species, belonging to widely different orders, should be 
invested with safeguards against climate and other circumstances, 
while most of their congeners are destitute of such aids for successful 
existence. Although these protected plants are seemingly more 
adapted to their environment, they certainly cannot show, by numeri* 
cal superiority, that they have gained any advantage in the struggle 
for life. 

The last class of vegetation to be noted is composed of the procum- 
bent species of rhododendron {R. mvale)^ with Diplarche muUiflora and 
D. paucifhra, and many plants of diverse genera (some formerly 
enumerated) growing in dense, bard, hemispheric tufts. The situations 
in which these plants are found produce numbers of others, of normal 
form, distinctly Siberian in character. Two reasons may explain 
these curious methods of growth-one, that plants growing so closely 
to the ground benefit from the heat absorbed by the stony soil, their 
density of growth assisting them to conserve the warmth thus obtained; 
another, that their humble stature saves them from being broken by 
the winds which blow continuously over this region. Their habit, 
together with their small harsh leaves, may also save them from being 
browsed on by animals. 

Grasses and sedges form a close herbsm over many tracts, and 
the same winds, which probably force the bulk of high Alpine vege- 
tation to creep on the soil, assist in the scattering of their polW 
and seeds. Tno pollen and seeds of Coniferce and the light feathery 
seeds of wUlows are carried hither and thither by the same means. 
The fructification of Alpine plants is another subject which would 
well repay a more than casual mvestigation. ^ 

The list of orders with soft, fleshy fruits is short; for instance, 
BerUri^cB, Rosacee {Pyru$j Frtyaria), Sax^agaeea (Ribet), Capri- 
/oliaceeB, VacciniacecB, EricaeecB {Gaultheria\ SolanaeeeBf LeaurmetB^ are 
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nearly all that could be comprised in this section. The remaining 
orders and a part of those already given yield dry, uneatable fruits 
with usually numerous and small seeds. How the distribution of the 
lighter seeds is effected is a question easily answered when we 
remember the power of the ever-blowing gales. ^ Of birds, which are 
everywhere known as active agents for the dispersal of plants, the 
finches, so numerous at high elevations in summer, must bear a large 
share in the task of aiding the spread of plants with large seeds. 

Enough has been said to point out the infinite variety of the 
vegetation of the Sikhim Himalaya, which contains in its whole extent 
types of every flora from the tropics to the poles, and probably no 
other country of equal or larger extent on the globe can jnesent so 
many features of interest or so many problems for the solution to the 
thoughtful naturalist. 
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BUTTERFLIES- 


The works oonsnlted for this psper are **The Butterflies of lodia, Burmah 
and Cejlon/' by L. de Nice?ille, and ** Catalogue of the Lepidoptera of 
Bikhim” by H. T. Elwes and Otto MdUer. 

J. Oa]cxib^21-9-91. 


BoTTERruES are extremely abundant in Sikhim. In the Catalo^e 
of the Butterflies of Sikhim, published in 1888 by Elwes and M5ller, 
536 species are enumerated, besides 8 more they were doubtful about. 
But probably the species discovered since, and others still to be 
discovered, will bring the number up to about 600, and this in a 
Miuall country of only 1,800 square miles. In the warmer valleys 
butterflies are to be found m eve^ month of the year, but are com- 
paratively scarce from the end of November till after the middle of 
March. Some of the species which are abundant at the lowest elevations 
are also found more or less sparingly over a wide range of altitude ; 
as high as 8— 9,000 feet, but the majority of the cool-forest loving species 
never by any chance go down to the hot valleys. In the lower valleys 
the collector should start soon after the middle of March and keep 
on till the ^nd of November if he wishes to make a full collection. 
At these low elevations the warmth alone, without sunshine, is suffi- 
cient to keep the insects in movement ; but in the cool forests of the 
higher altitudes few are to be seen unless the sun is shining; and 
the season begins a month or two later and ends as much earlier. 
The genus Papilio is strikingly represented in Sikhim by no fewer 
than 42 species. About one-half of the species remain always below 
5,000 feet, at which height they are few in numbers, the majority 
keeping below 3,500 feet, and are most numerous thence to the bottoms 
of we valleys. They all frequent flowers, but several of them are 
oftener to be seen feeding on the roads and riversides, especially on 
damp qmts. Of the well-known green species, with lon^h tails and 
blue or green spots on the hindwing, there are four species, of which 
earn and ganeaa are the commonest, but they keep to the lower slopes, 
hardly ascending above 4,000 feet. Krishna and areturus which resem- 
ble them, but have a distinguishing yellow bar across the forewing 
and lower part of the hindwing, have a much wider range, ascending 
to 9,000 feet, but rarely being found in the hot valleys. ' Maehaon, a 
European species, is not found below 10,000 feet or so, and ^a» 
keeps above 5,000. G^certon and pappus have sqmi-transparent wings 
of a lace-like pattern, with long slender tails to the hindwings, and 
are of a very elegant shape. They are found from low elevations 
up to 4,000 and 9,000 feet respectively. Tmcpalptu mperiolu and 
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two Omiihoptera»t which belong to the same order as the Pajnlua, are 
among the most splendid of the known butterflies. The former is 
never found below 6,500 feet and seldom lower than 7|000| and is 
commonest over 0,000 feet, where it fi^uents cleared grassy qpots 
within heavy foreat. On the upi^rside it is ereen with yellow spots 
on the hindwing, and the long tails are tipped yellow; on the undmr* 
side the middle part of both wings is green and the outer part of the 
forewing brown barred with black; the outer part of the hindwing 
is spot^ yellow as on the upperside. The OrwUhopterat measure 
from 6 to 8 inches across, and their coloration is both bold and 
pleamng, the forewing being wholly of a velvefy black, and the hind* 
wing golden-yellow scolloped with black. They keep mostly to the 
warmer slopes under 4,000 feet, where they fre^ent nowerin^ trees. 

Of the family Morphmg^ two species of Thmmantia {iioret and 
ramdeo\ believed to be seasonal forms of one and the same species, 
are mort gorgeously coloured, bein^ black with large spots which cover 
a great part of both fore and hmd wings, of a brilliant metallic, 
changeable blue, and measure 4f inches across the outspread wings. 
They avoid tiie direct sunlight and dodge about amone the scrub 
growing under the deep shade of tall trees in the hottest and 
moistest valley:. Frequently associated with them is Stiehophthabna 
eamadevOf of similar habits fmd among the largest of the Sikhim 
butterflies, being from 5 to 6|- inches in expanse. It is more soberly 
coloured on the upperside than the being chiefly white 

and brown, but the underside is showier, having a row of five rod 
ocelli with black irides on each wing and other pretty markings. 
KaUma inaehu$, one of the oak-leaf butterflies, has a marvellous 
resemblance to a dead leaf when it is at rest with its winn folded 
over the iMck and showing the underside only, the leaf-st^, veins, 
dio., being excellently mimicked. This mimicry is supposed to be 
protective to the insect, but this is doubtful as, when flying about, 
and protection most n^ed, it exhibits its upperside, which is a 
deep violet-blue with a conspicuous yellowish bar across the forewing, 
apparently quite as much designed to attract attention as the under- 
81 % is for concealment. The Lepchds, with better discernment 
than the Europeans, call it the cheirtnut-leaf, to which it bears a 
closer resemblance than the oak-leaf. At times immense crowds of 
butterflies, composed of many species, may be seen feeding on certain 
spots by river-sides in the lower valleys, probably where large animals 
go nightly to drink; and many species may be caught on a single 
tree when covered with its scented flowers, but these are the com- 
mon sorts: the rare ones have to be hunted for in more out-of* 
the-way places and prised when found. Among the smaller sorts 
there are about 100 of the SetpmidcB or “skippers,” chiefly dull 
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coloui'ed.^ The Lyecenidce or blues” are represented by no less than 
125 species, many of them of surpassing beauty. The males of three 
common species of Ihrda are beautifully marked with changeable 
metallic hues on the upperside of the fore wing: epides with violet, 
androclet with green, and hrahma with golden-bronze. They are all 
abundant at elevations vairing from 3 — 9,000 feet, and are an inch 
and-a-half or leas across. Others are blue of many shades, and many 
have long slender tails. The male of Tkphyrui duma, which is found 
from 7,000 feet upwards, is altogether of a brilliant gold-green on 
the upperside, l>ut the female is a dowdy brown. The periodical 
occurrences of many of the “blues,” and also of some of the other 
butterflies, is perplexing ; one year a species may be in the greatest 
abundance everywhere, and then for several years be very scai'ce with- 
out any apparent cause. Other genera, comprising large or remarkable 
species, are Danait^ Euploea^ Zo^oessaf Elymniaa, MehnitiSy Discophora, 
Jmjyte, Csthosia, Cynthia, Belcyra, Sepkita, Apatura, Junonia, Nepiia, 
SUhoehwna, Hypolirnnaa, Argynnis, Lmenitit, Athyim, Euthalia, Vanessa, 
(Jyrestis, Charaxes, Dodona, Abiaara, etc. 

Moths. 

The moths are not yet so well known as the butterflies, notwith- 
standing they are the more interesting race from an economic point 
of view. Sikhim is exceptionally rich in species. Already about 1,500 
have been classified, but many are still undescribed, and probably their 
number will ultimately be round to exceed 2,000. The majority of 
the Sikhim moths are rather small in size, but several are among the 
largest of the insect race. The largest of them all is the Atlas-moth 
(Attaem atlas), which is sometimes nearly a foot across. Its caterpil- 
lars feed on many kinds of leaves, but those of the stil tree are their 
favourite food. Next in size come several species of the genus Aetias, 
of which sskne is the most common. It is of a pale green colour with 
a pinkish spot partly edged with a black crescent on each wing, and 
has long slender tails. It measures about eight inches across the 
forewings, and nearly as much from the shoulder to- the tip of the 
tail. Several species spin tussur-like silk cocoons, but as yet none 
have been procured in sufficient quantity to enable their commercial 
value to be tested. They are well worth enquiring into, however, and 
may yet prove a source of income to the inhabitants. The more pro- 
mising species appear to be one or two species of which yield, 

to the non-professional eye, a thread oi excellent quality and colour, 
and in considerable abundance. Their caterpillars feed on oaks and 
EngelhardHa spieata (m'ahwa of the Nepalese), a common tree . of a wide 
range, being found from the bottoms of the lower valleys up to 5,000 
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feet, l^eophila whose cateipillan feed oa tbe^ leaves of 

Artoearpus ehaplasha, spins a cocoon not unlike the domosticated sUk* 
wonn, BonAjfx nuni, of Europe and Asia. BmJfyx mori itself is not 
recorded from Sikhim, and probably does not occur there in a wild 
state. Attempts are now being made to introduce it on a commercial 
scale, and if successful must prove of great benefit to the Lepdias, 
who are sadly in need of some such cottage industry. Other insects 
numerously represented in Sikhim are Metles, bugs, grasshoppers, 
leaf-insects, praying-insects, walking-stiok insects, dra^n-flies, ants, 
lantem-ilies. Cicada^ etc. 

It might be noted that the Lepcha collectors of Sikhim are most 
skilful, and would compare favourably with those of any country in 
the world : they are the only race in Hindostan who have names for 
the different species of butterflies. 

N,B,^^Attacu$ eynihia and Cricula trifMttrata are alto kop^nl ipaciea and are Teij 
.•ommon. A. cynthia is more than a hopefnl tneoiet, it = A. rieini or the ende *’ silkworm 
of commerce. Cricula trifenutrata has no silk worth the trouble of reeling. A hand-book 
on the Indian Moths it now in courte of preparation bj Mr. 0. F. Hampton. 
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A LIST OP THE BUTTERFLIES OP SIKHIM. 

Bt UONSL SB NICBVILLE, ru. c.if.x.i.. Ac. 

The list of the butterflies of Sikhim here mven is largely based on 
a somewhat similar list by my friends Messrs. H. J. Elwes and the late 
Otto M5ller, which appeared in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of Ix>ndon for 1888, pages 369 — 464, and is illustrated with 
four plates, Nos. viii—xi. I have added many (94) species to the list, 
whion then numbered 537 species, and have brought up the nomenola* 
ture to date. The notes on the times of appearance and the actual 
spots where the various species occur are largely taken from the above- 
cited paper, but 1 have not thought it necessary to nve these notes 
in quite such detail, and occasionally I have found it advisable to 
add to them from my personal experience of Darjeeling and its neigh* 
bomrhood, which extends over 15 years, during which time I have 
Tinted it annually and at nearly ail seasons of the year. This list is 
probably now nearly complete, as Sikhim has been most thoroughly 
explored for butterflies, and not more than 50 species at a maximum 
await discovery. As regards the order adopted in this list, I have 
followed that of Mr. F. Moore in Lepidpptera Indica” as far as 
the book has been published ; afterwards 1 have taken the sequence of 
the species adopted in my own work, The Butterflies of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon,” which at present ends at the family Lycmidte; 
finally, for the family HesperiidcB I have followed Lieutenant £. Y. 
Watson’s Classification and Revision of the Genera, as given in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1893, pp. 3 — 133, 
and plates i — iii. 

As the atmospheric effects in that part of Darjeeling which lies to 
the east of the Tista river, and which is included in the Daling Divi- 
sion of that district, are so different from those of the whole of the rest 
of the district, it might be expected that the fauna should also vary. 
The part of the Daling Division referred to is bounded on the north 
by a very high continuous ridge of hills, running in the following 
order from west to east : — Songchongloo (6,364 feeU> Lolagaon (6,000 
feet), Sichoor (5,836 feet), Nankfloo (7,108 feet), Labah (7,000 feet), 
Pankasanri (8,112 feet), and Kichila (10,400 feet), and continued thence 
by a series of unnamed peaks along the south bank of the N4 Chu 
to Namchala (7,853 feet) and the Jfudoka River, or Dd Chu, from the 
cast bank of which the ridge rises again to be continued far into 
Bhutan. This ridge seems to form a natural breakwater for ram- 
clouds coming from the plains, and the average annual rainfdl is more 
than double that of the station of Daijeeling. The measured rain taken 
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for the last seven yearn on a ridoe (mnosite Baling Ma and on the 
Wist bank of the Gnel Biver or Cmd Con yields an average 

of 234*42 inches; while^ had a record been kept of the rainfhU on those 
spurs directly under Pankasairi and Richita, it would be found to 
nr exceed uis. On this account and bv consequent onuses the 
development of some species of butterflies is nuwe favoured in this 
part and many species, which have hitherto been found rarely, or have 
not been reooraea from Sikhim and from Darjeeling to tiie west of 
the Tista, occur more plentifully in Baling. dJthongh it might be 
argued tiiat the fauna of this part of the country should be more 
appropriately induded with that of Bhutan, cd which connfry it was 
formerly a part,' yet, as it is now placed in the Barjeeling dirtrict, it 
must be taken along with it. 

To make the list as* complete as possible 1 have added all the 
roecies which are known to me to ooenr in Bhutan, that country and 
Sikhim being conterminous. The species recorded from Bhutan only 
are few in number, and most of them may be expected to occur in 
Sikhim also. Indeed, in the case of many of them, as have 
been procured bv native collectors only, it is a little doubtful 
whether they really came from Sikhim or from Bhutan. 


Family KTMPHALID.S. 

Subfrmily BaxAmA 

1. Dixan (Tirnmak) LDonaoB, Cramer. 

Rare in SiUiim; occurs only in the Terai at the foot of the hill^ 
and in the low hot vmleys in May and June, 

3. Baxais (TimmaU) SEPTXHTBions, Butler. 

A cmnmon species at low derations, where it is found throughout 
the year. It occurs also in Western China. 

8. Baxan (Limnas) OBxniFras, Lmnseus. 

Not very common, and occurs only in tiie lower valleys. The 
aberration or ** sport” named B. aidwn by Cramer and 2). akippMet 
by Moore, and i^ioh is found in Africa right across Bidia to Bnniah. 
in the M aky Peninsnk, and in Sumatra, has never been recorded 
from Sikhim. 

4. Baxaii (Saktura) oxxona, Cramer. 

A very common q[>edes at low devations, occurring throughout 
the year. It isnotknown if in Sikhim it has the haldt of "swarming ” 
or "assembling.” as I have observed it to do in inid«winter ii 
Calcutta. It is round in Western and Central China. 


m 


6. Baxan (Parantiea) xelaxoIoes, Moore. 

ONwon commonly at low elevations throughout the year. 

t 3 
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6. DiNAn (Gaduga) mbuheub, Moore. 

Less common at low elevations only than any of the species 
previously named except A /tsmtocs, Cramer. It is found in Western 
and Central China. 

7. Damais (Gaduga) Trru, Gray. 

The rarest of all the species of the genus occurring in Sikhim 
except A limniaeef and is found at a higher elevation than any of them, 
flying as high as 9,000 feet above the sea in native Sikhim. 

8. Eupixea (Ckastia) oobe, Cramer. 

A butterfly more of the plains than of the hills, found somewhat 
commonly at low elevations throughout the year. Mr. Moore gives 
Croatia vermiculatay Butler, from Sikhim instead of E. core, but Sikhim 
examples are typical E. core; and even were they typical E. vermi- 
cvlata, I am not prepared to admit that species as distinct ; at best it 
is but a “ local race,” and mStj be only a seasonal form. Further, the 
Tronga nieevillei described by Mr. Moore in Lep. Ind., p. 77, pi. xx, 
figs. 1, la, male; \h, Ic, female (1890), from the Sunderbuns near 
Calcutta, is not only in my opinion of the same subgenus as E. core, 
but is at best a local race (possibly a seasonal winter form) only of 
that species. 

9. Eupuea (Penoal doubledati, Felder. 

Heer P. C. T. Snellen has recently pointed out that the Ewpkea 
alfiathoU of Godart, by which name this species is usually known, is an 
Amboina butterfly and does not occur in India, so Felder’s name must 
be adopted for the species. It is very rare in Sikhim, though ^uite 
common in Assam. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a single 
male example obtained by Schlagintweit, and in 1889 Major C. A. R. 
Sage obtained another specimen. These are all the examples I know 
of from Sikhim. 

10. Eupixea (Penoa^ deione, Westwood. 

Rather rare, and only occurs in the low valleys. In Daling it is 
found more commonly. 

11. Eupixea (Trepsichrqis) unnabi, Moore. 

This species is more generally known as E. muUmm, Linnseus. 
It is the commonest , species of the genus occurring in Sikhim, and 
actually swarms at times in the, low valleys. It is found in Western 
and Central China. 

13. Eupixea (Danisepa) diocletianus, Fabricins. 

A somewhat rare species, occurring only at low elevations, 
I have seen it flying once only in Sikhim. Mr. Moore in “ Lepidoptera 
Indica” has given a new name, Daniaepa ramaayi, to the Nepal and 
Sikhim form of this qiecies, which is the whitest of all. The Assam, 
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Bonnah, Mala^ PeninBula and Samatran form he calls rha/ifa- 

manihtu, Fabncius, and places *^Paoilio” t^kiumutf FabncioS) wlddh 
was first used of the two names for tnis butterfly, as a sjncmym, 1 ani 
unable to draw any line of division either between the snecimens them* 
selves (as they gi^ually grade the one into the other) or geogxaphit^y 
between the whitest form of the species from Ne^ and the darkest 
form i^m Sumatra, so the oldest name is here adopted for the species t 
which may, however, to be precise, be known as £. dioebUanuBf local 
race ramaayi. 

13. £upii(EA (Padenm^ KLUon, Moore. 

A veiy rare species in Sikhim, occurring only in the Term and in 
the low outer valleys. I have recently pointed out (Joum. Asiat. Soc., 
Bengal, vol. Izi, pt. 2, page 237, 1892), how excessively ^ tunable this 
species is. Two local races are found and meet in Sikhim, B. kolUtri, 
Felder, and the typical form, E. klugH, Moore. .The former is but 
slightly blue-glossed on the upperside, the latter brilliantly so. There 
is every gradation between the two forms. Colonel Swinhoe has 
recently added to the very extensive j^onymy of this species by 
descrimog a Pademma hamilfoni, var. nov., from the Khui Hills. 
This “new variety” is not only an inconstant form of E. kbiyii, but 
it is more than that, being an absolute synonym of Pademma regalit, 
Moore. 

14. Eofl(ea (Isamia) boqenhofebi, Felder. 

Very rare, and occurs only in the low outer valleys and in the 
Terai from April to November. It is found more commonly in Baling 
and Bhutan. 

15. Eufloba (Stictoploea) habbisii, Felder. 

This is another protean species, as I have pointed out recsntly in 
the Proceedings Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1892, page 158. The Sikhim 
form is fairly constant, and may be known as a local race as E. 
binotata, Butler. It is by no means common in Sikhim, and is found 
oody in the lowest valleys. 

Subfamily Sattkin^. 

16. Anadebis himachala, Moore. 

Wholly a forest butterfly, occurring only at low elevations latiier 
locally. It is found also in Assam and Upper Burmah. 

17. Mtoalesis (Virapa) abaxias, Hewitson. 

Not nncommon at low elevations. Seasonal dimorphism ooonn 
in this spedes, but not to a very marked extent. 

18. Mtoalesis (Gareris) sabatana, Moore. 

The dry-season form of this spedes (true M.eanatana) occurs cor 
numly in forests at low devations in the spring, while the wet*seasoi. 
form (Jf. gepOf Fdder) is found in the same plaoes during the 
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rains. Intermediate forms are fotmd when Ihere is hea^ rain at the 
commencement of the year. It occurs commonly in the Fhas? TTi11« 
and in Upper Bnrmah. 

10. MrcALEsn (Orsotrisena) hedub, Fabridus. 

Occurs at low elections only, and is fairly common. M. medtu 
is the wet>season, ocellated form; while M. rurma, Moore, is the dij* 
season, non*ocdlated form. Thu latter is found with or without the 
median white band on the underside. 

20» MrcAUBSis (Cdysisme) pehseds, Fabricins. 

Bare in the low vall^s. J£, perttm is the dij'season form, 
while M» ikuiu$f Fabridus, is the wet*season form. 

21. Mtcalesis (Calysisme) hineds, linnssns. 

Mr. Mooro records this spedes ^m Sikhim. The wet*season 
form is M. minetUf while the dry-season form is if. otreOf Cramer. 

22. ^ Mtcalesu (CalyaitAae) visala, Moore. 

T^ is the commonest q)edes of the genus occurring in 
and is found up to about 5,000 feet elevation above the sea. 
M. viaaJa was named from a dry-season form : the wet-season form has 
not been nuned. Mr. Moore thus deseriMs the male secondary 
sexual characters of M. tssiaw and if. vwols.w 


if. minnu, 

Uppenide, hindwing, with a suIn 
bsasl tuft of pale oohreous hairs over- 
laming a glandular patohof lladeM 
teabt. 


Underside, forewing, with a glandu- 
lar patch of Uttckitk $eale$ on the mid- 
dle of the submedian nervute. The 
patdh, aa seen under the micioaoope, ia 
ocmposed of densely-packed but loosely 
rai^, overlapping, large, broad, 
ow scales with even mnt edges. 
Compared with the patch of yellow 
imIm on the forewing of If. witah, 
that ^of minttu ia two-tb^a 
!«■ in sise, the scales are leas 
doaely packed, are mote laxly raised 
and are narrower both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. 


if. titah, 

ride, hindwiiu, with an elongat- 
ed glandular patch of pal$ jftUow ttaktf 
overlapped by the subh^ yellow tnft; 
these ecalee beii^of exaotly tiw aanu 
sise, form, and diapositioa, as those pre- 
sent on the patch on the underside od the 
forewing, the overlapping hi^y tnft con- 
sist^ of longstr^ht mm|| 

arising from a distinmy viaiblo 
round pore. 

Underside, forewing haa the 
patch on the submedian nervnre two-thirds 
larger than that in if. mbutu, extend- 
ing from the middle of the vein to the trans- 
verse disoal pale band, a^ is compossd 
otpah jfelkw $ealt$t these scales (u seen 
under me microsocm) are very densely 
packed, overlap eadi other, aredight^ 
raised, are large and rather bng, muad 
and somewhat broadest antoriorfy, 'irith 
ovenly-rpnndsd front edge, and vary short 
pedunole; no slender mtervening scales 
present ibis patch in Jf. ewssiia being 
short, ntustsd on Am of the vein, 
rad mpossd of diisiwtlj-alnprf 

biMflkiah 
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33. Myoilxsis (Pachama) mestra^ Hewitsou. 

Has frequeutly^ been brought into Darjeeling from the neigh* 
bonrhood of Buza in Bhutan the Lepoba oolleotbrs employed 
Messrs. Otto andF. A. Mbller, A. V. ELnyvett and G.C. Dudgeon. It 
may be found in Sikhim proper also, as it flies at Daling in May 
ana August from 5,000 to 7,000 feet eleyation. It does not appear 
to occur under two seasonal forms. 

34. Mtcalesis (Pachama) snAVEOUBNS, Wood>Mason and de 
Niodnlle. 

Like JIT. swsfra, Hewitson, this species appears to have only 
an ocellated, form. It is yety rare in Sikhim, being found by the 
late Otto MOller on a ungle spot on the Tnkyar spur below Darjee* 
ling at 3,000 feet in thick forests during April and May. Mr. G. G. 
Dudgeon has specimens from Biyoke and Bhutan taken in March, 
Apru, May, and July. 

35. Mtcalesis (Samanta) malsaba, Moore. 

Occurs at low eleyations only. It has yery distinct seasonal 
forms, the rainy'Season form being true M, mafsaraf the dry-season 
form is M. rudir, Moore. 

36. Mtcalesis (Samanta) nicotia. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

The rains-form, true M, niwtia, is yery much rarer than the dry- 

season form, Jff. langi, de Nic5ville. It is found from 3,000 to about 
5,000 feet on paths through the forest, as are all the species of the 
genus. 

37. Mtcalesis (Samanta) misenus, de Nic4yille. 

A yery rare species, occurring in Sikhim in April and May at 
low eleyauons only. It appears to possess an ocellated form only. It 
is found in the Khasi Hills also. Mr. Leech has described a local race 
from Western China as JU. misenus, yar. sericus, 

38. Mtcalesis (Samanta) hebi, Moore. 

Occurs not uncommonly near Bu^a, Bhiitan; a few specimens 
haye been brought in by the Lepuha collectors from Sikhim, and it is 
found in Nepal and Eumaon. I haye seen an ocellated form only. 

39. Meobiba HILDA, Westwood. 

A rather high eleyation butterfly, ucourxing in heayy forests in 
the rains at 7,000 to 9,000 feet. It swarms on Songchongloo in the 
Doling ^yision of Daqeeliog. 

30. Lexhb (Rangbia) soahda, Moore. 

This loyely butterfly is coimned to Sikhim, Bhutan, and the 
Khasi BBlls. It econrs in dense forests at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
eleyation. 
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31. Lethe (Rangbia) bhaibaya, Moore. 

Rare in Sikhim and Bhutan, ouourring from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
elevation. It is found commonly in Daling on Labah and Rissoom ; and 
the female, unlike L, ican^j Moore, is almost as plentiful as the male. 

32. Lethe (Rangbia) qulnihal, de Nicdville. 

Described from Bhutan, but may also be found in Sikhim. It is 
a very rare species, and the male only is known. 

33. Lethe (Rangbia) latiabis, Hewitson. 

Double>brooded, appearing in April and Ma^ and again in Octo- 
ber at low elevations. Mr. Dudgeon records it only from Daling 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 

34. Lethe (Debis) kansa, Moore. 

A common species in the forests, and is found in the low hot 
valleys and up to 9,000 feet from April to October. 

35. Lethe (Debis) sino^ix, Hewitson. 

Rare in Sikhim, but occurs more commonly to the eastwards in 
Bhutan and Assam. It is found from Sivoke np to Rissoom (6,600 
feet). I have lately rediscovered the allied L, samio^ Doubleday and 
Hewitson, in Java. It was described from “ East India.” 

36. Lethe (Debis) mekaba, Moore. 

A common species at low elevations wherever bamboo grows, on 
which its larva feeds. It occurs throughout the warmer months. 
The spring broods are lighter and brighter coloured than the broods 
emerging in the rains. 

37. Lethe (Debis) chandica, Moore. 

Rarer than L. mekara, Moore, but occurs at the same times and 
places. Mr. Leech has described a local race from Western, Central 
and Eastern China as L. chandiea, var. coelestis. 

38. Lethe (Debis) distans, Butler. 

An excessively rare species in Sikhim. The writer possesses a 
single female example from Sikhim, and a single male from the 
Khasi Hills. Mr. Moore suggests that £, distant may ultimately 
prove to be the dry-season form of L. chandiea. The latter species 
IS by no means rare, and it is highly improbable that the dry-season 
form of it should occur so extremely seldom as Z. distans does. 

39. Lethe (Debis) vibdhta, Felder. 

Very rare in Sikhim, more common to the east in Bhutan and 
Assam. It has been taken at Mongpoo at 3,800 feet in August. The 
species exhibits slight seasonal variation, the specimens flying in the 
spring being lighter coloured, more red, than those flying in the 
rains. The wet-season form is true L. vindhya, the dry-season form 
is L. dolopes, Hewitson. 
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40. Lethb (Debis) serbokis, Hewitson. 

Occurs only at Ugh elevations, 7,000 to 9,000 feet elevationi from 
June to September, in heavy forest. 

41. Lethe europa, Fabricius. 

Occurs rarely in the low outer valleys and Terai. It is found also 
at Foochau in China. 

42. Lethe dyrta, Felder. 

At low elevations only, and is rather a scarce insect in Sikhim. 
1 have taken it in the Duars in dead winter at an elevation but a few 
hundred feet above the sea. It is far commoner in the Western 
Himalayas. It occurs right across China to Foochau. 

43. Lethe rohria, Fabricius. 

Common almost throughout the year at low elevations. The 
spring brood is much more brightly red-coloured on the underside 
than the broods occurring later on in the year. It is a common 
species in Western, Central, and Eastern China. 

44. Lethe dinarbas, Hewitson. 

Occurs in forests at 7,000 to 9,000 fe'et, and is not particularly 
rare, swarming all along the ridge from Songchongloo to Pankasarri 
in Daling. Mr. Moore in “ Lepidoptera inmea,” vol. i, page 266, 
refers the figure I gave of this species in Journal. Asiatic Soc., 
Bengal, vol. Iv, pt. 2, page 250, pi. xi, figure female (1886) to 
L. hyrania, Kollar. Mr. Moore quite correctly limits that species to 
the Western Himalayas, and L, dinarbas to the Eastern Himalayas 
and Assam, though Colonel Swinhoe (as I believe quite erroneously) 
records both from the Khasi Hills. My figure was taken “ from a 
specimen from native Sikhim in Mr. Otto Muller’s collection,” 
and is a true //. dinarbas. 

45. Lethe brisanoa, de Nicdville. 

Described from near Buza in Bhutan. It is not improbably a 
Sikhim species also. 

46. Lethe (Dionana) margarit^, Elwes. 

A rare species obtained by the native collectors only near Buxa, 
Bhutan. It is, I believe, the largest known species of the genus 
Lethe. 

47. Lethe (Tansima) verma, Kollar. 

Distinctly rarer than L. rohria, Fabricius, which it most closely 
resembles. It is found from 4,000 to 8,000 feet almost throughout the 
year. It is recorded from Western China by Mr. Leech. 

48. Lethe (Sinchula) siooms, Hewitson. 

A common species from April to November on the road round 
Birch Hill in Darjeeling, and on the cart road between Ghoom and 
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Korseong through tho forest, but is rare to the east of the Tista riyer. 
It flies in all weathers, and settles on ordure on the roads. 

49. Lethe (Sinchula) vaivabta, Doherty. 

Originally described from Kumaon. Mr. Otto Mbller’s collectors 
brought in a pair of specimens in August from Bhutan. 

50. Lethe (Sinchula) nicetella, de Nicdville. 

Found at high elevations only, 7,000 to 8,000 feet; wh^ it occurs 
it is found in thousands. This is one of the few species whidi beomne 
rarer to the east of Darjeeling. 

51. Lethe (Sinchula) siDEBEA, Marshall. 

A very rare species, recorded by H. J. Elwes from Tendong, 
native Sikhim, 7,000 feet, in the rainy season and November, and by 
Mr. Dudgeon from Daling. It is found also at Monpin in Western 
China. , 

52. Lethe (Sinchula) maitoya, de Nicdville*. 

Occurs in enormous numbers from 9,000 to 12,000 feet on the 
Singalela range in July and August. Elwes re<»rds it also from 
Bhutan, and it was first discovered in the Western Himalayas. 

53. Lethe (Sinchula) hicetas, Hewitson. 

Far rarer than L, nieetellay de Nicdville, and is found at 7,000 to 
8,000 feet in the rains. Occurs less rarely on the Daling hills at the 
same elevation in May and June. 

54. Lethe (Sinchula) visbava, Moore. 

Excessively rare in Sikhim, more common to the eastwards in 
Bhutan. It occurs at Pankasarri in the Daling divinon. I have only 
seen one female, which was in Otto Miller’s collection ; that sex was 
described by Hewitson as a distinct species under the name of ** D^ii ” 
deliades. 

55. Lethe (Eerrata) tbistigmata, Elwes. 

Very rare, and occurs on tho Singalela range at 9,000 to 10,000 
feet in June and July. 

56. Lethe (Putlia) baladbva, Moore. 

Rather rare. Elwes records it from Tonglo in July, Ghoompahar 
in June, and Tongb and Tendong in August. It swarms in Daling 
at 8,000 feet. 1 do not think the genus Zoohmeoj Doubleday and 
Hewitson, of which Z. sura, Doablraay and Hewitson, is the type, 
can be main ta ined as distinct from Lietht, Until recently, halaanw 
has always been placed under that genus. 

57. Lethe (Putlia) bahadeva, de Nicdville. 

Yory rare ; occurs at Tonglo in July and August, and in Bhutan 
in June. 
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58. Lbtbb (Zophoena) buba, Doubledaj and Hewitson. 

I have taken this apeoies in the Birch HiU Park, JDaijeeling, in 
October ; it ia found from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in forests from June to 
NoT’eniber, and is rather common. In May it swarms on the dark 
forest roads in Baling, and is always found at a higher elevation tliaw 
X. durOf Marshall. 

59. Lethe (Zophoessa) dura., Marshall. 

The type sj^imen was ticketed W Colonel G. F. L. Marshall, B.B., 
Lower Thoungyeen forests. Upper Tonasserim, May.” I cannot hefe 
thinking that there is some mistake with regard to this locality. Mo 
other species of Zophoessa is known to occur in Burmah at practically 
the level of the sea; the type specimen is unique, and its capturer. 
Major C. T. Bingham, has never obtained a second specimen, though 
during the last ten years he has collected over and over again through 
these forests. The type specimen agrees absolutely with ezampm 
from Bhutan, and my impression is that it came from thence and not 
from Burmah. Anyhow, Mr. Moore’s Zophoessa gammki (Lepidoptera 
Indica, vol. i, page 294, pi. xci, fig. 3, mafr, 1892), from Bhutw, u an 
absolute synonym of Z, dura, Mr. Moore had only the original des* 
cription and figure of Z, dstra to guide him when he described 
Z. ffammiei. He may have been further misled by Mr. klwes’ figure 
of this species, which was taken from a female example, not from a 
male as stated. Other synonyms are ‘‘Debts** moupmasis, Ponjade, 
and Zophoessa l^itina, Leech, from Western and Central China., 

Z, dura is a somewhat rare species, and has been' obtained 
native collectors in Bhutan in September, and by Mrs. Wylly at 
Ealimpong. It is local and swarms in May on the Nim ndge in 
bamboo jungle at an elevation of 4,500 to 5,000 feet. It has the same 
habits as L. sura. 

60. Lethe (Zophoessa) ooalpaba, Mooro. 

Native collectors bring in. this species in thousands. It occurs in 
the interior at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. Mr. G. 0. Dudgeon has never 
noted a specimen from east of the Tista river or from Bhutan. Nor 
have I seen a female, though I have constantly looked for it amongst 
the numerous males that have passed through my hands. 

61. Lethe (Zophoessa) ATKiNSOtna, Hewitson. 

Occurs at high elevations, 8,000 to 9,000 feet, in July and August. 
It is not common, but occurs ^roughout Sikhim and Bhutan as far 
as the Sankosh river. 

62. Lethe (Zophoessa) ELwm, Moore. 

Occurs commonly on the Singalela range from 9,000 to 12,0W 
feet elevation in July and August. Mr. Moore considers this 
species to be sufficiently distinct from the Western Himalayan form 
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(Z. jalaurUa, de Nic^ville) to constitute a local race. Mr. Leech 
records from Western China. 

63. Lethe (Zophoessa) moellebi, Elwes. 

Far rarer than L, elwesi, Moore. Occurs on the Singalela range 
from 9,000 to 11,000 feet in July. 

64. Blanaida bhadra, Moore. 

This species is usually placed in the genus Neope, Moore, 
which is preoccupied through Neopus, a genus of birds. B. bhadra 
occurs in the hot low valleys from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from May to 
December. It flies through dense bamboo jungle, on which its larva 
feeds. 

e.*). BLANAroA PULAHA, Moore. 

Occurs on the Singalelao range, 9,000 to 11,000 feet, in July and 
August, rather commonly. Mr. Leech has described a local race from 
Central China as Neope pulaha, var. ramsa. 

66. Patala YAMOi'DES, Moore. 

Better known as Zopkoeeea yama^ Moore, which Mr. Moore now 
restricts to the Western Himalayas. It is rare in Sikhim, and is 
found only in the interior at Tendong, 6,000 to 7,000 4eet, in June 
and July. In Daling in suitable places it is perhaps the commonest 
butterfly in May, swarming at 6,000 feet ; it also occurs in Bhutan. 
Mr. Leech has described a local race of “ Neope ’* yama as var. eerica 
from Western and Central China. 

67. Obinoma damabis. Doubleday. 

Rare. I have taken it twice oi^, once in the bed of a ** jhora” 
or hill-stream, once in forest. It occurs from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

68. Rhaphicera satbicus. Doubleday. 

Not very common. Found in forests at 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It 
occurs also in Western China. 

69. Rhaphiceba moobei, Butler. 

In Sikhim it occurs only in the interior, from 9,000 to 11,000 
feet, in July. 

70. Chonala maboni, Elwes. 

Until recently, this butterfly has always been placed in the genus 
Leihe. It is found only far in the interior at great elevations, and in 
Bhutan, and is rait>. 

71. ^ AULOesatA BHAHMIBOlDES, Mooro. 

This is the Sikhim form of A. braknmus, Blanchard. It occurs 
at high elevations in the intmior only. 
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72. Auloceba CHUUBicA, Moore. 

This » a xecently described specieB from the ^'Ghumfai VidleTy 
Sikhim-Tibet.” 

73. Aulocbba. LOHA, Doherty. ^ 

In Sikhim Mr. Elwes took this species on the Singalda range at 
from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in July. It occurs also in Kumaon and 
Western China. 

74. Auloceba fadma, Eollar. 

Mr. Moore does not record this species in his ** Lepidoptera 
Indica” from Sikhim, but only from the Western Himalayas. 
I believe it does occur in Sikhim, though I possess no specimen from 
thence. It is found actually in the station of paijMiing (all the 
other species of the genus are only found in the interior), Mr. Elwes 
and I having both seen a specimen on the north side of fiirch HilL 
There is one specimen from Sikhim in Mr. Otto Mhller’s collection* 
It occurs also in Bhutan and in Western China. 

75. Auloceba sabaswati, Kollar. . 

Restricted to the Western Himalayas by Mr. Moore. It certainly 
occurs far in the interior of Sikhim also; many specimens from 
thence have passed through my hands. 

76. Pakoebeis bikkimensis, Staudinger. 

This butterfly has hitherto been recorded from India as 
jwfniluSf Felder. Mr. Elwes (Trans. Bnt. Soc. Lond., 1893, page 469) 
says that it “ is unquestionably an Auloeeray However, Mr. Mimre 
has made a new genus for it, which may perhaps stmid, as P, jnmuhu^ 
and its numerous named forms differ greatly in /ocsm from^ the 
butterflies hitherto placed in Auhccra. P. nikanetuu is excessively 
rare, and I believe has only been obtained twice by some plant 
collectors sent into the Chumbi valley by Messrs. J. Gammie and 
H. J. Elwes in 1881 and 1884. 

77. Yfthima baldus, Fabricius. ^ 

Hitherto known from India as F. philomela, Johanssen. It is 

common in at low elevations. The ocellated, wet-season 

form is true Y. haldus] the dry-season form is Y, marihallii, Butler. 

78. ypTHiMA METUOBA, Hewitson. 

The rainy-season form of this species has alone been named. It 
is very rare in Sikhimj occurring prooably at rather low elevations at 
Pa^ok and in the interior. Mr. Dudgeon has captured it at 3,000 feet 

79. Yfthima sakba, Moore. 

The commonest species of the gonus occurring in Sikhim, found 
trvwhere from 2,000 to 8,000 feet elevation. It hM only one 
I form. Mr. Leech records it from Western China. 
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80. Tfthima atanta, Moore. 

This species has two seasonal forms: Y, Butleri is the 

wet>season form; true Y. avania the drj'season form. 1 possess a 
single large female specimen only of this species from Sikhim, 
captured by my friend the late Otto MoUer in the Terai on 10th July, 
1881. It is found in Central China. 

81. Ypthima buebnebi, Kirby. 

The ocellated form occurring in the rains is true Y. hmh^; 
the di^-season, non-ocellated form is Y, howra^ Moore. In Sikhim it 
is confined to the Terai, being a butterfly of the plains rather than of 
the hills. 

82. Tfthima newaba, Moore. 

Occurs locally in Sikhim from the Terai w to about 5,000 feet 
from May to September, and is mot common. Mr. Lee^ describes a 
local race from Central China as Y, nstsara, yar. chinennt. ^ 

Smadara naramghaf Moore, was originally described as an 
** Ypthima” from Sikhim, but it almost certainly aoes not occur there. 
It has recently been reducoyered at Bemardmyo in Upper Bnrmah at 
6,400- feet elevation above the sea. 

83. Oaixebebu ambada, Moore. 

Occurs only in the interior, and has been obtained occasionally 
only by the native collectors in natiye Sikhim and Bhutan. Mr. 
Moore has (erroneously I believe) recorded DaUacha hyagrivOf Moore, 
and Calkreoia sconds, Aollar, from Daijeeling. 

84. ^ Ziixetes scylaz, Hewitson. 

Neither rare nor common. It occurs at low elevations only 
throuffhout the year except in the three coldest months. I ^ve 
recentiy received it from Upper Burmah. It frequents dark places 
near water. 

83. Raoadia ceito, de Nicdville. 

Has only so far been obtained by native collectors near Buxa, 
Bhutan, but possibly occurs in Sikhim also. It is a locid species, and 
is found commonly where it occurs in August Mr. Elwes records it 
from Margherita in Upper Assam. 

86. Melanitis isuebe, Cramer. 

A very common species ; occurs from the level of the Terai up to 
7,000 feet. It is highly seasonally dimorphic, the wet-season form 
bring usually referrra to as M. leila, Linhmus, but Messrs. Butler and 
Moore both declare that truo ilf. leda is a distinct species from 
Amboina. That being so, the wet-season form will stand as M. deter- 
nuHata , Butler, and the dry-season form as true 3f. imentt Qramer. 
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87. MELAsms MXAj Hoore. 

Rather me in SikhuDi and ooenrs only at low eleratiomi. 
wet^eason form is M, a$wa, Moore, and if. iHifw, Felder; i^e (by* 
season form is tme if. ieh. 

88. MELiimu ziTEstius, Herbst 

Commoner than if. is/a, less common than M, umm. In Sikhim 
it is found at low elevations. It is seasonally dimorphic as nsnal, 
though less markedly so than the other species m the genus; the wet* 
season form has not been named; the diy-season fmm is the true 
if. giteimSf as is also if. durgodana, Felder. 

89. Oyllooeebs sdbabeva, Moore. 

Very local, occurring at Singla at about 2,000 feet, from April to 
June, I suspect it is 8ingle*brooded. 

90. GnxooBNES JAHErm, de Nicdville. 

A very rare species, which has hitherto only been obtained 1^ 
native collectors at or near Baza in Bhutan, ana by Mr. W. Doherty 
in the Naga Hills. 


Subfamily Eltuniiv^. 

91. Eltmnias xtnddlabis, Drury. 

Occurs in the Terai and at low elevations only in the outer 
vall^s, where it is common. 

92. Eltmhias malelas, Hewitson. 

Usually known as E, kueoeyma, Godart, described from Java, 
but Heer E. C. T. Snellen has recently pointed out that the descrip* 
tionof i^. leueocjfma refers to a butterfly allied to, if not identim 
with, E. undularis, Drury, and does not at all apply to the present 
species/ That being the caae, the name given to it by the late 
Mr. Hewitson is adopted. It is not a rare species in Sikhim at low 
elevations, and is generally found where plantains are growing, on 
which the larva feeds. 

93. Elymeias tiuandra, Wallace. 

It is more than probable that the name given to this butterfly by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace should fall before E. lais, Cramer, the two species 
hardly at all differing, and Cramer’s name being the older. It is 
excessively rare in Sikhim. I have seen only two specimens from 
thence, ^th females, which were taken in the low hot valleys. Mr. 
Dudgeon’s collection also contains three females, one from the Tista 
valley, and two from the Geot valley (2,000 feet). 

94. Elykmias (Dyctis) patea, Westwood. 

Not very common in the low valleys up to 3,000 feet from April to 
October;. in the latter montii I have captured it in the Runjit valley. 
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95. Eltmkias (Dyctis) vasudeva, Sfoord. 

Kather rare at low elevations throughout the hot months, but it 
seems to extend to a greater altitude than any of the others of the 
same genus. 

Subfamily Mobpbinje. 

96. Amatbubia fobtheus, Felder. 

Rare everywhere. Here included on the strength of a single 
male from Sikbim in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

97. Dibcophoea celikde, Stoll. 

Occurs in the low valleys^ only throughout the warm weather. 
A freshly caught male is “ a thing of beauty,” but the splendid indigo* 
blue colour of the upperside soon greatly fades. The males of the 
Indian species of this genus as well as those of the genus Eniape hare 
a very strong and un^easant scent when first caught. 

98. Dibcophoea tollia, Cramer. 

Commoner than D. celindc, Stoll, and occurs at the same seasons 
and in the same places. I have bred the larva ; it feeds on bamboo. 
Dr. Staudinger has named the Indian form '* Var. tWtea.” 

99. Dibcophoea shlopteba, de Nic^ville and Mbller. 

I am not at alt happy about this species. Otto Mbller believed 
it to be distinct, and wrote out a MS. description of. it. This 
description I re-wrote and sent it to Mr. Elwes, who published it 
under our joint names. The species looks very distinct, but I jpreatly 
fear that it is only a spring (d^-season) form of D. fullia, Cramer. 
Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has similar specimens from Tilin in the 
Chin-Lushai Hills, also taken in the early spring. The Sikhim speci- 
mens came from Singla, 2,000 feet, aod were taken in March. 

100. Eeibpe euthymiub, Doubleday. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. On the 
wing it has the habits of a Eiscopkora, and is often seen on ordure 
on roads at low elevations. L, lunatus, Leech, from Western China, is 
a closoly allied species. 

101. EinsPE crcmis, Westwood. 

Very rare in Siklum, more common to the eastward in Bhutan. 
Occurs at 5,000 feet in Daling. 

102. iEuoNA amathubia, Hewitson. 

Mr. Otto hloUer poss^ed a nude, and Mr. A. V. Enyvett a male 
and two females of this rare species, all from Bhutan. The wet- 
season ocellated form has been named pealii hj the late Mr. Wood- 
Mason; the dry-season form is the true jSE, amaiAuna according to Mr. 
W. Donorty. 
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103. Thaumahus diobeSi Doubleday. 

A species of the heavy forests, occurrinff at low elevations only. 
Nearly alwavs seen in couples or more in <mnse junffle flying short 
distances when d^urbed and sitting with wings dosed. It is pro* 
bably seasonally dimorphic; the lighter, larger form, T, reantbot Moore, 
occurring in the dry-season, April to June; the smaller, darker form, 
true r. diorea, in the rains, from August to October. 

104. SnCHOPHTHALMA CAMADEVA, WestWOOd. 

This is one of the must lovely butterflies in the world. For- 
tunately, it is not rare, and occurs in forests at low elevations from May 
to September. It is probably single-brooded, the specimens taken late 
in the year being much worn and broken. Mr. Dudgeon has never 
seen it east of the Tista river, nor has ho ever received specimens of 
it from Bhutan. 

105. Stichophthalua nourmahal, Westwood. 

A very rare species. Mr. A. V. Enyvett has obuun^ through 
native collectors three males and a female in native Sikhim in two 
successive years in August. 

106. Stichophthalua NUBiNissA, deNic4ville. 

Obtaiued annually in fair numbers by native collectors near Baza 
in Bhutan. 

107. Clerome arcesilaus, Fabridus. 

Very rare in Sikhim, but quite common in the adjoining country 
of Bhutan. 


Subfamily AcasiNiB. 

108. Pareba vesta, Fabricius. 

Immensely common in Sikhim, and found from 2,000 to 7,000 
feet elevation, and is certainly double, if not treble brooded. The 
black, spiny larve may be seen in hundreds in dusters by every 
road-side from October t^uuhout the winter, at which time they 
are in a dormant state. Birds do not seem to eat them though they 
are most conspicuous; probably their compound spines are a sufficient 
protection. Tbelarvm appear to be polypba^us, eating any kind of 
weed. It is found in Western and Omtxal China. 

109. Telchimia viols, Fabricius. 

A butterfly of the plains rather than of the hills.^ I have seen 
only two or three properly authenticated Sikhim spedmens. In the 
Western Duars at the foot of the hills it is quite common. Mr. Dudgeon 
has himaelf taken spocimeus in Baling at 3,000 feet. 
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Subfamily Nymphalin^. 

110. Eroolis merioxe, Cramer. 

A common species at low elevations. The larva feeds on the 
castor-oil plant, Ricinui cmmmiSf Linn. 

111. Ergolis ARIADNE, Linnmus. 

Barer than E. merwne, but occurs like that species from March to 
November. The larva feeds on Tragia involucrata, Linn., a hairy, 
stinging, climbing plant. 

112. Euripus coNsiMiLis, Westwood. 

One of the rarest of the butterflies of Sikhim; a few specimens 
have been taken in the low outer valleys, in the Terai, and as far south 
as Jalpaiguri. The male is always rarer than the female. 

113. Euripus HALiTHERSES,^ Doubleday and Hewitson. 

The males are common, the females rarer. It occurs in the 
low valleys from March to November. The female, whoever the 
species is found, is a persistent mimic of the species of Euplcea ^which 
are greatly protected butterflies) occurring with it. In Sikhim the 
first form of the female, which has been named E. tsa by Moore, 
is a beautiful mimic of E, diocUtiarm, Fabricius {—ramagi, Moore); 
while the second form of the female, which has been named E. nyctelius 
by Doubleday (^cimamomeua, Wood-Mason) is a perfect mimic of a 
blue Euploea, such as E. linnoei, Moore Linneeus, auctonm). 

1 14. CuPHA ERYMANTHis, Drury. 

Never common in Sikhim, but appears to occur at low elevations 
throughout the warmer months. I once captured a few specimens at 
Ealimpong in October. In Daling it is lociu at 3,000 feet. 

115. Melita;a orientalis, Elwes. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes and Otto Mdller have obtained this species at 
high elevations on the Sikhim-Chumbi frontier. It is a local race of 
M, aindura, Moore. 

116. Atella sinha, Kollar. 

Not very common ; found from 2,000 to 3,000 feet from May to 
October. 1 have never seen a female of this species, though hundreds 
of males have passed through my hands. Mr. Dudgeon reports it os 
occurring more commonly cast of the Tista river at the same eleva- 
tions. Ho has observed the female in June laying eggs at 2,500 feet. 

117. Atella phalantba, Drury. 

Much more common than the preceding, though by no means a 
common species in the hills. It is found throughout the warm montlu 
from the levd of the Terai to about 5,000 feet. In Sikliim the pupa is 
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dichroic; one form is screen, red and colden; tiie oUior is whit^ U«ck 
and golden; the latter is beautixm. 

118. Atella ALCSFra, Cramer. 

Appears to oooor only in the outer Talleys debouching on to the 
plaint; such as SiToke,from whence the natives bring it in considerable 
numbers. I have never seen it tdive in Sikhim. It occurs ahhost 
throughout the year except in the winter. 

119. Cethosia ctake, Drury. 

Common in Sikhim from April to December at 5|000 feet and 
below. The lary» of tiiis and the next t^ species feed in such 
numbers on the common white and blue passion*flower as to become 
a veritable nuisance. 

130. Cethosia bibus, Drury. 

Also common, occurs up to 7,000 feet, and is found almost 
throughout the year. It is found in Western and Central China. 

131. Cynthu ebota, Fabridus. 

Common from the Tend to 6,000 feet elevation almost all the year 
round. I ^ve bred this species, CctJmia HbUtf Drury, and C, eyam^ 
Drury, from larvm taken m numbers from the same passion-flower 
(Pa««(^ra sp.), in October. The specimens of (7. srote which emerge 
in the early spring from larvm fed up in the late autumn are much 
smaller, and the females much lighter coloured, than the later broods of 
the year. In this spedes, as indeed in most tropical and subtropical 
spemes of butterflies, brood succeeds brood in regular succesdon 
throughout the year. These broods are more or less interrupted in 
the puuns of Northern India where the rainfall is scanty, the intensely 
dry weather of the early summer acting like the cold winter of other 
regions in entirely stopping the further development of the spedes in 
any stage of its existence; but as soon as the tain falls at tho burst of 
the monsoon, butter^ life resumes its activity, and fresh broods are 
rapidly developed. Single-brooded spedes are excessively rare in 
tropical and suotnmical £^s, and my impression is that their occur- 
rence at all arises ttxm. the fact that the larve have very weak jaws, 
and being able only to eat the youngest leaves of their respective 
food-plants. Single-brooded species in India, as far as I know, always 
occur in the early months of the year, when usually deciduous trees 
assunife their new annual covering of leaves. The butterflies emerge 
from hibernated pups just before the young leaves arc developed, lay 
their eggs on the Im-buds or young twi^ the larvae quickly emerge, 
feed up rapidly on the juicy and succulent young leaves, turn into 
pup» in the course of a month, and so remain for 11 months till tho 
following spring comes round, when they emerge as butterflies, and 
the oyde of their existence is completed. 
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122. Helcyba hemina, He'vntaon. 

A very rare butterfly, which occurs singly daring the summer. 
It is less rare in the Daling division of DarjeelW, where it occurs at 
4,000 feet. Mr. Dudgeon once took a specimen himself at 3,000 feet 
in Darjeeling, and found that it flies ve^ swiftly, which may help to 
account for its scarcity in collections. Nearly all species of buttermes 
have their head-quarters somewhere where they are common, however 
rare they may be elsewhere, but H. Jtemina seems to be rare every- 
where. Perhaps its d^ is over, or nearly so, and the species is 
gradually dying out. Or its head-quarters still have to be discovered. 
H. tuperbOf Leech, from Western China, is an allied species. 

123. Sephisa CHANDRA, Moore. 

The males of this species are not very common and are found at 
low elevations in the summer. The females are exceedingly rare and 
very variable, and appear to be in process of mimicking some species 
of Danainte. The larva of the Western Himalayan species, 8, dickroa^ 
Kollar, feeds on oak. 8. princepa, Fixsen, from Corea, is an allied 
species, a local race of which from Western and Central China has 
been described by Mr. Leech as /S. princepa, var. aMmaeula. 

124. Diupa moboiana, Westwood. 

Mr. A. y. Knyvett’s collectors have obtained this species in 
Bhutan. I have not heard of its being captured in Sikhim, though it 
certainly occurs there. It has a very wide range, from the extreme 
end of the Himalayas to the west, tmrough the Naga Hills and Shan 
Hills to the Black Kiver in Upper Tonkin on the east. D. feneaira, 
Le^, from Western China Oberthfir) is said 

to be allied to D, nwrgihm. 

12.0. Apatuba namouna. Doubleday. 

Males not rare at low elevations throughout the summer ; females 
very scarce, as is usual in this genus. 

126. Apatuba chevana, Mooro. 

A rare species at low elevations. It is a perfect mimic of some 
species of Athyma — say of A. opalina, Kollar ; so much so, that it was 
originally described in the genus Atkytna. I have specimens from 
Upper Burmah, and it is found in Western and Central Dbitia. 

127. Apatuba sobdioa, Moore. 

Also rare, and occurs at low elevations only. It is one of the few 
species which appears to be found in Sikhim and nowhere e|be. 
Mr. Dudgeon has three males and three females from native Sikbim 
taken in October and November. 

128. Apatuba PABVATA, Moore. 

Has been obtained by Mr. T. A. Hauxwell at about 4,000 feet in 
October below the station of Darjeeling, but it is very rare in Sikhim, 
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for commoner at Dding at 6,000 feet and in Bhutan* The opposite 
sexes are very similarly coloured wd marked, which is not the rule 
in tliis genus as represented in India. 

129. ApaTUBA (Rohana) pabtsatis, Westwood. 

The males occur not uncommonly from 6,000 feet down to the 
bottom of the yalleys, from April to November. The females are 
much rarer, and are mlendid mimics of the two species of Ergolin 
occurring in Sikhim, these latter butterflies being, 1 believe, highly 
protected. 

130. Oebtina HAMA, Doubleday. 

Occurs ,as high as 6,000 feet, but is more common from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet.' The females are much rarer than the males. It is, I 
think, a beautiful mimic of Danaia tytia, Gray, but Mr. Elwes does not 
see the resemblance, as the flight is, he says, so different that he 
could distinguish it at once. The buttery ‘has a wide range, from 
Gashmere through the Himalayas to Sum, Western China, Burmati, 
^e Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. 

131. Hestima pebsiuilis, Westwood. 

The males are rare, the females still more so. It probably occuis 
at low elevations, but little is known about it. Mr. Dudgron reports 
that it is not uncommon at the foot of the hills in Daling. At 
Mussoorie the larva feeds on CMia amiralia, Linn. 

132. Hebona mabathus. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not uncommon at low elevations. It has the habit, when disturb- 
ed, of settling head downwsurds with closed wings on the trunk of a 
tree, in which position it is particularly difficult to catch with a 
butterfly net. Like ma^ other butterflies of this subfami^ {Euthalia 
in its broadest sense, AaUna, &c.), it is very fond of over-ripe, 
strong-smelling fruit. 

133. Pbbcis iphita, Cramer. 

This plain, sobercoloured butterfly is one of the commonest occur- 
ring in Sikhim, and is found up to about 8,000 feet almost tliroughout 
the year. The larva in Sikhim feeds on a species of Strohilanthea. 
The butterfly is found in Western and Central tihina. 

134. JuNONU ALUfAirA, Linnssus. 

I do not think there can be any doubt about J. ahmna being 
the dry-season and tf. aateria. lannesus, the wet-season form of one 
and the same -species. In Sikhim it is found at low elevations 
throughout the year. It is, however, rarer west .of the Tista river 
than it is on tne eastern side, and it does not ai^iear to occur in th* 
inner valleys. 
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13o. JuNOMA ATLITES, Lionsas. 

A plains’ rather than a hill butterfly, common in the Terai, rarer 
in the outer low hot Talleys. 

136. JuNONiA LEMOKIAS, Liunteus. 

Occurs up to 6,000 feet, and is not rare. 

137. JuNONiA HiEBTA, Fabricius. 

Occurs somewhat rarely at low elevations west of the Tista river, 
but is very common at 1,500 feet to the east. 

138. JuNONiA OBiTHTiA, Linnmus. 

The commonest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim, and 
is found from the level of the Tend up to 10,000 feet elevation. He 
is a lively little fellow, loves paths and. roads, up and down which 
he continually flies. ^ 

139. Neptis (Rahinda) bobdonia, Cramer. 

A common species throughout the year at low elevations. It 
is seasonally dimorphic, true JV. horwmia being the rains’ form, 
K. plagiosa^ Moore, occurring in the dry-season. 

140. Neptis badha, Moore. 

A very rare species in Sikhim, and I have only caught it once 
at about 4,000 feet elevation in October Probably occurs through- 
out the warm months. Mr. Dudgeon has captured it several times at 
5,000 feet, and finds that it is extremely fond of pitdiing on the same 
bush for several consecutive days. Its elevation extends to 7,000 
and 8,000 feet, and he doubts its occurrence below 3,000 feet. 

141. Neptis miah, Moore. 

The males are very commonly met with suddng im the moisture 
from the sand in the beds of the hill streams at low elevations 
throughout the warm months. Found also in Western China. 

142. Neptis ANANT^ . Moore. 

Very local in Sikhim, where 1 have never seen it on the wing. 
Mr. Elwes says it is found^ in the forests at 5 jOOO to-6,fl00 feet and 
at lower levels. He took it on Uie road to Pashdi above Lop^v in 
June. Very common at 4,000 feet and upwards in Dalhgig. It is 
found also in Western China both ^poally and as a looaf race wUoh 
has been named var. ehmuuit by Leedi. 

143. Neptis viraja, Moore. ^ 

Very rare, occurs in the Terai and low valleys, probably toxough- 
out the summer. 

144. Neptis zaida, Dpubleday and Hewitson. 

Rare. Mr. Elwes took it in June and Jtdy in the . forest above 
Rangbi, at about 6,000 fevt. 
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145. Neptis kaxa, de Nicdville. 

Occun at Tonglo and in Bhutan in April and June, but is a veiy 
rare species. It is near to, but quite distinct from, N. saida, 

146. Neptis kycteus, de Nicdville. 

This is No. 131, Neptis manasa, Moore, of Mr. Elwes^ list. He 
took a single male in the forest near the Rangbi jhora, on the load 
to Serail, at 6,000 feet, in Juno. The typo specimens- were obtained 
in Juno and July at Tonglo on the Singalela range at about 

12.000 feet. Found by Mr. Dudgeon at 7,000 feet in Baling. 

147. Neptis sankaba, Kollar. 

I have examined the type specimen of this species, which is a 
female, in the collection of the natural history museum at Vienna. 
Before it must fall N. amha, Moore, N. eartieoides, Moore, and 
probably N. ambo'idcs, Moore. It is a rare species in Sikhim at 

3.000 feet, but is far commoner in the Western Ilimalayas. Mr. Leech 
records it from Western and Central China as N, amboy but the Chinese 
form differs greatly from the Indian one in having all the bands and 
spots of the upperside yellow instead of white. 

148. Neptis cartica, Moore. 

Certainly not a common species in Sikhim, though it is more 
often met with tiian N, sankara, Kollar. It is found in the lower 
valleys throughout the warm weather. 

149. Neptis vikasi, Horsfield. 

The commonest species of this group in Sikhim, and occurs at 
low elevations almost throughout the year. 

160. Neptis leucothoe, Cramer. 

Cramer figures this species well in his Pap. £z., vol. iv, page 15, 
pi. cczcvi, figs. E, F (1780), and records it from Java, Chma, and 
the Coromandel Coast of South India. It has received many names, 
N, eurynme, Westwood; N. vartmna, Moore; N. disrupta, Moore 
(a sport” or aberration); N. adara, Moore; N. meetana, Moore; N. 
stoinhoei, Butler ; N. katnarupa, Moore ; N, Butler ; N. andamam^ 

Moore; N> nico^arka^ Moore; N, mamaja^ Butler; AT. san^aica^ Moore, 
do. Mv imipression is that none of these will stand. If the European 
N. acmsy Lepechin, is admitted by the best entomologists to extend 
from Europe through Northern Asia to Corea and Japan, there can. 
I think, be little doubt that N, leucotkdiy Cramer, has a similar ex> 
tended range, being found throughout India (except in the desert 
tracts) from Bombay on tho west, Ceylon on the south, through 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China, &c., Soum, 
Central, and Eastern China, and all the Malay Islands to the west of 
Wallace’s line, a in Formosa and Haman. In those portions of 
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India which have a well>marked diy* and wet'Season, seasonal forms 
occur, the wet*8eason form being true N. leucotAoS, and the drj* 
season N. ^amarupa ; the other names can bo fairly evenly (Uvided 
between these two forms. In Sikhim, as elsewhere, it is a very com* 
mon species, and occurs everywhere at from 7,000 feet to the level 
of the plains throughout the warm months. 

151. Neptis astola, Moore. 

N. enwdes, Moore, cannot I think be maintained as a species distinct 
from N. astola. It is perhaps hardly a less common species in Sikhim 
than N. bueothoHy Cramer, and occurs at tho same time and in the 
same places. 

152. Neftis NANDiyA, Moore. 

It has recently been discovered that the type specimens of 
N. naadim and N. soma, botU described by Mr. Moore, represent one 
and the some species, the name N. soma, by which the species is 
generally known, having to fall before the olaer name, N. nandina. 
What has hitherto in India passed as N. nandina, has been named 
N, i/crburii, b^ Butler. In Sikhim i7. nandina occurs at low and 
medium elevations throughout the summer months. It is found also in 
Western Cliina. 

153. Neptis yebbubii, Butler. 

Generally known in India as N. nandina, Moore. Not uncommon 
'n Sikhim up to 4,000 feet from April to December. In Mussoorie the 
larva feeds on Celtis australis, Linn. 

154. Neptis adipala, Moore. 

A somewhat rare species in Sikhim. Occurs in Western China 
also. 

155. Neptis susbuta, Moore. 

A common species, occurring throughout the warm montns up to 
5,000 feet elevation. Found also in Western China. 

156. Neptis ophiana, Moore. 

Common at low elevations from March to December. 

157. CiBRHOciiBOA AOBiB, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Cominon up to about 6,000 feet from April to December. 
C. ainormis, Moore, and C'. /tram, Swinhoe, ore both probably synonyms 
of C. a^is, though tilj those two species aro figured it is impossible to 
say this with certainty. 

158. ClBBlIOCHBOA MITHILA, Mooro. 

Much larer than 0. aoris’, occurs in the same regions and in the 
same months as that species. It is not uncommon at Bivoke and east 
of the Tista river at low eleyations. It has p. wide' range, and 
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has recently been obtained in the rains at Bankipur in Behar, by 
Mr. S. Robson. 

159. PsEUDERGOus wEDAii, Kollar. 

Not uncommon at the level of the Terai to about 6,000 feet, from 
March to November. In the Western Himal^as this species occurs 
almost entirely in the beds of hill streams, in Sikhim it is found there 
commonly, less frequently in forests. In Mussoorio tho larva feeds on 
Debregeasia bieolor, Wedd. It is found also in Western and Central 
China. 

160. Stibochiona nicea, Gray. 

Occurs throughout the warm montlis at low elevations. It is 
found also in Western China. 

161. Hvpolimnas dolina, Linniuus. 

A low-level butterfly occurring Tit.-aily all the year round com- 
monly. It is found in Western Chin;!. 

162. Hypolimnas misii’pcs, Linna us. 

Very rare in Sikhim. The only females from thence that 1 have 
seen have been of the first form (named fUovijtpwj by Cramor). 

163. Abovnitis niphe, Linnmus. 

Occurs almost in every month in tho year, most usually at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet. I have bred tho larva at Tukvar, where it 
was found feeding on wild violets amongst the tea bushes. 

164. Aegynnis childreni, Gray. 

Occurs commonly at Tonglo at 9,000 to 12,000 feet, about mid- 
summer. It is found also in the Khasi Hills, and in Western, Central 
and Eastern China. 

165. Abotnbis latoba, Linnmus. 

Very common in the interior, and has been taken as low as 5,000 
feet in the station of Darjeeling during the winter. It occurs all along 
the road from Kalimpong to Pedoug, and is found also in Western 
China. 

166. Aboynnis gemmata, Butler. 

Apparently very common in July at high elevations in native 
Sikhim. Mr. Elwes has seen it on the high Chola Range. 

167. ABGvmns (Brenthis) clasa, Blanchard. 

Mr. J. Claude White obtained a single specimen at a high eleva* 
tion in native Sikhim in 1891. 

168. Abgymbjs (Brenthis) altissima, Elwes. 

Very rare ; has only, I believe, been obtained on two occasions by 
Mr. Elwes* native collectors in native Sikhim at an even higher eleva- 
tion than that at which A. gmmata is found. 
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169. Abgynkis (Brentbis) pales, Wiener Verzeichniss. 

Mr. Elwes had three bad speciiuens brought him by natiyes from 
Cbumbi and Bhutan, where it, doubtless, occurs at high elevations. I 
have never seen an example of this species from Sikhim. 

170. Dichobhaqia kesimachub, Boisduval. 

This si^cies has a wide range, from Kulu, Kumaon, Nepal, Sikhim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippine Isles, Celebes, to China and Japan. In Sikhim it occurs 
somewhat rarely throughout the year at low elevations. Mr. Grose 
Smith has recently described an auied species from Western China as 
D. hesaeuf. 

171. Calinaoa BUDDHA, Mooro. 

One of the rarest of the Sikhim butterflies, and has never, I believe, 
been caught by a European ii^ that region. Mr. A. Grahame Young 
has, however, captured seven himself in the Western Himalayas ; and 
seen at least fifty on the wing. It appears to be single-brooded and 
to occur in the spring in native Sikhim. 

172. Penthema lisarda, Doublcday. 

Occurs in thick forest. Major J. F. Malcolm Fawcett has taken 
it at 2,000 feet at Singla in May, and Mr. Dudgeon at 1,500 feet in 
Daling during May and June commonly. It is single-brooded. I 
possess specimens from Upper Burmah. 

173. Neurosioma doubledaii, Westwood. 

Bare in Sikhim and Bhutan at low elevations, and is apparently 
double-brooded, occurring in April and May and again in October. 
The species is better known perhaps as N. aioa, Westwood. 

174. Lebadea ismene. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not rare up to the 3,000 feet throughout the warm weather. 

175. Lisienitis danava, Moore. 

The malo is rather rare, but is found from April to October from 
1,500 to 7,000 feet. The female is excessively scarce. It occurs also 
in Western and Central China. 

176. Limenitis dakaxa. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs from 1,000 to 8,000 feet, and throughout the warm months. 
The female is very rare, and does not difit'er from the male except in 
the green macular band on the upperside of both wings being somewhat 
broader, and the subn^ginal series of oval black STOts (especiidly 
those on the hindwing) being more prominent. Found also in 
Sumatra. 

177. Limenitis zatlx, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs not uncommonly in dense forests at 6,000 to. 8,000 feet 
from June to August It swarms on the Labah range in Doling. 
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178. Lim^kitis zuLor.v, iMviljIirdity aitd Ilcwttson. 

Very rare in Sikhim, less rarely found at Doling in May ^nd June 
from 1,50.0 to 5,000 feet; also at Sivoke in April. It occurs also iti 
Assam and Upper Burniah. 

179. Limenxtis dudu, Westwood. 

Found from 5,000 to 8,000 feet from Juno to August in dense 
forests. Flies round tops of trees on the highest. points of ridges. 

180. LiMEmis TModuza) procris, Cramer. 

Common at low elevations from March to December. 

181. Athyma perius, Linnseus. 

This species is found from Cashmere to Formosa and Hainan, 
and probably in most of the Indo-Malayan islands. It is common in 
Sikhim at low elevations, and flies all through the summer. The 
eastern Darjeeling and Bhutan form is unusually dark, the ground* 
colour of the underside being suflused with brownish. 

182. Athyma jika, Moore. 

Bare, and confined to the zone of heavy forests between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet, where Mr. Elwes has taken it in July. It also occurs in 
April. It is found in Western and Central China. . 

188. Athyma mahesa, Moore. 

Common in the low valleys from March to December. Mr. Leech 
has described a very dark local race of this species occurring in 
Western China as var. ieriea. 

184. Athyma opaura, Kollar. 

This species is at least double-brooded, and is found from 2,000 
to 7,000 feet elevation from April to October. It is also seamnally 
dimorphic; the form which occurs in the dry-season (spring) is quite 
typical A. opalim^ while that found in the wet-season is much darker, 
nober-coloured, and narrower-banded, and has been named A, orientalis 
by Mr. Elwes. Colonel Swinhoe says that the latter “appears to be 
a good constant form,” which it certainly is not. He records 
A, opalina alsa from the Khasi Hills, but puts two other species of 
Athjma between it and A, orimiaUa / A. opaliaa occurs in Western and 
Central China, and Alphdraky has described a variety of it from 
Choul-tchin-pou as A* orientatis, var. eonatrieta. 

185. Athyma selrrophora, Kollar. 

Males common, females rare at low elevations throughout the 
summer. The female was described as a distinct species by Mr. 
Moore under the name of A, hahuh, 

188. Athyma seboca, Moore. 

ILdes common, females rare. Occurs from the level of the Terai 
iq» to 4,000 feet from March to December. 
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187. Athyma cama, Moore. 

Males common, females rare. Found at the same of the 
year and at the same elevation as the taro preceding species. 

188. Athtma INARA, Donbleday end Hewitson. 

A. inarina, Butler, may be dropped, that species probably being 
a fictitious one. A. inara is common in Sikhim at lour elevations aU 
through the summer. 

189. Abbota mirus, Fabricius. 

Whether this species (= A. ganffa, Moore) is really distinct from 
the next cannot, I fear, be conclusively determined until one or the 
other or both have been bred. In the male of A. mirus the four 
black bands on the upperside of the bindwing are at equal distances 
apart. Dr. J. G. Pilcher once had brought to him a pair of this species 
which had been caught tn copuld. The female was olive-green on the 
upperside. Both sexes are much rarer than A. jumm, Moore. 

190. Abrota JUMNA, Moore. 

In this species the male has the two median black bands on 
the upperside of the hindwing placed close together, the two outer 
bands far removed from them. Its female has the bands yellowish 
on the upperside. Both species occur together in Sikhim at low 
elevations from May to August, are by no means common, and appear 
to be confined to Sikhim. The only other known species in 
genus is A. pratti, Leech, from Western China. 

191. Euthalia (Symphffidra) NAis, Forster. 

A butterfly found commonly in the plains, but very rarely in 
the hills. It occurs very sparingly in Sikhim, but Mr. G. C. Dudgeon 
has taken it on the outer spurs in Dallag facing the Western Duars. 

192. Eutbalia (Lexias) dirtea, Fabricius. 

Has been recorded from Nepal, and is common in Bhutan, but 
is very rare in Sikhim, which lies between the two. ** Sgmphadra ” 
khasiam, recently described by Colonel Swinhoe from the Khasi Hills, 
is an inconstant varietal form only of E. dirtea, 

193. EuTHAiiiA (Dophla) iva, Moore. 

This species was ori^nally described from Sikhim. No specimen 
has of recent years been obtained in that well-worked region, except 
a single example in Mr. Dud^on’s collection from Baling, 6,000 feet, 
taken in August. I have latmy purchased a pair from Manipur. 

194. Euthalia (Dophla) nara, Moore. 

This species was described from a female, its male being sub- 
sequently described as *‘Ado/tas” anyte by Hewitson. It is yetj 
rare in Sikhim, and is probably found only in the heavy forests. It 
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is less rare east of the Tista riyer, where it oeours in July and 
September at 6,000 feet elevation. 

195. ^ Eutbaua (Dophla) bahadeva, Moore. 

Originally described from a male. I described its feniale for tiie 
first time in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1892, 
p. 145. It is a very rare species in . Sikhim, where it is found at 
5,000 feet in August and September, but seems to be more common 
to the east in Bhutan and in the Khasi Hills, and occurs in Western 
China. Mr. Leech has described and figured the female as £. pyrrha, 

196. Eothaua (Dophla) nxmcA, Moore. 

Of recent years owing to the great destruction of the forests for 
the cultivation of tea, this species has become very scarce in Sikhim. 
Otto Holier obtained it from June to August from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is still fairly common in Bhutan. It is the largest 
known species in the subgenus. 

197. Euthalia (Dophla) duda, Staudinger. 

Probably the rarest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim. 
I possess a single pair only, the female from Bhutan, the male from 
•the Kh asi Hills. Dr. Staudinger described it from two males; Mr. 
Elwes also possesses two males, and Mr. Dudgeon one male— all from 
Sikhim. 

198. Euthaua FRANa.£, Gray. 

Common in Sikhim and Bhutan at 5,000 feet; it is found also in 
Nepal, the Naga, Khasi, Chin-Lushai, and Karen Hills. It probably 
flies about midsummer in the heavy forest zone in Sikhim. 

199. Euthalia telchinia, Mdndtrids. 

Occurs in the low valleys from 2,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
October, rather rarely. The female was described as a distinct species 
uuder the name of ** Adohos” aphidat by Hewitson. 

200. Euthalia appiades, M5ndtri4s. 

The commonest species of the g^nus occurring in Sikhim. It is 
found throughout the year at low elevations. 

201. Euthalia jahhu, Moore. 

Rare at low elevations; probably found throughout the warm 
months. Its male was described by Mr. Moore as a distinct species 
under the name of AdoUaa ” tananda, 

202. Euthalu oabuda, Moore. 

A common species in the low valleys and Terai, where it is to be 
found all the year round. It is a variable species, the dry.*8eason forms 
being much lighter coloured than the wet, and the white spote on the 
forewing in both sexes differing neatly in different specimens in 
number and size. Colonel Swinhoe has recently described one of these 
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▼arietal forms as £, tncnlia irom the Khasi Hflls. His E. delmana icom 
Gheerapunji is the same species as mj E. erip^lcBy which 1 possess 
from the Khasi Hills as well as from Tenasserim. M7 type speci- 
men is yery pale, and evidently belonged to the dry-season form, 
while E. delniana probably represents we rains’ form. The species 
occurs in Sumatra also. 

203. Euthaua phemius, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim at low elevations from April to Decem- 
ber. The female sex was described by Mr. Moore as a distinct 
species under the name of A^liat ” tancara. 

204. Euthaua jama, Felder. 

Very rare in Sikhim, probably found at low elevations throughout 
the summer. 

205. Euthaua lubentima, Cramer. 

Rare (the female commoner than the male) at low elevations from 
April to October. 

206. Euthalu ahosia, Moore. ^ 

Extremely rare ; has been obtained at Singla in April and Octo- 
ber. It is found generally in river-beds, where it is fond of resting 
with outspread wings on the face of large boulders, from which 
it is then scarcely distinguishable. 

207. Euthaua (Felderia) lepidea, Butler. 

I have taken this species in the hot valley below Badamtam in 
October; it is fairly common in the Terai and in Bhutan and probably 
flies all trough the summer. 

208. Euthaua (Nora) kesava, Moorr. 

One of ' the commonest species at low elevations, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, and flies from April to December. 

209., Pysameis cardui, Linnasus. 

At low elevations this cosmopolitan butterfly is found throughout 
the year, but more commonly in the winter, in the summer it is found 
up to 12,000 feet. 

210 . Ptb^bis iNDicA, Herbst. 

Has the-same ti^es of appearance, and is found in tho same places 
as P. cardtti, Linnaeus. It occurs also in China, Amurland, Corea, 
and Japan. 

211. Vanessa oanacb, linnasus. 

Never common, but occurs up to 6,000 feet throughout the worm 
months. Found in Western ana Central China. 
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212. Vanbsu AKnoPA, LinnsBos. 

Obtained W native oolleeton only in Chumbi or Bhutan in July 
and Auguatr It oocurs in Western China as well as in Japan. 

213. Vanessa caschmibensis, Kollar. 

Occurs from 2,000 to 12,000 feet, and at low elevations flies in 
eveiy month of the year. The larva as usual feeds on diffeient 
species of nettle. 

214. Vanessa bizana, Moore. 

A few specimens have been obtained from time to time at very 
high elevations in native Sikhim by native collectors. 

215. Vanessa ladakensu, Moore. 

Obtained by Mtive collectors only, probably on the other side 
of the passes, in Tibet. 

216. Vanessa xanthomelas, Wiener Verzeichnus. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but cc.flned in India as 
far as I know to the Western Himalayas. 

217. Vanessa (Grapta)^ c-album, LinUseas, var. tibbtana, Elwes. 

Obtained only by native collectors in Chumbi and north-west 

Bhutan. Mr. Leech records this local race from Ta-chien-lu in 
Western China in July. 

218. SniBBENTRU HippocLUS, Cramer. 

Common in Sikhim all through the warm months up to 6,000 feet 
elevation. The larva feeds on Girardinia heterophylla, Dene. The 
butterfly is fouud in Western and Central China. 

219. Sthbbenthia ootanoa, Moore. 

More generally known as 8. hypselis, Godart, but that species 
^pearn to be condned to Java. I have recently described the Indian, 
Barman and Malay Peninsula species as 8 sints, but 8. eotanda is an 
older name. It is, next to 8. Mppoeltu, Cramer, the commonest 
species in the genus occurring in Sikhim, and is found up to 4,000 
feet almost throughout the year. 

220. Sthbbenthia niphanda, Moore. 

A rather rare species, occurring up to 5,000 feet from March to 
Octobw. Mr. Dungeon has taken it several times at 3,500 feet on the 
Tukvar spur; it is luso plentiful at Sivoke in March. 

221. Sthbbenthia silana, de Nic4ville. 

Still rarer than 8. tiipAanda, Moore, and has been found at low 
elovations only in March and May. It occurs in Bhutan also. 

222. Sthbbenthia asthala, Moore. 

Hfts been brought in considerable numbers in April, May, and 
October from native Sikhim by native collectors. It is very plontiful 
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at Sivokc in March. Found also in Western and Central China 
according to Ililr. Lccch, but tho specimen bo figures as S. asthala is a 
1}’ picul male of S. hippochs^ Cramer. 

CvKESTis THYODAMAS, Boisduval. 

Occurs commonly from March to December up to about 6,000 feet. 
It is found in Western China, Japan, and in the Loochoo Islands. The 
larva is a queer object; it has two long horns on tho head, a still larger 
ono on the middle of the back (on the fifth segment), and a similar one 
on tho twelfth segment. The pupa has two very long processes pro* 
jeeting forwards from the hcadand slightly upwardly curved containing 
the palpi, which remind ono of tho long ‘‘snout” of the imagines of 
the genus Lihythca. Tho larva feeds on the leaves of various kinds of 
figs [Ficus iiulica^ Linn., F. ncmoraliSf Wall., &c.) 

224. Cyuestis cocles, Fabricius. 

Extremely rare in Sikliim, which is probably the westernmost 
limit of its range. Single specimens have been taken at Single and 
Sivoke, at low elevations, in the sjiring and autumn. Tho dincrence 
in coloration observed in this species may be due to seasonal causes. 
Air. Dudgeon has observed that tho green form occurs in March, and 
tho brown one in August and September. 

225. CvRESTis (Chersonesia) risa, Doublcday and Hewitson. 

Occurs somowiiat commonly at low elevations throughout the 

warm months of tho year. 

226. Kallima iNACiius, Boisduval. 

Common at low elevations from Alarch to November. It is 
found also in Western and Central China. When friffkiruvd it in* 
variably, settles, ns far ns I liavo noticed, with closed wings on a 
twig or branch. It smuctiiiics, as Elwos points out, settles wdth open 
wings, but on those occasions it has, 1 feel sure, no thought of enemies. 
It is particularly fond of the juice from the bark of certain trees, 
and eagerly sips up the “sugar” of moth collectors. Stale beer, 
also old beer casks, are. an irresistible attraction to these butterflies. 
Air. O. C. Dudgeon has bred the larva in Bhutan on a common 
bluo-flowcrcd plant named Strohilantlies capifafus, T. Anderson. It 
may be interesting to note that while the Sumatran and Javan species 
of Kallima have yellow-banded males and bluish-white-banded females, 
tho Bornean species is yellow-banded in both sexes like K. inachus. 

227. Katxima knvvettii, de Niceville. 

Draught from near Buxa in Bhutan year after year, but never 
in large numbers, by native collectors. Mr. Elwes records it from 
the Naga Hills at about 5,000 feet. 
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228. D0LBSCHALU4 FOUBBTE, Cramer. 

A common species up to 4,000 feet from April to December. 
The larva is said bj Hr. G. C. Dudgeon to feed on various species of 
nettles, and is very conspicuous and common on the Tukvar spur at 
3,500 feet. 

229. Ghasaxes (Eulepis) dolok, Westwood. 

Apparently single-brooded, and occurs at low elevations only in 
April and May. Female. Expanse: 4*3 inches. Descbiption : 
Larger than the male, but agreeing with it in every respect, except 
that the tails are about one-fourth longer, a little broadmr, especially at 
the tips, which are bluntly rounded instead of being gradually produced 
to a point. I have only seen one specimen of this sex, taken in Bhutan 
on 2nd May, 1892, and now in the collection of Mr. G. 0. Dudgeon. 

230. Chabaxes (Eulepis} eudamippus, Doubleday. 

A much commoner species in Sikhim in the spring than C. doUm^ 
Westwood. Occurs from April to August accormng to Ott'> Bloller. 
Found at low elevations only. The female has the anterior tail of the 
hindwing widest at its end, where it is oSliguely* truncated; the male 
has this tail quite narrow throughout, and ending iq a point. 

231. Chabaxes (Eulepis) athamas, Drury. 

The commonest species of the geniu occurring in Sikhim, and 
found from April to December from 6,000 feet to the level of the Terai. 
The larva feeds on ,a roecies of plant very like a prickly ATwioira. 
Colonel Swinhoe gives (7. hharataf Felder, as a distinct ^cies from 
the Khasi Hills, and places as a synonym (7. arja. de Nic^ville {nee 
Felder). Ho is altogether in error, and cannot have studied^ the 
descriptions of theso two species carefully as I did when writing 
“ The Butterflies of India, Burmah and Ceylon.” Since the second 
volume of that work appeared dealing with the genus Clmaxea^ 

I have visited Vienna, aua find that C. hharatOf Felder, and C. arja, 
Felder, have been correctly identified by me, as proved by an 
examination of the types in Dr. C. Felder’s collection. 

232. Chabaxes (Eulepis) asja, Felder. 

Common at low elevations in Sikhim throughout the year, though 
less so than C. athanm, Drury. It may be known from that species 
by the discal band of both wings and the subapical spot of the 
forewing on the uppersido being white instead of green. The green 
colour of C. athamas is much brighter in freshly -caught specimens 
than in old cabinet ones, as it fades very quickly. 

233. Chabaxes FABius, Fabricius. 

A butterfly of the plains, but stragglers have been taken in Sikhim 
at low elevations from ^y to July. The larva feeds on the leaves of 
the tamarind tree. 
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234. Charaxes (Haridra) marmax, Westwood. 

Occurs from April to October at low elevations commonly. The 
female, as usual in the genus, is much rarer than the male. 

235. Charaxes (Haridra) lukawara, Butler. 

Much rarer than C. marmax, Westwood; occurs at the same 
seasons and elevations as that species. 

236. Charaxes (Haridra) aristoqiton, Felder. 

Occurs with the two preceding species. I have examined the 
type specimen in Vienna, and find that 1 have correctly identified the 
species. I have had no difficulty in discriminating C. ariitogiton^ 
C. lunamra, and C, tuartnaz. 

237. Charaxes (Haridra) hierax, Felder. 

Distinctly rare in Sikhim, and occurs at low elevations only. 

238. Charaxes (Haridra) hipponax, Felder. 

Much commoner than C. hieraXf Felder, with which it is found. 

239. Charaxes (Haridra) jalimder, Butler. 

Recorded by the deacriber from Darjeeling, but I have not been 
able to recoguiae the species from thence with certainly. 

240. Charaxes (Haridra) bihdia, Butler. 

Was originally described from Sikhim. 

241. CiLARAXES (Haridra) pleistoanax, Felder. 

Common in Sikhim throughout the summer months at low eleva* 
tions. The five last-named species are very doubtfully distinct. 
The extreme forms can be instantly recognised, but numberless inter- 
mediate forms occur which connect the extreme forms together into 
one continuous chain. In the Khasi Hills even more named forms 
occur, Colonel Swinhoe citing eight in addition to the three first- 
named Haridraa which 1 believe to be distinct, making eleven tawny 
Charaxes in all from one limited area. 


Family LEMONIID.E. 

Subfamily LiBYTHisiHiE. 

242. Libtthea mtrrha, Godart. 

Found commonly at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
The first brood appears in June. Occurs also at Moupin in Western 
China. 

243. LiBYTHBA LEPiTA, Moore. 

Much rarer than L. murrha^ Godart, and occurs at similar 
places and seasons. Foimd luso in Western and Central China and in 
Japan. 
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Subfamily NmiEODintJE. 

244. Zemebos flegyas, Cramer. 

Excessively common. from 1,000 to 0,000 feet almost tlirougiiout 
the year. The larva feeds on several species of Mceta, It occurs right 
across China to near Ningpo on the east coast. 

245. Dodona Dir(EA, Heuritson. 

Common from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, from April to December, 
in forests. 

246. Dodona ouiDA, Moore. 

Occurs in Sikhim from 3,000 to 10,000 feet, and is not raro, flying 
tliroughout the warm months from March to September. Occurs in 
AVestem China. 

247. Dodona adoniba, Hewitson. 

A forest butterfly, found between 5,000 and 9,000 feet, never 
commonly east of the Tista river. I have caught it in October ; 
it probably flies all through the summer. It is much less rare iu 
Bhutan and Doling. 

2^8. Dooona eoeon, Doubleday and Hewitson,, 

Recorded by Otto M&ller at 1,000 feet in May. Very rare iu 
Si^im, commoner in Bhutan. 

249. Dodona eugenes. Bates. 

Found at the same times and places with the much commoner 
D. dipcea, Hewitson. Mr« Le^h has named a local race of tiiisApecies 
from Western and Central China, D. var. muculota, 

250. STtpoGES NYMpniDiA, Butler. 

Occurs, but not commonly, in Bhutan in the summer and autumn. 
As usual with this species, the males seem to bo rarer thsm the 
females. It is foiihd mso in Western China conunonly. 

251. Adisaba fylla. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs commonly at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
Found also in Western and Central Cliina. 

252. Adisaba neopiibon, Hewitson. 

Met with at low elevations only from March to November. 

253. Adisaba chela, do Nic5vilIo. 

Rarer than A. tuophrout Hewitson; occurs at the same seasons and 
elevations, and perhaps at a little higher elevation. 

254. Adisaba suffdsa, Moore. 

Ifr. Otto Mhller obtained three specimens of this roecics in the 
Terai, and Mr. Dudgeon has taken it in Doling in May and Sop? 
tember. It is a plains’ rather than a hill butterfly. 

L 2 
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Family LYC^ID-ffi. 

255. Gerydds BOI8DUVAU, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. When 
flying it has the appearance of a sombre-coloured geometrid moth. 

256. Pabagerycus horsfielbi, Moore. 

Recorded doubtfully from Sikhim by Elwes. The nearest point 
to Sikhim that I have received the species is Chittagong. 1 very 
much question its occurrence in the Eastern Himalayas. 

257. Allotinus drumila, Moore. 

Very rare ; has been recorded at low elevations from March to 
May. Mr. Dudgeon has received a good many females from the 
Lecsh river in Daling in March, but no males. Herr J. Rdber has 
proposed the genus Miletogragfia for this species. 

258. Allotinos iiuLTisTRiOAtus, de Nicdville. 

Even rarer than A, drumila, Moore, and occurs in the same 
localities with it. The males are more frequently obtained tiian the 
females. Both species occur in the ELhasi Hills. 

259. PoBiTiA bewitsoni, Moore. 

Occurs throughout the year up to 4,000 feet. 1 have never seen 
it alive. Mr. J. Gammie tells me that at Mongpoo in the middle of 
November it can be taken in thousands, both males and females, and 
occurs from the bottoms of the valleys up to nearly, if not quite, 
4,000 feet. It is fond of settling on bamboo leaves, where it exhibits 
a flash of the most superb blue or green as it opens and shuts its 
wings. 

260. PiTHECOPS HTLAx, Fabricius. 

Not uncommon at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
Its pupa resembles the face of an ape. 

261. Neopithecops ZAUtoRA, Butler. 

Common at low elevations from May to October. 

262. Spalgis EPins, Westwood. 

Bare in the low villages from May to November. Its larva is 
carnivorous, and feeds on Cocci (<* mealy-bugs”}; its pupa, like that of 
Pthecops, resembles a monkey’s face. 

263. Tabaka hauada, Druce. 

Occurs from the level of the Terai np to 5,000 feet, and flies from 
April to October. It is not very common. It is found also in Western 
and Central China and in Sumatra. 

264. Meqisba kALAYA, Horsfield. 

The tailed form is very common in Sikhim, but I have seen 
<mly two epeciineiis from thence of ^ tailless form. It is a 
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cmnmon spenes in Sikluip throitghout thd tirntm iiniwll^s.' ’ftt; 
.eleyations.^ 

265. LrCiEtrA LEHAKA, Blooife. 

This roeciea was ariginally deseribed m PolymmtMhhmut itom 
Ladak. The Sikhim form was named Lyetena phereitt^ Hiibnerf ya^. 
asiatiea^ by Elwes. The Himalayan form of L, pheretei may be distinct 
from the Earopiean and Central Asian form, but the Ladak and Sikhim 
forms are practically identical. In Sikhim this species occurs only in 
the interior at very high elevations. 

266. Chilades laius, Cramer. 

Occurs only at the foot of the hills in the Terai, where the larva 
feeds on the wild citron. It is a common butterfly of the plains. It 
is highly seasonally dimorphic, the dry-season form being true <7. lam, 
the wet-season form is C. varundna, Moore. 

267. CiiiLADEs TROCHiLus, Freyer. 

Found only in the Terai. 

268. Cyanikis makginata, de Nic^ville. 

A common species at about 7,000 feet elevation. Colonel 
Swinhoe says that in describing this species I unfortunately omitted 
to give Mr. Moore the credit for the MS. name he had proposed for 
it. If Colonel Swinhoe will refer to my original description of this 
species, he will find that Mr. Moore’s MS. name is duly credited to 
him. It is needless to say that the law of priority has in this, as in 
all other cases, to be rigidly enforced, more especially in the present 
instance ns there is no dispute about the dates on which the descripr 
tions of this species by Mr. Moore and myself were published. Colonel 
Swinhoe gives Mr. Moore as the dcscriber of this and some, other 
species, while admitting that Mr. Moore’s descriptions have not priority. 

269. Cyaniris albocaruleus, Moorp. 

Rare everywhere j occurs in Sikhim from 2,000 to 8,000 feet in 
nearly every month in the year. It is found also in Western China, 
Japan, and the Loochoo Islands. 

270. Cyamiris tramspectus, Moore. 

A commom species, found from 1,000 to 9,000 feet elevation 
from April to November. 

271 . Cyajwris LATiftfAROO, Mooro. 

Mr . Mooro says he has this species from Sikhim ; I have sp far 
failed to identify it. Colonel Swinhoe places it as a synonym of 
C. iranapeetus, Moore. 

272. Cyanimb pubpa, Horsfield. 

One of the commonest species of the genus wherever it is found 
(it has a very wide range, from Cashmere to Formosa, and occurs 
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probablv in all the Malay islands); in Sikhim it flies from the level 
of the Terai up to 10,000 feet, throughout the varm months. 

273. Ctadibis placida, de Nicdville. 

Common in Sikhim from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, probably at otiier 
elevations, throughout the warm months. 

274. Ctanibis jtmteaita, de Nicdville. 

Found from 2,000 to 9,000 feet. It is a common species through- 
out the year. 

275. CrAinsis sikkima, Moore. 

Described from Sikhim, but I have failed to recognise it. 

276. Gtanius dilectus, Moore. 

A common ^cies from the lower valleys up to 9,000 feet. It 
is found also in Western and G^tral China. 

277. ZiZERA ifAHA, Kollar. 

Occurs throughout the year from 6,000 feet down to the level of the 
Terai, and is especially common on tea-garden paths at about 4,000 feet. 
The following new synon}^ms may be added to the already extensive 
^nonymy of this species:— oriens, Butler, Pkbeitis albocceruleuSj 
Udber, and Lyeaena ^alina and L. maryinata, both of Poujade. 

278. ZiZESA LYSiMON, HAbner. 

A butterfly of the plains rather than of the hills. It occurs not 
uncommonly m the Terai. This little butterfly is found in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and in many islands. 

279. ZiZESA GAiKA, Trimen. 

Occurs only in the Terai. 

280. ZizpA OTIS, Fabricius. 

Common in the Terai, but stragglers are found at theulo6t of the 
hills and in the lower outer valleys. Mr. Leech records this species 
from Western China and the Loochoo Islands as Z. eangra, Moore. 
The “ Lyecena ” thibetenm of Poujade may be added to the synonymy 
of Z. oiit. 

281. AzAims URAKUS, Butler. 

A rare species which Otto MOller took in the Terai only in July 
and August. 

282. Orthouiella pontis, Elwes. 

First discovered by Elwes on the bridge over the Rangbi Jhora, 
on the road from Darjeeling to Serail, at an elevation of 6,000 feet in 
May. Mr. J. Gammie informs me that in subsequent years in May at 
appeared on the Serail road for a few days in thousands. Ifr. Le^ 
spves the Ckilad$»^” smsmw of Elwei^ from Central and Eastern 
China, as a qmonym of 0. pontu. 
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283. LTOumrasTHES emolos, Godart. 

Veiy oommon at low elevations from March to October. 

284. LTcaENESTHEs LvcsNiRA, Felder. 

Barer than X. smofto, Godart, but found at the same elevation 
and season. Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has examined the type specimen 
of L. lyemitMf Hewitson, which is recorded from Sikhim by Mr. Elwes, 
and informs me that it is without doubt identical with L. lyemma. 

285. Niphanda CYMBU, de Nic^ville. 

Oommon in the low valleys throughout the warm months; the 
males rarer than the female. The female of the dry>season form 
has the ground-colour white with a sprinkling of blue scales near the 
base on the upperside of both wings. This species occurs also in 
Upper Burmab. 

286. Evjbbes aboiades, Pallas. 

Not very rare at low elevations throughout the warm months. 

287. Nacaduba macsophthaliia, Felder. 

I have seen the type of this species in the Vienna museum, and 
possess specimens of it from the Nicobar Isles. The type has the 
whitish. Imes on the underside much narrower and finer than specimens 
from India. In Sikhim it is a common species at low elevations 
throughout the summer months. 

288. Nacaduba pavana, Horsfield. 

May be known at once from the preceding species by all the 
whitish lines on the underside of both wings being much narrower. 
In Sikhim it is a somewhat rare species. 

289. Nacaduba hebmus, Felder. , . 

N, tnoIOf Moore, is a synonym of this species. It is rare in 

Sikhim at low elevations, and occurs from May to October. 

290. Nacaduba atbata,' Horsfield. 

A rare species found at low elevations throughout the warmer 
months. I have recorded N. promitiend, Moore, from Sikhim, but th^ 
species had, I think, better be dropped as a synonym of iV. atrata, and 
it is highly probable that **Lye<tna ” beroS, Felder, is another synonym. 

291. Nacaduba ocelestis, de Nic4ville. . 

Vary rare at low elevations only. I have recent'y received 

it from Upper Burmah. 

292. Nacaduba bhutea, de Nio4ville. ^ a aaa 

Not very rare, and occurs at low elevations^ from 1,000 to 4,000 

feet elevation, from April to Octoher, 

293. NaoIduba NOBEiA, Felder. ^ 

I have seen the type of this roecies in the Vienna museum. It 

is a female, and was described from Ceylon. It is what I have called 
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the tailless form of N. ardaUtf Moore. N. noreia being an older 
name, If. ariatet has to be sunk as a qrnonjm. N. noreia in both its 
tailed and tailless forms is very common in Sikhim at low elevationB 
throughout the year. 

294. Nacaduoa dana, de Nic4yille. 

Rare in Sikhim ns elsewhere; males have been taken in the 
Terai and up to 7,000 feet elevation. The female is very rare. 

295. Jamides bochus, Cramer. , 

Occurs commonly at low elevations and up to the top of Senchal, 

9,000 feet, throughout the rains from May to October. It is found also 
in Central Cliina. 

296. Lampides elpis, Godart. 

A common species from the level of the Terai to 4,000 feet, and 
is found even higher. Occurs all through the warm months. It is 
seasonally dimorphic. The larva feeds on the fruit of the cardamom. 

297. Lampides celeno, Cramer. 

This species is better known under its ^ synonymic name of 
L. €BKanu9f Fabricius. In Sikhim it is found with the last, and occurs 
equally commonly. It is strongly seasonally dimorphic. 

298. CATOcnRTSOps stbabo, Fabricius. 

Occurs from April to November, and from the level of the Terai 
up to 3,000 feet. 

299. Catochbtsops cnejus, Fabridus. 

Not so common as 0. sirabOf Fabricius, but occurs at the same 
times and places. It has been recently discovered in Western China. 

300. Catochbtsops pabdava, Horsfield. 

Strongly seasonally dimorphic ; the wet-season form is true 
C. pandava, the dry-season form is C, benffalia, de Nicdville. Occurs 
at low elevations throughout the year. 

301. Tarucus THEOPHRASTUS, Fabricius. 

Otto Moller has taken this species in the Terai only. 

302. Tarucus plinius, Fabricius. 

Occurs sparsely at low elevations and in the Terai. It is one of 
tho earliest Wtorflies to omeige in the spring. 

803. Castalius rosimon, Fabricius. 

Common in tho Terai, and stragglers are found in the low valleys 
and outer bills throughout the year. 

304. Castalius anabda, de Nicdville. 

Rare at low elevations from March tL Oecembw. It is found as 

south as Sumatra. 
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305. Castalius elna, Hewitson. 

Common up to 4,000 or 5,000 feet from April to October. is 
seasonally dimorpliic, but the different forms have not hren nano'd. 
Mr. El vires records C, roxtu, Godart, from SikUim, but it docs u^t, 
1 believe, occur further north than Burmah. 

30G. Castalius deciuia, Ilewitson. 

Common at low elevations from April to October. It is seasonally 
dimorphic, the raius’-form being 0. hamatm, Moore, an iutermudiuto 
form is the true C. deeidia, the dry-season form is C. interrujdus. du 
Nic4ville. 

307. PoLYOMMATUs o(ETicus, Liiimcus. 

Found in Sikhim from the level of the Terai up to 10,000 feet, 
but never very commonly at the higher elevations. 

308. AMULvroniA aN'ita, Ilewitson. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen from Sikhim. It not at all 
improbably occurs in the Terai, but is not likely to be found in the hills. 

309. IrAOTA TIUOLEOK, Stoll. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained three males and six females of this 
species at low elevations and in the Terai, some taken in July, but 
it is a very rare species in Sikhim. 

310. Ibaota M.SCEKAS, Fabricius. 

Mr. Otto Mdller had only three female specimens in his collec- 
tion, all from the Terai, taken in April, November, and December, 
so it must be even rarer than I. tanoleon, Stoll, from which as a 
species it is very doubtfully distinct, in which opinion Mr. Dudgeon 
concurs. He has received numerous specimens of botli raedos taken 
together in Daling, all in May, and has seen the males nying round 
India-rubber and other trees of the genus Fieua at 1,500 feet. 

311. SuBENDBA QUERCETOBUM, Moore. ^ 

Almost throughout the year, at low elevations. Both sexos com- 
mon, but the female commoner than the male. TEe larva feeds on 
different species of Acacia, 

312. Abbhopala cebtaurus, Fabricius. 

The local race of this species found in Sikhim, Bhutan, and 
Assam has . been named A, pirii/um by Mr. Moore. It is a very 
common species at low elevations in Sikhim, and occurs nearly all the 
year round. The larva feeds on the young leaves of the sdl tree, 
and is carefully attended by the large and fierce red tree ant, 
(EcophjfUa marojfdmaf Fabricius. 

813. ArRHOPALA BILHETEH8I8, Hewitson. 

Excessively rare. 1 possess a single male example from Jalpu- 
guri, obtained by Ifr. A. V. Knyvett and kindly given to me. The 
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species is probably a strafrgler at Jalpaiguri, its head-quarters being 
almost certainly in the rich Terai forest at the foot of the hills. 

314. Arbbopala ABAiiA, de Nici^ville. 

I have a single male of this species from Sikhim in my collec- 
tion, but do not knoar when it was captured or the exact locality. 
Major C. T. Bingham took a second specimen in May on the road from 
Kalimpong to Padong at 4,700 feet. Mr. Dudgeon possesses a single 
female taken at a low elevation in September. It must be very rare 
in the Eastern Himalayas, and is found also in Burmah. 

315. Asriiopala amantes, Hewitson. 

Occurs not uncommonly in the Terai and low on the hills. 

316. Arrhopala AB8EUS, Hewitson. 

Common up to 9,000 feet, and flies from Juno to December. The 
larva feeds on the loaves of^the sal tree, and is attended by the ant, 
(Ecophylla stnarc^dina, Fabricius. 

317. Arrhopala (enea, Hewitson. 

A rare species' in Sikhim ; has been recorded from low elevations 
from October to December and again in February. 

318. Arrhopala atraz, Hewitson. 

A true plains’ species, but occurs in the Sikhim Terai and low 
valleys up to 3,000 feet, from April to October. 

319. Arrhopala sirgla, de NiccSville. 

A very rare species in Sikhim and found from 1,500 up to 5,000 
feet in May and J une. It seems not quite so scarce to the east of 
the Tista river, and has been taken in Upper Burmah. 

330. Arrhopala teesta, de Nicdville. 

Very similar to, though quite distinct from, A. singta, de 
Nic4ville, and is much the more common species of the two in 
Sikhim, and occurs with it at low elevations. This species may be 
the same as A. iurbata, Butler, described from Nikko in Japan, but 1 
have not been able to compare males of the two species. A. teesta 
has a wide range, being found not only in Sikhim, Assam, and Burmah, 
but also in Sumatra and Java. 

331. Arrhopala rama, Kollar. 

Occurs in Sikhim at low elevations from April to October, and is 
rather rare. It is found also at Kiukiang in Central China. 

333. Arrhopala asoka, de Nicdville. 

A common species at low elevations from Juno to October. 

333. Arrhopala adriara, de Nicdville. 

Occura at the same elevations and seasons as A. asoka, de Nicdville, 
and is even more common. It is found also in the Chin-Lushai Hills. 
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324. Arrhopala FOLoiDA, Hewiison. 

Somewhat common from theleTelof the Tend up to 4,000 feet 
throughout the rains. I have taken it in the forest bmow Bamesb^ 
on the Lebong spur at about 3,0(.’0 feet elevation in October. 

325. Arrhopala camdeo, Moore. 

In Sikhim this species occurs only, as far as I am aware, in the 
Terai at the foot of the hills in July and August and as far south as 
Jalpaiguri. It is common at Sivoke in May. It is found also in 
Assam and Upper Burmah. 

.326. Arrhopala eumolphus, Cramer. 

Rather common at low elevations from March to December. The 
female of this species is the A. iupola of Hewitson, recorded by Elwes 
from Sikhim as a separate species. A. bazafus, Bewitson, recorded by 
the writer from Sikhim, does not occur west of- Assam. The speci* 
mens so recorded were wrongly identified. 

327. Arrhopala moelleri, de Nic4ville. 

Never common ; occurs in the rains -from June to October at low 
elevations. 

328. Arrhopala paramuta, de Nicdville. 

Rather common at low elevations from April to October. 

329. Arrhopala perimuta, Moore. 

Very rare; found only in the low valleys frdm June to October. 

330. Arrhopala areste, Biewitson. 

Rare; has been taken at low elevations in February, and from 
July to November. 

331. Arrhopala (Acesina) paraoanesa, de Nicdville. 

Rare : 1 have taken it at about 3,000 feet elevation. It flics in 
AprU, May, and October. 

332. CoRETis Buus, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Extremely common in Sikhim at low elevations at seasons 
of the year, and ap variable as common. The females in Sikhim 
appear to be always white (i)ot ochreous) on the upperside. 0. dueaUs, 
Moore, was described from Darjeeling, but is not separable from 
C. hvlia. Mr. Eiwes records C. Drury, from Sikhim, but I have 
never seen typical specimens of that species from thence. 

333. Listeria dodgeonii, de Nicdville. 

The type specimen is unique, and was captured at 2.500 feet 
elevation in Bhutan. 

334. Zephyrus eoa, de Nicdville. 

Described from a single example taken on Tiger Hill, above 
Darjeeling, at 3,000 feet elevation, iu Juno. As no second specuuUn 
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has been procured since the type was caught, 1 think it more than 
probable that it is an aberration or sport” only of the next species. 

3.35. Zephybus puma, Hewitson. 

Occurs in forests at 6,000 to 8,000 feet from Juno to August. 
Tho male is rather common, the female very rare. 

336. Zephybus ataxus. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Mr. Moore has recorded this species from Darjeeling, but I have 
never seen a specimen from thence. It occurs in the Western Hima> 
layas and Western China, and is very rare there. 

337. Zepiiyrus syla, Kollar. 

Very rare in Sikhim (common in the Western Himalayas), and 
occurs from 8,000 to 1 0,000 feet elevation in tho rains. 

338. Zepiiyrus pavo, do Nicdville. 

Excessively rare. 1 described the species from a single example 
taken near Iluxa in Bhutan. Mr. W. Doherty obtained another 
specimen at Margherita in Upper Assam. 

339. CiiRYSOPHANUS PHLSAS, Linnscus. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling (which is certainly 
incorrect) and Bhutan. It is not improbable that this species does 
occur at high elevations in the interior, but, of recent years at any 
rate, no collector has caught it in Sikhim, Bhutan, or Western China. 

340. Ilerda SENA, Kollar. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but this is surely 
an error. It may perhaps occur in the interior of native Sikhim. 
It is a very common species in the Western Himalayas. 

341. Ilerda epicles, Godart. 

The commonest species of tho genus in Sikhim, and found 
througliout the year at low elevations. Tho “ Theda'' phcenicoparyphus 
of Holland, described from Hainan island off tho China coast, is, as 
it deserves to be from tho portentous length of its name, a synonym 
of this species. It occurs in Western China also. 

342. Ilerda moorei, Hewitson. 

Occurs at considerable elevations in native Sikhim, and has 
been recorded also from Bhutan under the name of I. tamuy Kollar. 

343. Ilerda andbocles, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but I think incorrectly. 
It is found in the Western Himalayas from Casbmero to Kumaon, and 
again in the Khasi Hills. 

344. Ilerda viridipunctata, de Nicdville. 

This species is confined in India (us far as I know) to Kumaon and 
Sikhim. It has been recorded in error from Sikhim by Mr, Elwcs as 
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I, androelety Doubleday and Hewiteon. It is a eomnon . i^iecies ironi 
6,000 to 6,000 feet, and flies throughout the wanu months aiid as late 
as December. It is found also in Western China. 

345. iLEttDA DBARUA, Moore. 

This is, in my opinion, one of the most lovely butterflies 
in the world, and the colouring of the uppersido of the male is unique. 
Luckily in Sikhim it is a common species, especially so at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet, but it is found from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, and from 
February to December. It occurs also inKumaon, the Naga Hills, and 
at Bernardmyo and Momeit in Upper Bmrmah, and again in Western 
China. 

346. Camera cippus, Fabricius. 

Hr. Dudgeon has two males from Baling taken in August, and it 
has been found near Buxa in Bhutan. Recently Messrs. E. H. 
Aitkon and J. Davidson have taken it quite commonly at Karwar, North 
Kaiiara, in the Bombay Presidency. Lieutenant E. Stokes Roberts, r.e., 
has taken it at Kolar in the Nilgiri hills in November. I have caught 
it in North-East Sumatra. It has been re6orded from Borneo. It is 
an erratic species and appears in the most unexpected places. 

347. Camera ctesia, Hewitson. 

The males are quite common at low elevations from April to 
October. Mr. Elwes has figured a female taken as high as 6,000 feet. 

I possess another from the Khasi Hills received from the Revd. Walter 
A. Hamilton, which are the only specimens of that sex known to me. 
It is also found in Westorn China. 

348. Camera deva, Moore. 

Raro in Sikhim. Mr. Otto Muller possessed three males and 
four females taken in August and November. The male is found in 
the Tcrai and low valleys, but the female occurs rather plentifully on 
Rissooin in Baling at 0,000 feet. 

349. Camera icetas, Hewitson. 

Mr. A. V. Knyvett obtained three male specimens of this specic.s 
near Darjeeling, and Mr. Dudgeon has two males from Rhenok, Sikhim, 
6,000 feet, taken in May. It is common in the Western Himalayas, 
and is found in Upper* Durmah, and in Western and Central China 
also. The lolaus contractus of Leech is a synonym of this spccic.s. 

3.>0. Camera cotys, Hewitson. 

Rare in Sikhim, and has been taken in the Rungeet Valley in May 
and August. 

351. Mareca nnoTEA, Moore. 

Very rare; has been taken on the Observatory Hill, 7,500 feet, in 
the station of Darjeeling, by Mr. A. V. Knyvett in May. It occurs 
also at SenchuT in the same iiioutL. 
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352. Mota MA8STLA, Hewitaoii. 

Mr. Otto Holier obtained one female from Bhutan in May ; in 
the Khaai Hills it has been obtained in fair numlMn by Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s native collectors. It occurs also in Upper Burmah. 

353. APHtrAsns sVama, Horsfield. 

Very common at low elevations throughout the year. Found in 
Western and Central China. 

354. Aphnabds lohitA| Horsfield. 

Quite as common as A, tyama, Horsfield, occurring at the same 
places and seasons. Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikhim under 
its synonymic name, A. himalaynm^ Moore. It is found also in 
Western and Central China. 

355. Aphnaus iCTis, He\aitson. 

Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikhim under the name of 
A, elimay Moore. As I do not consider that species to differ from 
A. tetiBf I have used the latter name, as it is the older. A. lunuUf^a, 
Moore, was described from Darjeeling. 1 do not consider it to be 
specifically distinct from A. ieiia. A, ieiis is a fairly common species 
in Sikhim, occurring at low elevations. 

356. Aphnjsus bukma, de Nicdville. 

The type of this species still remains unique. 

357. Aphn^us nipaucus, Moore. 

. Described by Mr. Moore from Nepal and Sikhim, but unknown 
to me. 

358. Aphn^us sani, de Nicdville 

Occurs rarely in Sikhim and Bhutan, and flies in April, May, 
July, and October. 

359. Aphnaus bukmini, de Nicdville. 

Bare in Sikhim, where it has been taken in May. 

360. Tajubia imdba, Moore. 

Recorded by Elwes from Sikhim as “ Sithon ” jalindra, Horsfield, 
described from Java, which is the parent species. T, indra is rare in 
Sikhim, and occurs at low elevations from September to November. 

361. Tajubia maculatus, Hewitson. 

Very rai'e, and occurs in May and June- It has never been taken 
in Sikhim except by native collectors. Mr. Hairold S. Ferguson 
records it from the hills of Travancore, at Ponmudi, 1,000 feet. 
Occurs alw at Sibsagar in Upper Assam, and in the Ebasi 
Hills. It is not uncommon to the east of the Tista at 1,500 and again 
at 6,000 fec^ in May, where the varietal form fiffured in The Butter- 
flies of India, Burmah and Ceylon” is ahio fainy plentifuL 
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862. Tjuubia illubgis, Hewitson. 

Very rare. Oocun in Mussoorie, Sikhim (July, 6,000 feet), 
Bhutan (September), and in the Shan States and North Chin Hills. 

363. Tajubu iLLUROiofDES, de Nic^ville. 

Recorded from Naini Tal in Kumaon ; Kurseong near Darjeeling; 
and Senchal, near DaHeeling, 8,000 feet, August. Mr. Dudgeon has 
a male from Labah in Daling taken in April, and another from Bhutan 
in June. It is found from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. I possess one female 
from Upper Bnrmah. These localities are all that are known to me 
for the occurrence of this rare species. 

364. Tajcbu LONGINUS, Fabricius. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained a few specimens in the Terai at the foot 
of the hills in July and September. It is a common species in the 
plains of India. 

365. Tajubia DiiEUS, Hewitson. 

Extremely rare; has been taken in Sikhim in June, a''*'! in Bhutan 
in September. 

366. Tajubia thtia, de Nicdville. 

Mr. F. A. Moller obtained a single specimen of this species in 
Sikhim, and Mr. Dudgeon another from Daling taken in April. It was 
originally described from the Khasi Hills. The T. luculen(u$ of Leech, 
from Central China, is a closely allied species. 

367. Tajubia albiplaga, de Nicdville. 

Described from two males and three females in Mr. Otto Muller’s 
collection, which are all that are known to me. 

368. Tajubia melastigha, de Nic^ville. 

Mr. Otto Muller had three males of this species in his collection, 
one taken in March. 

369. Tajubia jan(jala, Ilorsfield. 

Th <5 males of this species occur very commonly from April 
October in the btjds of sti’eams running odong the low vulh ys. 'I he 
female is much rarer. 

370. Tajubia istboidea, do Nic^ville. 

An excessively rare species, which was described from a single 

E air in Mr. Otto Muller’s collection, the male captured in December, 
[r. Dudgeon possesses a speeimen from Bhutan taken iu March. 

371. Hyfoltc.£na bbylus, Qodart. 

A very common species at low elevations throughout the warm 
months. 

372. Chliabia othona, Hewitson. 

The males are common at low elevations from March to Octo* 
ber ; the female is much rarer. The larva feeds on orchids. 



373. CiiUARU KINA, Howitaon. 

common than C. oUMm^ Hewitson, and has a much more 
rmtricted range in India. It is found in the low vall<^8 up to 
about 3,000 foot, and from March to Kovember. One form of the 
female is white. 

874. Zbltts ETOLU8, Fabiiotus. 

Occurs commonly near water throughout the warm months at 
low elevations. 

375. Chabana mandabinus, Hewitson. 

Very rare in Sikhim in May, September, and October. 1 havo 
taken it on the Sinaia flat, at arout 1,500 ^ovation, in October. It 
occurs also in the Terai and at Jalpaignri, in Bhutan and in Assam. 
This specif^ like many of the genera Camena and TefttriOf is found at 
low eloimtions (1,500 feet), and again at &om 5,000 to 0,000 feet, 
never being found in the intormddiato sones. 

376. Neochebitba fabronia, Hewitson. 

Mr. O. 0. Dudgeon obtained a malo in tho Tista Valley in 
October, and a female from Sivoko in May, These oro tho only 
known specimena of the species obtained in Simm. 

377. CnRRiTRGU.A^ TRUNcn>£KNis, do Nicdville. 

Very rare in Sikhim, where it has been taken at low elevations 
in June. It is found also in the Khasi and Karen Hills. 

378. Tichbrba acts, Mooro. 

Probably found in every month, in tho year at low elevations. 
It is markedly seasonally dimorphic. 

870. Ticiirrba syuiba, Hewitson. 

The typo specimen of this species, described from Sikhim, is the 
only one known. It is probably on aberration or " sport’’ of T, acts, 
Moore. 

380. CuEBiTBA FBEJA, Fobricius. 

Not uncommon in Bhutan; has not so fhr been recorded item 
Sikliiin except by Mr. Elwcs, but probably in error. 

381i Horaoa oktx, Moore. 

Common nt low elevations from April to October. It is season* 
ally dimorphic. 

883. Horaga sikkima, Moore. 

Much rarer than Jl', onyt^ Moore. In Sikhim it 1^ been taken 
at low elevations from July to October. It occurs in Bhutan and 
in tho Klmsi and North Chiu Hills also. 

383. UoBAQA VIOLA, Mooro. 

The rarest specios it the genus occurring in Sikhim, It is found 
at low elovatious. 
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384. Catai'cecilma. eleoaks, Dnioe. 

Couiniun in tlio low valleys and up to 3,000 foot, and Los boon 
taken in March, April, and Octobor. 

885. CATArcECiutA DEUCATUM, do Nicdvillo 

Occurs only in Sikhim, and is very rare. It has boon taken in 
April and May. 

386. Biduanda melisa, Hewitson. 

Originally described fx'om Darjeeling and Maulinain. Mr. G. C. 
DudgeoL obtained a female in August in Bhutan. It has the costal 
margin of the hiudwing on the upperside broadly orango*coloavod 
like the malei 

387. Biduanda ctaba, Hewitson. 

First described from Darjeeling and awaits rediscovery, as the 
type specimen is probably unique. 

888. Loxora atymnus, Cramer. 

Common almost throughout the year in the low valleys, and is 
found as high as 5,000 feet. 

389. Yasoda tripunctata, Hewitson. 

Occurs from the Terai up to 3,000 feet, front April to November. 
It is much rarer than Imx&a attfmnm, Cramer, and only comes to hand, 
singly, lake that species it is seasonally dimorphic. 

390. Leheba estx, Linnmus. 

Bare ; the native collectors bring in a specimen now and again. 
It probably occurs at low elevations only. 

301. Abaotes LAPiTHis, Moore. 

1 possess a single male from the late L. Mandelli’s collection 
which probably came from Sikhim. 

392. Deuuorix epijauuas, Moore. 

Occurs commonly at low elevations throughout the year. The 
larva feeds on the fruit of the pomegranate and horse>cbeBtnut. 

393. ZiMASPA DiSTOBTA, de Nicdvillc. 

A very rare species, the male the rarer of tlie two sexes. It has 
been taken in Sikhim in March, May, July, and August at low 
elevations. It is also found in Western China. 

394. Bapala taba, de Nicdville. 

Mr. G. C. Dudgeon took a single specimen of this species in 
Bhutan at 1,500 feet in Apiil ; it is common in the Khasi Hills. 

395. Bapaia buxabia, de Nicdville. 

TTaa been taken at Tonglo, Sikhim, at 10,000 feet^ and else* 
where. Its range is probably from 4,000 feet upwards; it certaiiily 
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occurs at 5,000 feet. Also found in Bhutan in April, and in the 
Khasi Hills. 

396. Rapala SCUISTACE.V, Moore. 

Occurs in Sikhitu at low clcratiuus in April, June, and October, 
and also in Bhutan. 

397. Rapala sciktilla, do Nici'ville. 

Rare in Sikhim ; occurs with R. sehistacea, Moore. 

398. Rapala osseis, llcwitson. 

Common in Sikhim at low elevations from April to November. 

399. Rapala rosacea, de Nic^ville. 

Occurs rarely in Sikhim at elevations from 4,000 feet down to the 
level of the Terai, in March. It is found in the Khasi Hills also. 

400. Rapala kissa, Kollar. » 

Occurs rather plentifully at low ' elevations in all but the four 
coldest months. It is found in Western and Centml China, and has 
been named R. suhpurjntrea by Leech. 

401. Rapala pbtosiris, Hewitson. 

Occurs almost throughout the year commonly at low elevations, 
the males assembling in little groups on the wet sandy margins of the 
streams to suck up the moisture. It is found in Siam and Java. 

402. Rapala jarbas, Fabricius. 

Common at low elevations all the summer and autumn. 

403. Bindaiiara phocides, Fabricius. 

Mr. Elwes took a single male of this species in Sikhim in July; 
Mr. Otto Muller j^osscssed one male from Sikhim and another from near 
Buxa in Bhutan ; and Mr. Dudgeon has a male from the Leesh river 
in Baling ; these are all the roecimens from the Eastern Hima- 
layas known to me. Mr. W. H. Miskin has expressed the opinion 
that B. pliocules, Fabricius, B. avgrivaf Horsheld, B. isahella, Felder, and 
B. joUniSy Felder, “all represent one rather variable species.” At 
present I am not prepared to accept this proposition, the three species 
admitted by me from the Indian region being quite ^stinct. 

404. ViRACHOLA ISOCRATES, Fabricius. 

Has been recorded bv Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but I have 
seen no specimens from thence. 

405. ViRAcnoLA PERSE, Howitson.* 

1 have a record of the appearance of the imago in Sikhim in 
Januaiy, February, March, May, October, November, and December. 
It probably flies throughout the year. Mdller records it from the 
level of the Terai up to 9,000 feet. 
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406. SiNTHimA NABAKi, Horsfield. 

Ocean from the level of the Terai up to 5,000 leet, from Uereh 
to October, bat u not common. 

407. SiNTHUSA C!HAin)BAnA, Ifooro. 

Rather common, but very lo^ in Sikhim up to 5,000 feet, from 
March to October. It is found in Central China and at Foocbau, and 
has been namc^ " Theela”pratU by Leech. 

408. SiNTHUSA vntGO, Elwea. 

Extremely rare. Mr. A. V. Enyvett has taken the male on 
Observatory mil, 7,500 feet, in Darjeeling, in June ; Mr. H. J. Elwes 
took a single female in May near the Rangbi bridge, at 6,000 
feet. 

409. lilPEYBA BBA8S0LI8, WcstwOOd. 

One of the rarest of the Sikhim butterflies. Mr. Otto Mdller’s 
Lepcha collectors have brought in two or three specimens, but 
nothing definite is known ox to the exact locality of capture. They 
have been taken in the height of the rains, in July and August. 
Mr. Dudgeon has it from Sivoke taken in Api^. 

Family PAPILIONIDJE. 

Subfamily PiKBixiE.* 

410. Leftosia xipbu, Fabricius. 

Occurs only at the lower elevations, where it flies from April to 
October. 

411. Delias FTBAMUB, Wallace. 

Common at low elevations from April to December. 

413 . Deuab aolaia, Linnmus. 

More commonly known as D. parithi^t Linnsus. It occurs in 
the low hot valleys commonly throughout the year, except perhaps in 
the two coldest months. 

413. Delias bellasonxa, Fabridns. 

Occurs from 1,000 to 11,000 feet in Sikhim, and flies all throueh 
the warm months. Heinrich Ritter von Mitis, who has recently 
monographed this genus, in addition to the parent form, toe 
D, heUaaonna, gives seven "vars.” of it. Of these, var. a, ithielaf 
Butler; and var. y, amaremtka, Mitis, he records tom Sikhim. 
Mr. H. J. ^wes indudes var. c, Gray. Von Mitis omits to 


•ThmmrbMMftatbawiMnaifrcoiiiidanAk ebugM ia tlw naiiiM of the 
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meniion altogether D. hmnvji and D, boylecSf both of Bailor, the latter 
described from Darjeeling. 

414. Deuas sanaca, Moore. 

Recorded from Darjeeling by Mr. Mooro, bat aa far as I know 
confined wholly to the Western Himalayas. Some years it is common 
in Mussoorie, usually it is very rare, and often not seen at all. It is 
found in Western and Central China. 

415. Deuas descombebi, Boisduval. 

Common from 1,000 to 3,000 feet elevation from March to Decern* 
bcr. It is an early riser, and commences to fly soon after sunrise. 

416. Delias eucharis, Drury. 

Occurs very rarely at low elevations from April to October. It 
is a very common butterfly of the plains. 

417. Deuas iiierte, Hiibner. 

Von Mitis records the parent form from Sikhim, and var. c, indica, 
Wallace (usually given as from Sikhim) from Burmah, Siam, Cochin 
China, and Malacca. It is a rare species in Sikhim, and occurs only 
in the low valleys and outer slopes of the hills. 

418. Delias AoosTiRA, Hewitson. 

Rather rare in the lower valleys from March to December. 

419. Priokebis thestyus. Doubleday. 

A common species at elevations below 5,000 feet all through the 
warm weather. The females are very rare. It is strongly affected 
by the seasons ; the dry-season form found early in the year has been 
named P. tvatsonii by Hewitson. 

420. PRioxpis CLEMAMTHE, Doubleday. 

Quite rare in Sikhim, and occurs from April to October at low 
elevations. In many years collecting, Mr. Otto Mdller obtained tw«> 
females only. 

421. Catofsiua crooale, Cramen 

In India, Burmah and Ceylon two species of the genus alone occur 
according to my judgment, though Mr. Moore allows six from Ceylon 
alone, and Colonel Swinhoe would add still two more India, 
C, ihismlh, Boisduval, and (7. heera, Swinhoe. C. eroeah is the lar^ 
sj^ies of the two and the more common. It is not, I think, seasonally 
dimorphic, the innumerable varieties which are found in both sexes 
ocouning at all times. In Sikhim it is a common species at low 
elevations aldiost tbroaghout the year. 

422. CiTOPtiLIA PYRANTHE, XinnSBUS. 

Tliis IS the smaller and rarer of the two sjpecieili. It. is found 
at low elevations in Sikhim throughout the warm months. It may 
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be seasonally dimorphie, the dty<aeaaon form being 0 , pMSM* 
Fabrioios, the wet^Mason form being 0 , sAryMit, Dnuy. Both fimns 
are foond in l^him with true /lyraa^As, which appears to be an 
intermediate form. 

423. Tebub heoabb, Linneus. 

Common in Sikhim as elsewhere, and flies all the year round at 
low elevations. Mr. Elwes records it from Tonglo, 10,000 feet, bnt 
it is only stragglers that extend their flights to so great an elevation. 

424. Tbbus KAMA, Moore. 

A common species in Sikhim. 

425. Tesias silhetama, Wallace. 

lieutenant E. Y. Watson has recently shown that this species mav 
be known by having three dark streaks or spots in the discoidal cell 
of the fo^ewing on the underside in addition to the reniform spot 
defining the disco-cellular nervules, while T» hteabe never has more 
than two streaks or spots in addition to the reniform one. It also 
is a common species in Sikhim. 

426. Tebias ubta, Boisduval. 

Rare in Sikhim, recorded from 7,000 to 9,000 feet from July 
to September. 

4^. Tebias bama, Moore. 

Also rare; occurs from 2,000 to 9,000 feet. This is probably the 
qiecieB which is recorded by Elwes as T. vemta, Moore. 

428. Tebias uettbea, Fabricius. 

Found at the foot of the hills only and is rare almost throughout 
the year. Itir recorded by Elwes under its synonymic name of 
T. rvSfeUoy Wallsce. 

429. Tebias HABiNA, Horsfield. 

Occurs at low elevations only and is never common. Flies from 
April to December. 

480. OouAS FiEUiii, M5n4tri5s. 

Rare in Darjeeling itself, far more common in the interior at 
high elevations. It is found from 5,000 to 12,000 feet, and flies 
throughout the warm months according to the elevation. At the 
lowest elevation it is found almost throughout the cold weather. 
Ocoms also in Western and Cmtral China. 

431. Debcas vebhuelui, van dm: Hoevon. 

LomI, but where it occurs abundant. Found at about 4,000 feet 
from May to October. 

432. Deboas waluchii. Doubleday. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen from the interior. It is a 
oommon species in the Khasi Hills and in Western and Central China. 



433. Goheptbkix inpAtSHSis, DouUeday. ^ 

Mr. Moore records this species from Darieeling, but I hare not 
seen any specimens fi<om thence. It is promhly the same as the 
European ‘^Brimstone Butterfly,” (7. Linnmus. 

434. Apobia sobacita, Moore. 

Becorded from Dar jeelii^ by Mr. Moore) but confined as far as 
I am aware to ^ Western Himalayas. 

435. Mbtapobia agathon, Ghray. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen obtained in 1883 by native 
collectors from the interior towards Bhutan, from whence Mr. Moore 
recorded it in 1857. In 1892 Mr. F. A. Moller received a single 
male from his Lepcha collectors, probably from the same locality. 

436. Metapobia habbiet^, de Nic4ville. 

A single pair was obtaii^pd by Mr. F. A. Mdller’s collectors with 
the specimen of ilf. agathon, Gray, mentioned above. 

437. Mabcipium dubebnabdi, Oberthlir. 

Eight or nine males were obti^ed on the Tibet frontier by a 
native employed by CSaptain Harman, b.e. I have not seen the species, 
and of recent years it does not seem to have been obtained. 

438. Manqpium canidia, Sparrman. 

The Small Cabbage White” of India. Flies throughout the year 
from 3,COO to 12,000 feet. 

439. BlANCIPIUlt BBASSZC^. Lintimiif , 

The Large Cabbage White.” Flies from March to December, 
and from 1,000 to 12,000 feet. The Eastern Himalayan form has 
been named ** Pterit?’ nepahmu Gray. 

440. Mancipiuu ublete, Mdndtrids. 

The Gr«en*veined White” of India. Occurs only in the interior, 
end is very rare. 

441. Belenois mesentina, Gramor. 

A common butterfly of the plemsy rare in the hills. Occurs 
from April to October, and from 3,000 feet to the level of the Tend. 

442. Huphiea PHhTOE, Fabricius. 

A common species in the low valliys and up to 6,000 feet. It is 
subject to very great seasomd variability^ the form fljring in the spring 
is small and very pale, that in the rains is very large, dark, and 
lichly'coloured. 

443. Huphiea nadiea, Lucas. 

Perhaps better known as M, ifoma, Moore. It is common at low 
elevations from March to Decembeh ^e spring or diy*season form 
has been named asi5a by Wallace, and is much smaller and paler than 
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the nine* form, having the nndenide pale greyish^hrown instead of 
rich green* 

444. Catophaqa pauuka, Cramer. 

Bare in Sikhim, where it occurs sporadicalh- from April to 
October. It is found also in Western China. 

445. Apfias BiPPoibBa, Moore. 

One of the commonest butterflies at low elevations in Sikhim, 
and flies from March to December. 

446. ^Appias VAGANS, Butler. 

Described from Daijeeling, but very doubtfully distinct from 
A. hipp<iide$i Moore. 

447. Apfias ubvthea, Fabricius. 

Occurs rather rarely at 2,000 feet in May. 

448. Appias NERO, Fabricius, 

The Indian form of this wide-ranging species has been named 
A, gdtha bjr Wallace, but it seems to be barely distinct from the parent 
form. It is a m^ straggler in Northern India. Mr. Otto MoUer 
obtained one specimen from Sikhim, Mr. Wood*BIason obtained one 
in^ Canhar,^ and the Rev. Walter A. Hamilton a few in the Khan 
Hills. ^ It is fairly common in Upper Burmah. Messrs. Grose Smith 
and Kirby have recently described A, aeto from Upper Burmab, which 
is probably nothing but a dry-season form of A, imto. 

449. HiFOScamA lalaoe. Doubleday. 

Occun from the level of the Tend to over 10,000 feet, and flies 
from April to O^ober. The females seem to be found chiefly at high 
elevations. This is also the case with D$Jm htUaimm, Fafancins, and 
Prmtm thettgUBf Donbleday. 

450. Hitoscbitia psegdolalaoe, Moore. 

Thu species was described from Sikhim, but I know nothing 
regarding it. Colonel Swinhoe records it from the Khasi Hills. It is 
very doubtfully distinct. 

431. Hiposcbitu INDBA, Moore. 

The males are comnmn at low elevations from April to October, 
the female, as usual in this genus, is excessively rare. 

452. HzFosciaTU hahana, Moore. 

I Imow nothing of this, species, which was described from 
Darjeeling, and recorded froip the Khasi Hills by Colonel Swinhoe. It 
is said to he allied to AT. mifre, Moore. It is possibly a seasonal form 
only of that species. 
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453. Nephehonia hiffia, Fabrioius. 

A true batierfly of the plains, occurring rarely in the Terai and 
in the low outer yalleys. 

454. Nephebonu avatab, Moore. 

This very beautiful and distinct species occurs from 1,000 to 
5,000 feet from April to November, and is not rare. 

455. Hebomou QLAuapPE, Linnecus. 

Common from March to November from the Terai up to 5,000 
feet. 

456. IxiAS PTBENE, LinUSBUS. 

Common throughout tho warm months from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is highly seasonally variable ; the males of the dry* 
season forms flying oarly in the year are quite small and very lightly 
marked with black ; the form nying in the rains is half as Targe 
again, and is very richly coloured, with a heavy black border to the 
hindwing. 

Subfamily Papilionin.S!. 

457. Teinopalpus impebiaus, Hope. 

In Sikhim this fine butterfly is known to occur on the ttms of 
Birch Hill, Tiger Hill (Senchal), Tonglo, Tendong, and Rikisum, flying 
from April to August. It is found also in the Khasi and Naga Hills, 
and at Chang-yang in Central China. The female is far rarer than 
the male. 

458. Ornithoftera rradahanthus, Boisduval. 

Common in the low valleys from May to October. It is found 
also in Western and Central China. 

459. Obmithopteba pompeus, Cramer. 

Still more common than the preceding, occurring with it and at 
the same time of the year. The North Indian form has been 
described as a distinct species by Felder as 0. eerherus, but cannot, 
I think, be separated from the typical form, which was described from 
Batavia in Java. 

460. Papilio (Pangerana) astobiob, Westwood. 

Common from April to December and from the level of the 
Terai up to 7,000 feet. 

461. Papilio (Pangerana) aidoxevb. Doubleday. 

Far rarer than P. aslorion, Westwood, and found up to 8,000 feet, 
from April to November. 

462. Papiuo (Byasa) ravana, Moore. 

A single pair of specimens of this snecies was recorded 1^ 
Mr. Moore from Darjeeling in 1857. Mr. 'Iwes also possesses two 
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speoimens from old oolleotions tidceted Sikhim. It is a speoiet of 
the Western Himalayas, and it is xery doabtfnl if it oocnzs in Sikhim 
at all. 

463. Papiuo (? Byasa) PLuroNnrs, Oberthiir. 

Two female examples were obtained in 1884 by native bollectors 
from the interior, ^haps from Bhutan. None have been found since. 
It is tbund also in Western China. 

464. Papiuo (? Byasa) XLcmouB, Klue. 

Recorded by moore from Bhutan. Mr. Leech gives its distribu- 
tion as Western and Central China, Corea, Japan, and the Looi^oo 
Islands. 

463. Papilio (Byasa) latseiu.!!, Donovan. 

Better known as P. mineretUj Gray. It occurs in the thick, high 
forests from 7,000 to 9,000 feet, from March to August, and is not 
common in collections. 

466. Papiuo (Byasa) dasabada, Moore. 

A common species, occurring from 1,000 to 8,000 feet from April 
till November. The butterfly has a very powerful and dis^reeable 
odour, which is perceptible even years after the death of the insect. 

467. Papiuo (Byasa) philoxemus. Gray. 

Common at the same elevations and times of year as P. deuarada, 
Moore. It occurs also in Siam, Western and Central China. 

468. Papiuo (Panosmiopsis) bhetenob, Westwood. 

Occurs from April to October, and from the level of the Terai up 
to 6,000 feet. Both sexes are rare, the female, which is tailed, 
especially so. It is found in Western and Central China. 

469. Papiuo (Panosmiopsis) janaka, Moore. 

Rare, found from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in May and Juno. Mr. 
Wood-Mason described this species under the name of P. tikkimenai$, 

470. Papiuo (Menelaides) abistolooiias, Fabricius. 

An insect of the plains, but occurs commonly in the lowei valleys 
throughout the warm months. It is widely distributed in Chipa. 

471. Papiuo (Acbillides) pabis, Linnseus. 

Very common from the Terai up to 5,000 feet, and flies all 
through the year except during the three coldest months. It is 
common in Western China. 

472. Papiuo (Achillides) kbishba, Moore. 

Occurs from May to August, from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. It is not 
uncommon on Senchal, and occurs in Weistem (fliina. 
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473. Papiuo (Achillides) ascturus, Westwood. 

Found with P. krin^a^ Moore, and at the same seasons. By no 
means common in Bikhim. It ocems also in Western and Central 
China. 

474. Papilio (Sarbaiia) oanesa, Doubloday. 

Occurs throughout the warm months at low elevations, and the 
male is very common. The female is, however, very rare, as arc those 
of P. paria^ It. Jrrislma, and P. arelurus. 

47.5. Papiuo (lliades) agexor, Linnaeus. 

The Indian form is more generally known as P. andr<^eu9, 
Cramer. The female is polymorphic, but three distinct (though each 
is more or h'ss variable) forms may be defined ; the first is tailless, 
.and is most like the male ; the second is also tailless, but has a large 
white patch on the hindwin^ the third is tailed, and is much marked 
with white spots on the disc of the hindwing. The species has received 
n vast mnnbcv of names, but it is more than doubtful if the best of 
tliom rejuesent anything but “local races.’’ It is a very common 
8pecic.s in Sikhitn, and is found from April to Docember from tlie Tcrai 
to 3,000 feet. The second form of the female is alone rare, tlie third 
is tlio commonest of the three forms. 

470. Papilio (lliades) polymnestob, Cramer. 

Mr. Otto Mdller obtained a single specimen in Sikhim. It i.s 
purely a species of the plains. 

477. Papilio (Sainia) pkotenob, Cramer. 

Somewhat rare in Sikhim, and occurs from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
throughout the warm months. It is common in China. The female 
is still rarer, and lacks the patch of modified huff-coloured scales on 
the costa of the hindwing on the upperside. 

478. Pai’ilio (Cbarus) helebus, Linuieus. 

Found throughout the summer commonly at the lower elevations 
and as high as 6,000 feet. It is probably the commonest Papilio 
occurring in Sikhim. It is found right across China to Japan. 

479. Papilio (Charus) chaob, Westwood. 

A common species at low elevations from April to October- 

480. Papiuo (Tamera) castoe, Westwood. 

Flies from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to October, and is less 
common than P. ehamf Westwood, and P. helenus, Linnaeus. 

181. Papiuo (Laertias) folytes, Linnaeus. ; 

A common species throughout the year, except in the three' 
coldest months, at low elevations. The female is trimorphic; the first 
form is like the male ; the second form mimics P. aristoloehuSf Fabricins; 
and the third form mimics P. hcctoTt Linnaeus. The latter form is 
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extremely nre in Sikhim, as the butterfly it mimics does not occur 
there, the second form is the commonest of the three. 

482. Papilio (Orphoidca) erichthokius, Cramer. 

A butterfly of the plains, found only at low elevations sparingly. 
Mr. Dudgeon has found its larva at 1,600 feet feeding on wila citron. 

483. Papilio (Menamopsis) slateri, Howitson. 

A single-brooded species, which flies in April and May in the 
low outer valleys only. It is common at Sivoke. 

481. Papilio (Menamopsis) epycides, Hewitson. 

Also single-brooded, occurring in April and May at low -eleva- 
tions, especially at Sivoke. It appears to be very local, but, is 
not rare where found in river-beds at 1,000 feet. It occurs also in 
Bhutan, the Khasi Hills, and Upper Bunnah ; also in Western China. 

483. Papilio (Cliilasa) clytia, Linnoius. 

Occurs from March to November commonly at low elevations. 

486. Papilio (Chilasa) panope, Linniens. 

Found with P. efyfi’a, Linnseus, at the same elevations and seasons. 
I have no doubt that these two species are really one species, which 
is dimoi'phio in both sexes; but as this theory hr never been proved, 
I have kept them distinct. Mr. Dudgeon has noticed the two species 
flying together, but has not succeeded in taking the opposite sexes 
tn copuld. 

487. Papilio (Paranticopsis) hegards, Westwood. 

Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikbim on the strength of 
an old specimen so labelled. Its occurrence there is more than 
doubtful. It is found not uncommonly in the Khasi Hills and south- 
wards. 

488. I’apilio (Paranticopsis) xenocles, Doubleday. 

Flics in Sikhim from April to November from the level of the 
Terai up to about 3,000 tcct. The males aro fairly common, tho 
females, as usual in the genus, are very rare. 

489. Papilio (Paranticopsis) uacareus, Godart. 

Single-brooded and rather rare in Sikhim, occurs in the low outer 

valleys only from April to June. The Sumatran form has been 
desenbed as P. niaeareut, yar. xanthotma by Dr. Staudinger, the 
Bornean form as P. maeartua, var. wiacaristua by Mr. Grose Smith 
fs= P. moffarsus, var. bomeeiuiBf Staudinger), and the Palawan form as 
P. macaretM, yar. vtaeeaiiBUS, also W Staudinger. ^ 1 haye figured a very 
carious aberration of P. maeortua itom Sikhim in^ the Journal of the 
Bombay Nktund History Society, yol. yii, page 343, n. 18, pi. I, fig. 1. 
xiak (1892). 
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490. Papiuo (Cadagoides) aoestob, Gray. 

8ingle>brooded and rather rare, flying from March to May from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet. It is a beauwul mimic of Damit tyUaf Gray, 
in both sexes. A local race named reairieta by Leech occurs in 
Central China. 

491. Papiuo (Pa 2 »la) gltcesion. Gray. 

Probably single*bruoded, and occurs at low elevations in May 
and June. 

492. Pahuo (Pathysa) faphus, de Nic4ville. 

Occurs from 8,000 to 7,000 feet from May to July. It was 
described by Mr. Charles Oberthur as P. glyeerioUf var. mandarintu 
before my description appeared ^ but as the species is a perfectly 
distinct one, and is not a “variety” of P. glyeerion, that species not 
occurring in China, I think the name P. paphm should stand. It is 
common in Western China. 

493. Papiuo (Pathysa) agetes, Westwood. 

Brobably single-brooded. It occurs in the outer valleys, such as 
Sivoke, in April and May, and is rare. It occurs to the southwards 
as far as North-East jSumatra. 

494. Papiuo (Pathysa) antipbates, Cramer. 

According to Mr. Otto Mdller this species occurs from April till 
October in the lower valleys up to 3,000 feet. It is very common. 

495. Papiuo (Pathysa) abticbates. Doubleday. 

Single-brooded, occurs in Sivoke in April and May only, when 

it is veiy common. It is also found along the Rungeet road in the 
same months, but elsewhere it seems scarce. 

496. Papilio (Pathysa) nohids, Es^r. 

A species of the plains. A single straggler was obtained in 
Sikhim by Mr. Otto MOller. 

497. Papiuo (Dalchina) cloanthus, Westwood. 

Flies from April to October from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. By no 
means common in Sikhim. A slight local race, P. cloanthuty var. 
clymemu, Leech, occurs in Western and Central China. 

498. Papiuo (Dalchina) sabpedon, Lmnsens. 

Common throughout the warm months from 1,000 to 7,000 feet 
elevation. 

499. Papiuo (Zetides) eobtptlub, Liniuens. 

Very common in the low valleys from April to October. It is 
veiy variable in Sikhim as elsewhere, the forms P. UUphna^ Felder, 
and P. meeitUutf Distant, oocuning with the typical form at all 
seasons. 
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600. Papiuo (Zetides) bathtolbs, Zinken^Sommer. 

Rather less common than P. Linnasns. but fotmd at 

the same time and in the same places. It is eqaally tariable and 
inconstant, these variations having received the names P. 
Wallace, A iathyehtietj^ Honrath, and P. ehir<mide9, nonratb. It 
occurs also in Central China. 

501. Papiuo (Zetides) aoamemnon, linnsras. 

Common at low elevations throughout the year. 

502. Papiuo (Dabasa) gtas, Westwood. 

Ve^ rare in Sikhim, and occurs from 6,000 to 7,000 feet on 
Birch Hill, Senchal, and Rikisum, in July and August, but ie more 
common on the Labah ridge in Baling at 7,000 feet. It is found in 
Western China under the name of P. kercuks, Blanchard, = P. aewm. 
Leech, which seems to be a good local race. 

503. Papiuo (Meandrusa) evan, Donbleday. 

Mr. Or. C. Dudgeon possesses a male of this ^cies taken at 
Stvoke on 15th March, 1890. To the eastwards in Bhutan and the 
Ehasi Hills, it becomes somewhat common. 

504. Papiuo machaoe, linnmus. 

The particular foim of this species which occurs only at high 
elevations in the interior has been named P. sikkmemU Mr. Moore. 
It flies in July and August. 

505. Pabnassius habdwicxii. Gray. 

Common on the higher ranges in the interior. It is exceed- 
ingly variable; the blackest specimens of the species I have ever 
seen have come from Sikhim, others again are very light coloured. 

506. Pabnassius epaphus, Oberthilr, var. sikkimbnsis, Elwes. 

Appears to be excessively rare. Mr. H. J. Elwes took it once 

near the Donkia Pass, 18,000 feet, in native Sikhim in September, 
1870, and in 1881 obtained fourteen specimens through a Bhutea 
plant collector from the Sikhim-Tibet frontier or in the Chumbi 
Valley. It does not appear to have been captured since. 

507. Pabbassius acco. Gray. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes records a single specimen received at the same 
time as the fourteen examples of P. tikkimenm^ Elwes, above-men- 
tioned. 

508. Abmandia uddebdalii, Atkinson. 

Both sexes occur not uncommonly during the summer on the top 
of a hill behind Buxa in Bhutan. Mr. W. Doherty has obtained the 
species in Assam. 
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Family HESPERUD^. 

509. Obthophcetus uddebdali, Elwes. 

Described from a single male in the British Museum, the exact 
locality from which it came being unknown. 

610. Cafila jatadbva, Moore. 

A rare species, recorded in Sikhim at low elevations from April 
to October. I possess five males and three females from Sikhim, and 
one female from the Khasi Hills. There are further specimens in 
the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

511. Calliava pieridoides, Moore. 

I possess a single female example of this very rare species taken 
near Buxa in Bhutan. It is found also in Western China. 

512. PisoLS ZENNARA, Moor^ 

Mr. Otto Moller records this species from the low valleys from 
April to August. I possess five males and three females, all from 
Sikhim, one of the former taken in October, but it is a rare species. 

1 mention the number of specimens I possess of C. Jayadeva, Moore, 
and P. zemara. Moore, as Colonel Swinhoe is desirous of knowing 
on what material £ based my conclusions as to the correct sexing 
of these two species. I have seen no evidence of the existence of a 
third species in India in these two genera, as Colonel Swinhoe has 
suggested, though Lieutenant E. Y. Watson records a second species of 
the genus PmUt, the ^'Cluetocneme ” cerinthua of Felder, from Amboinf^ 
which, to judge from the figure, most have been described from a 
female, as the forowiiig has a broad oblique white baud os have the 
females of C. jaywleva and P. zenmra. Mr. Leech records P. zenmra 
from Westeni China. 

513. Satarui'A uopala, Moore. 

Hare in Sikhim; found at low elevations only from Juno to 
October. It is widely spread. I possess specimens from Aissam, 
Burmah, and Sumatra. 

514. Satabufa sambaba, Moore. 

Very common, and occurs at low elevations throughout the warm 
months. 

515. Daimio bhaoava, Moore. 

Fairly common; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
October. 

516. Daimio kabaoa, Moore. 

Rather rare; found at low elevations only throughout the year 
except in the winter. Mr. Leech has describe a local race of this* 
species from Western and Central China as var. diozraa. 
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517. Diimio PHI8ABA, Moore. 

Oecun as high as Mongpoo, 3,600 feet, and is not unoommon at 
low elevations from April to October. 

518. SiRAMGESA DASAHASA, Moore. 

Very common at low elevations throughont the warm months. 

519. COLADENIA INDBAKI, Moore. 

Common at low elevations throaghont the year, but most common 
in the spring. 

530. CoLADENiA nssA, Moore. 

Mr. Otto MOller possessed a single example of this species, pro* 
bably taken in the Terai. If C, iiaaa is a distinct species, of which 
1 am by no means convinced, it would appear to be the form of 
C, tadranif Moore, occurring in the plains of India. 

631. CoLADENU DAK, Fabricius. 

Extremely common from 1,000 to 4,000 feet, from March to 
November. Mr. Moore records Heiferia^ faiih, Kollar, from Darjee- 
ling, a Western Himalayan species, but probably C, dan is the species 
meant. 

533. C]^KORRHiKUS BADiA, Hewitson. 

Excessively rare. There is one specimen in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, from Sikhim, obtained by Mr. Otto Muller ; Mr. H. J. 
Elwes possesses a single specimen from Sikhim, Mr. O. C. Dudgeon 
one from Bhutan, taken in June, and the Kev. Walter A. Hamilton 
has obtained it on one occasion in the Ebasi Hills, and has given mo 
three specimens. 

533. Celakobkhinus flavocikcta, de Nicuville. 

Has so far only been procured near Buxa in Bhutan, where it 
appears to be very rare. 

534. Celjekorrhikus chamunda, Moore. 

Rather rare ; recorded up to 4,000 feet from March to November. 

535. Cei*£KORRHinus scmitra, Moore. 

Originally described from North-East Bengal. 1 have never been 
able to recognize it. Mr. Elwes states that he has *‘only three 
specimens taken in the forest near Rikisum in British Bhutan, at an 
elevation of 5,000 to 7,000 feet in August.’’ Mr. Leech records it 
from Western China, and figures the male. 

526. CBLXKOBBBZKin UDOOOBBA, Kollar. 

The comm<mest niedes of the genus in Sikhim as dsewhero, found 
from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from March to October. 
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527. CELiERORBHINUS PDLOKATA, Moore. 

Common in the yirgin forest zone from 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
during the rains. 

528. Cklsrobrhikus ptbrba, de Nic^rille. 

Found in Bhutan and the Khasi Bills. Nothing is known about 
its time of flight, as it has only been obtained by natiye collectors. 

529. CzLiENOBRBiKus PLAOiFEBA, de Nicdville. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim and Bhutan. 

530. Celakorbhikus patula, de Nicdrille. 

Described from a single pair only from Sikhim. 

631. Celsrorrhinus fusoa, Hampson. 

Mr. G. G. Dudgeon has obtained a pair of this sp^es in Sikhim, 
and I possess one female from thence. It was originally described 
from the Nilgiri Hills. 

532. Geljerobrhirus nioricars, de Nicdville. 

Found at low elevations in Sikhim and Bhutan. 

633. CeluENORrhirus dharada, Moore. 

Rare in Sikhim, and found only at low elevations. Occurs in 
May to the east of the Teesta river. 

534. Tagiades ravi, Moore. 

A butterfly more of the plains than of the hills. Mr. Otto Miller 
obtained a few roecimens of it in the Tend when he was manager of 
the Mohorgong Tea Estate. 

535. Tagiades gara, Moore. 

Occurs throughout the year at low elevations, but u not very 
common. The extent of the white area on the upperside of the 
hindwing is very variable. 

536. Tagiades atticus, Fabricius. 

A very variable species and excessively common in Sikhim, 
where it occurs at low elevations throughout the year.^ I have bred 
it; the larva feeds on bamboo. It occurs in Western China. 

537. ^ Tagudes tabrica, Hewitson. 

Originally described from Darjeeling. The type specimen 
ai^ears to be still unique. 

a 

538. Tagiades pralata, Moore. 

Rare ; occurs at low elevations during the rains. 

539. Darpa barria, Moore. 

Rare; occurs at low elevations only in April and May. Found 
also in the Khasi Hills. 
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540. CrnfOPTiLVM visAVA, Ifooxe. 

Rare; found in April and May from 1,000 to 3,000 feet It 
occurs also in Central and Eastern China. 

541. Tafena aoni, de Nicdrille. 

A rare species in Sikhim. I have taken it at Singla, at about 
1,500 feet elevation, in October. 

542. ^ Tapena laxmi, de Niodville. 

Originally described from a female example from the Thaungyin 
forests in middle Tenasserim, Burma. Major J. F. ^dcolm Fawcett 
obtained a single male example at Singla in kfoy, at about 1,500 feet 
elevation. 

543. Odontoptilum suba, Moore. 

Common from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to October. 

544. Caprona STBiCHTHUS, Felder. 

Mr. Otto Mdller obtained a few specimens of Bus species during 
the time he lived in the Terai. It does not appear to occur lu the hills. 
Mr. Dudgeon records it from Bhutan at 1,500 feet, in May and July. 

545. Hesperia galba, Fabricius. 

Also obtained by Mr. Otto Mdller during his residence in the 
Terai. Mr. Dudgeon notes its occurrence on ue outer spurs at 1,500 
feet. 

546. SuASTUS GBEUius, Fabricius. 

Very common at low elevations throughout the year. The larva 
feeds on palms, and the female butterfly in Calcutta often enters the 
bouses to lay her eggs on the leaves of the ornamental palms so 
common in rooms in India. 

547. SuASTUS ADiTus, Moore. 

Very rare in Sikhim, as, indeed, it is everywhere, and is found 
in the low valleys only daring the rains. 

548. SuADA SWERGA, de Nicdville. 

Rare in the low valleys from June to October. It has a wide 
range. I possess specimens from Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Java. 

549. Iambrix 8AL8ALA, Moore. 

Common at low elevations throughout the year. 

.550. Kokl’tuaialos butleri, Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

Rare in Sikliim, and found at low elevations probably through- 
out the year. 

551. Aerouacbus stigmata, Moore. 

Not very rare; occurs from 1,000 to 4,000 feet throughout the 
warm months. 
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6.02. AkunMACiius JiiosA, do Nic4ville. 

Found iu the low valleys and up to 4,000 feet from April to 
November. 


5.5.3. AkROMAcnus kau, de Nicdville. 

Somewhat rare, and is found with A. jhora, de Nic4ville. I have 
taken both in October in the Jebi Kola jhora close to the turbine house 
of the Tukvar Tea Estate at about 3,500 feet elevation. 

554. Sebastomyha dolopu, Hewitson. 

Occurs at low elevations from April to October, and is never 
very common. 

555. Pedestes masuriensis, Moore. 

Appears to occur only in native Sikhim from June to August 
at from 5,000 to 6,000 feet cleYation. 

556. I’edestes pandita, de Nic^ville. 

Native collectors bnng this species in large numbers with 
/’. vii.'-m'irum, Moore ; the two species appear to fly together. Otto 
SIcillor rot^oids its occurrence from 2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation. 

557. Arnetta atkissoni, Moore. 

A common species, occurring, I believe, at rather high elevations, 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It is highly affected by the seasons, the 
dry 'Season form having been named Isoteinon'* stthteaiacetis and 
“7.” khasiamis by Mr. Moore, the wet'season form being tlie true 
A. aikiiisoni, Moore. 

558. ITyarotis adrastps, Cramer. 

Occurs from Aj)ril to October from 4,000 feet to the level of 
the Terai, and is not rare. 

559. IsMA cepiiala, Hewitson. 

Common at low elevations from April to October. Colonel 
Swinhoc has recently described tho ordinary male of this variable 
species from a single example from “ Shillong” as Isma isota. 

500. ZoGRAPHETUS SATWA, do Nicdvillo. 

Occurs rather commonly from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April 
to October. 


5^1 7nfiPirTiFTr« rr *vtpf\xis. de Nict'villc. 

veiyi^in oianim. i once took it at about 1.000 feet sIava 
ind the Singla flat. It occurs in *utan.^o™ah' 

and not improbably the Z oayata, Hewitson’ 

„ th. «u.. e,,, 
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562. Matapa ASIA, Moore. 

Obtained by Mr. Otto MdUer intbe Tend only. The species Menu 
to be confined to the plainsi is very common in CcdcnttSi and occon at 
far south as Ceylon, tno Andamans, Sumatra, Nias, and Java. 

563. Matapa dbuka, Moore. 

Not common ; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
Noyember. 

564. Matapa sasivarna, Moore. 

Rare ; occurs throughout the year at low eleyations. 

565. Matapa shalorama, de Nicdville. 

Fairly common from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from April to Novem- 
ber. Colonel Swiuhoe records a specimen of this very local species 
from the Andaman Isles sent to him by the late Mr. It. Wimberley. 
M, aria, Moore, is very common at Fort jilair, but I have never received 
M, thalgrama from thence. As I sent Mr. Wirabcrlcy many butterflies 
from Sikhim in exchange for local species, it is highly pi'ubable, I 
think, that a specimen of AT. from Sikhim became mixed up 

with his Andamanese butterflies. 

566. Eriokota thrax, Linnmus. 

Brought in at times in considerable numbers from low eleva- 
tions by the native collectors. Its larva feeds on the plantain, 
which is cultivated everywhere, and also grows wild in the jungle. 

567. Erionota acroleuca, Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

Very rare. 1 obtained one example, Mr. Otto Moller two only 
in Sikhim, after many years’ assiduous collecting. It occurs also in 
Western and Central China, and has been named “J7/dari” grandi» 
by Leech. It has been named by six different writers since 1881. 

568. Pudicitia piiolus, de Nicdville. 

Excessively rare. I possess the pair of type specimens taken near 
Buxa in Bhutan, and have received one more male from the Khasi 
Hills, generously presented to me by the Rev. Walter A. Hamilton. 

569. Gangara thyrsis, Fabricius. 

Rarer than K thrax, Linnmus, found at low elevations only. The 
larva feeds on palms, especially on the date-palm. 

570. Pahfhila avanti, de Nicdville. 

Described in 1886 from two specimens obtained by native collec- 
tors probably at high elevations near the passes, and not seen since. 

571. OcHiTS subvittatus, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. 
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673. TARACTBOCERii DABNA, Moore. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Bhutan, but found only in the 
Western Himalayas as far as I know. 

574. Ahfittia habo, Fabricius. 

Mr. Otto Mbller took this species in the Tend only. 

576. Padbaona gola, Moore. 

Not rare at low elevations throughout the warm months. It is 
found also in Central China. 

576. Padbaona daba, Kollar. 

Very common throughout the year from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. 

677. Padbaona mjeboides, Butler. 

Occurs at the same times and seasons with the Iast>mentioned 
species. 

578. Telicota auous, Lidncus. 

Very rare in Sikhim. During many years collecting Mr. Otto 
MOUer obtained one or two specimens only. 

579. Tbucota BAMBuas, Moore. 

Excessively common in Sikhim, occurring in all the warm months 
in abundance from 1,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. It is found also in 
Central China. 

580. Baobis (Chapra) MATHIAS, Fabiidus. 

Very common from 1,000 to 8,000 foet from March to December. 
Occurs thoughout China and Japan. 

581. Baobis (Chapra) agna, Moore. 

Kept by Lieutenant £. Y. Watson distinct from B, mathiaa^ 
Fabricius, and said by him to be the same species as B, chaya, Moore. 
Occurs in Sikhim with B. mathicUf from which it .may be known by 
its smaller spots in the forewing. 

582. Baobis (Chapra) sinensis, Mabille. 

Better known as Chafra prmineiUf Moore, and of which Pamphila 
timilit, Leech, is a synonym. Not very common. Occurs from 1,000 
to 5,000 feet throughout the warm months. It is found also in 
Western and Central China. 

583. Baobis (Pamara) bada, Moore. 

Lieutenant £. Y. Watson retains this species as distinct from the 
next. It occurs rarely at low elevations. 

584. Baobis (Pamara) guttatus, Bremer and Ghrey. 

Also found at low elevations throughout the year. 

585. Baobis (Paraaia) colaca, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from March to December. 
Occurs also in Western China. 
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886. Baobis (Parnim) bevaot, Moore. 

Found at low derations oommonlj daring the rains. 

587. Baobis (Pamara) assauenbiS) Wood-Mason aod do Niodville. 

Occurs commonly at low eleyations from Muroh ^ December. 

588. Baobis (Parnara) paqana, de Nicdrille. 

Common j the native collectors sometimes bring it in conrider* 
able numbers. It occurs at Single and at other places at a low 
elevation. 

589. Baobis (Pamara) flbbeia, de Nicdville. 

When describing this species I carefully compared it with 
‘‘Pamara” kumara, Moore, and also described the differences in the 
prehensores. Mr. Elwes^ says I do not allude to P. kumara in my 
description. P. plebeia is a common species at a low elevation in 
Sikhim. 

'590. Baobis (Pamara) austebi, Moore. 

Not rare; occurs at low elevations throughout the year, hnd is 
found also in Western and Eastern China., 

591. Baobis (Pamara) tulsi, de Nic4ville. 

Rare in Sikhim and in the Ehasi Hills, common in Upper 
Burmah, and is found in Java also. I caught the type specimen 
below Daijeeling at about 3,000 feet elevation in October. 

592. Baobis (Pamara) pelluctoa, Murray. 

Better known as Pamara ioona, Moore, of which the var. quince- 
puncia of Mabille, from Japan, is a local race. Very common at low 
elevations throughout the year. It occurs as far sou^ as Sumatra, 
and has been described and figured by Mr. W. L. Distant as Baoria 
ehaya, Moore. It is found in Japan, Corea, the Kurile Islands, Amur- 
land, Central and Western China. 

593. Baobis (Pamara) eltola, Hewitson. 

Common in Sikhim from 1,000 to 7,000 feet, all through the year. 

564. Baobis oceu, Hewitson. 

Excessively common all through the warm months of the year, 
and is found ^m 1,000 to 5,000 feet. It is extremely variable, rad 
has been called many bad names. ^ It varies in the forewing being 
immaculate through every gradation of variation till ^the maximum 
number of eight hyaline spots is reached, and that in both ^ sexes. 
Colonel Swiimoo in his paper on the Butterflies of the Khasi Hills 
tries to Itolster up some of these inconstant forms which have been 
raised to specific rank, but his persistent efforts in this direction 
are not likely to bo followed by serious lepidopterists. It is found also 
in Western, Central, and Eastern China. 
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595. Halpe moobei, Watson. 

Better known in India as S. heiwria, Hewitson. Recorded from 
Sikhim by Colonel Swinboe, thouj^ Mr. Otto Mbller does not seem 
to have ever obtained it there. It is a common butterfly of the 

P lains, especially so in Calcutta, and may well be found in ^e 
'erai and on the outer slopes of the hills. 

596. Halpe homolea, Hewitson. 

Bettor known perhaps as H. n&kmaf Moore, It is an excessively 
common species in Sikhim at low elevations throughout the warmer 
months. Colonel Swinhoe has recently described five new sp^es of 
Salpe, all from ** Shillong,” though probably not one of them is to be 
found at that hill station, but many miles away from it in the low hot 
valleys at the foot of the hills. Four of these new species ” are from 
single specimens, one species f^m two examples. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that any of them will obtain currency ; they are 
almost certainly bad species all of them. 

597. Halpe separata,. Moore. 

Occurs in the forests about Senchal from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, 
especially in the rains. 

598. Halpe kumara, de Nic4ville. 

A rare species, which occurs also in Bhutan. 

599. Halpe htrie, de Nicdville. 

Originally described from the Naga Hills. Mr. G. C. Dudgeon 
possesses a single female taken in Bhutan in May. 

600. Halpe oupta, de Nicdville. 

Apparently confined in India to Sikhim, and I believe it to occur 
only at the higher elevations from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. It is found 
also in Western China. 

601. Halpe cerata, Hewitson. 

Found at low elevations commonly throughout the year. 

602. Halpe zeha, Hewitson. 

This species has a wide range and is found as far south as Nias 
island off the West coast of Sumatra. In Sikhim it is quite common, 
and is found from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to November. 

603. Halpe aina, de Nic^ville. 

A very rare species. I have no precise reco^ of its time and 
place of appearance. Colonel Swinhoe records it from the Slhasi 
"Is. 

604. CupiTHA PUBREBA, Moore. 

Not common, occurs at low elevations only, and is found 
hrottghout the warm months. 
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605. Notocbypta FBI8THAMEUI, Boiaduval. 

Better known as Plemaeura alifsotf Moore. Lientenant Watscm 
keeps the If. eurvtfateia of Felder, described from China, as a dudnot 
species. I hare seen the ^pe specimen at Vienna, which is a female. 
As the white band on the underside of Uie forewing does not nearly 
reach the costa, it is probably distinct from N. fiutnameUif but is near 
to AT. rettrkta, Moore, iv. feuthameUi is one of the commonest 
species occurring in Sikhim, and is found in all the months of ^e 
year except the two or three coldest, and from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is found also in Western China, and has been defined 
as a local race under the name of recti/aaeia bj Leech. 

606. Notocbypta bestbicta, Moore. 

Colonel Swinhoe says this species is commoner in the Andaman 
Isles than N, paralyaoa, Wood-Mason and de Nio^vffle, and goes on 
to say that tne latter appears to him to be identical with N. fiia^ 
ikameliif omitting to notice the very distinctive white spotting of the 
hind wing on the underside which makes If. para/ysos unique in the 
genus. If. reairieta in Sikhim is a verV common species at low 
elevations throughout the warm months. It is found auH) in Western 
and Central China and in the Lobchoo Islands. 

607. UOASPES FOLUS, Cramer. 

Occurs in the low valleys commonly throughout the year. 

608. Babacus seftbbtbiobcm, Wood-Mason and de Nic^ville. 

A very rare species in- Sikhim and obtained only by Mr. Otto 
MOller in the Terai. Mr. Dudgeon has a male taken in March, and 
a female in August, both ^m a low elevation in Daling. 

609. Astictoptebus ouvascens, Moore. 

Also a Terai species, of which Mr. Otto MOller obtained a few 
specimens. The typical Sikhim form has the markings on the under- 
side nearly obsolete. It occurs in Calcutta and is very common in 
Burmah. It is variable, and one of these slmht and inconstant 
varieties has recently been named A. kada by Colonel Swinhoe. It 
occurs right across China to Hainan island, and the ** Oyck^/ndaa** 
ehinenaia of Leech, 0. henrki of Holland, and ** SUropia ” nukibia oi 
Blabille, are synonyms. 

610. Ke^a diocleb, Mooro. 

Very common at low elevations from March to December. It is 
widely sprMd, and is found in Sumatra and Java. 

611. PntDAXA BUDOLPHii, Elwos and de Nicdville. 

I know of only two specimens of this very rare species from 
Sikhim, both and one each in the collection of Colonel A. M. 

Lang, B.E., and myself, the latter taken by Mr. J. Ganunie. I l^ive 
both sexes from Java. 
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612. PiiAsnKGu KOEia, 4e Nic^ville. 

All the species of this genus sppw to te xare, q)eoimens bdng 
procured only one at a time and at distant intervals. P. noSmi is no 
exception to this rule. It is found in the low hot vall^s from May 
to August. 

613. PiTHAUBia MUBDAYA, Mooro. 

Common throughout the warmer months at low derations. 

614. PiTBAUBiA STBAioMBiPEi^, Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

The females of both the species of Pithmtria are very rare, though 

the males of both are so common. The present species occurs from 
April to November from 1,000 to 3,000 feet elevation. It is found in 
Western China. 

615. Crbteds cvRiKA, Qpwitson. 

Originallv described by Hewitson from Daqeeling. I over* 
looked the d.escription, ana described it later on and figured it as 
Pamara parea. I possess a single example from Sikhim, taken in 
October. Mr. G. C. Dudgeon has obtained both sexes from the east 
of the Tista river in Se^mber and October. It is found also in the 
Khasi Hills. 

616. Iton semamoba, Moore. 

Very rare in Sikhim, but I have taken it my^ at about 3,000 
feet in October. It occurs as far south as North-East Sumatra. 

617. IsMENE ATAPHUB, Watson. 

Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has recently-shown that this qwcies is 
distinct from the true I. cedipodea, Swainson, from Sumatra. It is 
rather rare in Sikhim, occurring at low elevationB only. 

618. IsMEHB JAIEA, Mooro. 

Not common, and found at low elevations only. 

619. ISMERE AMABA, MoOrO. 

Bare; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet during the warm months. 

630. IsBQiB TASCTANA, Moore. 

Bare; flies during the summer in tiie lower vall^. 

621. ISHEEB AHADi, de Niodvillo. 

Probably the rarest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim. 
It is found at a low elevation only, as far as is known. 

622. ISMBHB HABUA, Moore. 

Somewhat common. I have on several oeoasionB caught it 
myself in the low vall^ in October. It occurs in Java. 

623. Incsax gouata, Moore. 

Very rare, especially the female. Found in liie low hot valleys 
only from May to October. Mr. Leech describes a local race fran 
Western China as var. lara. 
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624. Hasora badbAi Moore. 

A common epeoies in both sexes firom 1,000 to 4,000 feet from 
April to Novemlm. 

625. Habora ardra, de Nicdville. 

A rare species about which not much is known, though Mr. 
Dudgeon informs me that he has recently procured aWt twenty males 
and one fen^e in March, April and M^ at 4,000 feet in Baling. It 
occurs also in the Khasi Hills, and in Western and Central China. 

626. Hasora chabbona, Plots. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim, but hitherto overlooked. The male has 
no " male-mark,” and both sexes possess a small subcostal yellow dot 
in the forewing which is never found in the next species. 

627. Hasora (Parata) ghbouus, Cramer. 

Fairly common during the rains at low elevations, otherwise rare 
in Sikhim. It is found also in Western China. Colonel Swinhoe 
records Haaora vitta, Butler, originally describ^ from Borneo, from 
Sikhim, but 1 have fcdled to recognise the species from thence, unless 
it be ff, ehabroM. 

628. Bibasis sena, Moore. 

Occurs rarely in the low valleys only. It is fo\^d to the south as 
far as North-East Sumatra, from whence I possess specimens. 

629. Badamia exclamationis, Fabricius. 

Oneof the commonest of the ‘^Skippers” found in Sikhim. It flies 
from April to October, and occurs from 1,000 to 6,000 feet elevation; 

630. Bhopalocamfta berjamini, Gu6rin. 

Also common ; flies throughout the ^ear at from 1,000 to 7,000 
feet elevation. It occurs right across China to Japan. 

631. ‘‘Isoteinon” flavalum, de Nic4ville. 

The type specimen of this species is unique, and was obtained 
in native Sikhim. It is now in London in the possession of 
Mr. J. H. Leech, who bought Mr. Otto MOller’s collection, so is not 
available for examination with a view to place it in its true position 
in accordance with Lieutenant £. Y. Watson’s revision of the genera 
of the Hetpertidas, 
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Note.— The books consulted for this paper are Gunther’s Reptiles of British India *’ 
and the “Rcptilia and Batrachia of British India/' by Boulcnaor. 

1 do not thiuk there are either tortoises or turtles found in Independent Si khim, although 
at least one tortoise is found in the Terai. If any are found in Inde- 
pendent Sikhim, they should precede the lizards in the order as above. 

J. Gammie— 80-8-91. 

Ten species of lizards are recorded from Sikhim, five of which are 
skinks ; one is a gecko or wall-lizard; one gho- 
““ samp ; the common bloodsucker ; Japalura varkgataj 

which is popularly known by the European visitors as tho chaiue- 
leon on account of its rather ^howy colours, but does not belong to 
that mmily; and a beautiful glass>snake {Ophisaurus gracilis) which, 
as it is limbless, is often mistaken for a true snake, but can be readily 
recognized as belonging not to the snake but to the lizard family by 
the presence of ^elids. Tho gho-samp. is the only large member 
of the family in Sikhim. It grows to a length of 4 feet. Its flesh is 
eaten by the natives and considered a delicacy. 

The common cobra (Naia tripiuliam) is not uncommon. It 
keeps chiefly to the warmer slopes under 4,000 feet, but has been 
taken as high as 8,000. The ordinary length of an adult is five 
feet, but individuals of over six feet are occasionally killed. The 
species is variable in colour, but the Sikhim variety is usually of a 
uniform brownish-olive above, with a large ocellus, edged and centred 
with black, on the dilatable neck: beneath, for a few inches from 
tho chin it is whitish crossed by a broad black band, and the rest of 
the lower parts black. Naia bungarus (the giant cobra) is also found 
in the lower valleys, but seldom ascends above 4,000 feet. It 
feeds mostly on other snakes, and grows to a len^h of 12,or 13 feet, 
of which the tail is 2^ feet. In colour the adult is of* a uniform 
bi 'j»wnish-black with indistinct darker cross bands, but the young 
is much more gaily coloured, being jet black, beautifully ringed, 
from the snout to the tip of the tau, with white bands of about 
a quarter of an inch or more in breadth, the intervening black 
spaces being three or four times as broad. One of the pit-vipers 
{Ancisfrodon hmalayamu) rare in Sikhim, and occurs between 
5,000 and 10,000 feet. It is brown, spotted or banded with black, 
and grows to nearly 3 feet in length. The other three pit-vipers 
belong to the genus Trmeresurtu, and are of repulsive aspect, 
having short ta^ and triangular shaped heads which ^ cover^ 
^th numerous small scales instead of a few large shields aa in 
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most other snakes. T. monticola is thick bodied, and measarea abont 
2 feet in length, of irhich the tail is only 8^ inches. It is reddish- 
brown with two rows of large, square, black spots along the upper 
parts of the back, and a row of smaller ones on each side, ^e 
under parts are marbled brown and white. T. cartnaftis is grass 
green with a yellowish tail suid a white line running along the 
lower body scales. It is not so heavy as T. mowtieolat but is about 
a foot longer. T, gramineuSf the third species, is also grass green, 
but the line along the outer scales is bright red, and the tail is 
reddish. Both of the green species keep to the ‘hot valleys, ascend- 
ing to about 4,000 feet, but T. moniteoht ascends to over 5,000. 
The Sikhim variety of tte krait, BwMonu eogruleutf is of a uniform 
blackish-brown and is not common. ^ Bunfforus iunffaroidea is one 
of the rarest of snakes, and has been collected at 5,000 and 6,800 
feet. It grows to over 2| feet in length, and is not unlike the 
young of the giant cobra, being black, banded with white. Callophia 
maelellandiit the remaining venomous species, is red above and white 
below, with a very distinctly-defined black vertebral stripe running 
the whole length of the body, and ' irregularly-sbapea broadish 
black bands crossing the sides and belly, but not meeting on the 
back by about half an inch, and between these black bands is a 
large ventral spot of the same colour. The head, which is small, 
is banded black and white. It is not uncommon between 5,000 and 

7.000 feet. Considering the number of venomous species in Sikhim, 
the immunity of both man and beast in it from snake-bite is remark- 
able. Fatal cases are almost unknown, and even trivial cases are of 
rare occurrence. 

Of the non-venomous species, three attain to considerable dimen- 
sions. The largest of them, by far, is Pyihum mohinu^ whose usual 
length is 12 feet, but individuals of 16 to 20 feet are not very 
rare. It frequents low elevations, and feeds on small deer and other 
mammals which it kills by compression. The second in size is Zaoeya 
wgromarginaitUy a very beautinu snake of the cool forests between 

4.000 and 6,000 feet. It is green (turning blue in q)irits) with a 
broad black band on each side of tne hinder half of the l^y and 
tail, and all the green sosles are margined with black. It is rather 
thick bodied and grows to nine feet in length. It is peculiar among 
the Sikhim snakes in having an even nnnaber of rows of scales 
(14), all the others having odd numbers, viz., one vertebral row 
and an even number on each ride. The third in size is ZameiM 
mueoMUf the well-lmown rat-snake, which grows to seven feet in 
length. Of the other genera, Tiropidonoiua is the most numeroiui, 
being .represented ^ five species. Several of them swim well, and 
one, T, maeropMhainnu, .has the misfortune to resemble the common 
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cobra somewhat in colouration and in haying a dilatable neck, and 
suffers accordingly, as it is often mistaken for it and mercilessly 
killed. There are four species each of Coluber and Dipsos; three 
of l^aehischium; two each of Simtes, AblabeSf and Typhlops, and 
five genera are each represented in Sikl]^ by a single species only. 
Among them the more notable are Dasdrophis picfa, a prettily- 
coloured slender tree-snake, and DryopUs prasinus, a handsome green 
whip-snake, which grows to 7 feet in length, and is graceful in its 
movements. Both, although perfectly innocuous, are of ferocious 
and aggressive habits. Amblycephaltu monticola, the only blunt-head 
in Sikhim, is alone ainong the Sikhim non-venomous snakes in being 
without the shield lying between the nasal and praeocular shields, 
whilst it is (the loreal shield), with thu solitary exception, present in 
all the harmless species, and is absent in every one of the venomous ; 
so that in Sikhim the non-ve^omous species can at once be distin- 
guished from the venomous, with the one exception mentioned, by the 
presence of the loreal shield which lies above the lip, and between 
the shield in contact with the front of the eye and the one in which 
the nostril is pierced. As already mentioned, nons ot the venomous 
sorts have this particular shield. 

Of frogs and toads, there are about 16 species. Seven of them 
Frog, and toad., Ac. belong to the genus IlaM;towto DM(pAorous; 

three to Bujo, and one each to Cophophryne and 
Leptohrachium. Amongst them are several prettily-coloured tree- 
frogs. The natives eat five species, and considw them tasty and 
wholesome food. They catch them at night by the light of bam- 
boo torches, which so dazzles the creatures that they remain motion- 
less and allow themselves to be caught. The Lepchas call the 
edible frog (Aa«a of the Upper yorests “ Lhak-pok-thalak,” 
while the Nepali name is Mhun-paba,” and all natives agree that 
this kind is the best eating. It is even said that every kind of frog 
can be eaten, except the big toad with poisonous warts on his 
When the Lepchas make a bigger catch than they can eat fresh, they 
gut and smoke-dry the surplus for future use, when they will keep 
good for years, but get so hard and tough as to require much boiling. 
The edible^ frog named above is said to eat the young shoots of 
the^ « Mailing ” bamboo. Several of the species are recognized by 
their call. There is but one species of tailed-batraohian, a newt, 
CTyJehotnton verrucosus)- and it is rare. There is also but one 
burrowing-batrachian, Jcht^ophis monoehrouSf which is fairly onmmni^ 
about 3— -5,000 feet elevation. Were it not for its distinct head and 
eyes, it might easily be overlooked for one of the large earthworms. 
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of lodUi** and Home and Marabaire ** Gaae Birdi cd In^a.'* 

J. Oaicxzi^SM-9L 

In no part of the world of an e^ual area are birds more profusely 
representea in apeoies thw in Sikhim, where there are between 5^0 
and 600. They yaiy in aize from the gigantic lammer^yer, of about 
4 feet in lengu and 94 feet aoron the onta^tched mnga, down to 
a tiny flower«p^er, DieoNm barely exceeding 3 inches 

from the end of its beak to the tip of its tail. There are four species 
of kingfishers, but none are numerous in individuals; no doubt owing 
to the scarcity of fish, their natural food. They cbiefiy frequent the 
streams of the lower valleys and rarely are found above 4,000 feet 
The smidlest, and at the same time prettiest of them all, is Cky* 
iri^tyhtf a lovely little creature of aWt 5 inches in leng^, and 
coloured with rufous, white, and different shades of glistening We and 
violet. HalieyiM<si»wumdeKcmm, another beautiful species, is of a nearly' 
uniform rich rufous colour overlaid with shining peach. The largest 
of all is crested, and spotted black and white. Aktdo ha^aUntit, 
the fourth species, closely resembles the English kingfisher, but is 
smaller. The other more conspicuous birds frequenting stream-sides 
are forktails, redstarts, a dipper, and a wbistlinu-tbrusb. The 
forktails, of which there are four species, are quite raaracteristic of 
the darkly wooded mountain torrents of Sikhim. There they are at 
home on the rocks amidst the roar and the spray, but dash up the 
streams, wi^ a weird sort of screamina noise, when suddenly disturb- 
ed. They are ccdoured black and white. In the winter season the 
white-capped redstart, CUmarrhomk kueoc^hala, is a conspicuous and 
common object of the lower stream beds, but goes high up to breed. 
It is chastely dad in a black coat and vest and a snow-white cap, and is 
r^ous below. The dipper is of a uniform brown colour, ana has the 
remarkable power of walking under the water where it finds its prin- 
cipal food. The whistling-thrush is a large handsome yellow* billed 
bird, over a foot long and of a black colour overlaid with glistening 
cobalt-blue. It is, perhaps, the most frequently noticed of W birds 
frequenting the stream-sides between 3,000 aDd-8,000 feet elevation. 

Of woMpeckers there are about a dozen species. These readily 
attract attention by their showy colours and the habit, which their 
race have, of climbing on trees and tapping the stems in search of the 
larvB of beetles, their favourite food. The species found in Sikhim 
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TaiT in size from the black and white Tmgipieut ruMeaiuif 
inches in length, to the yellow*naped ChrywphiegfM of 14 inches. 
They ere most numerous in the low, hot valleys, but sevwal of Ibe 
species are found at considerable elevations. There is but one 
permanent resident belonging to the parrot family, PaUeomit tAii- 
Hcepa, and it is very abundant on the lower slopes from October till 
March, when it ascends to high elevations to breed. It is green, with 
a slaty ’Coloured head, and about 16 inches long. Occasionally, but 
rarely, stragglers of one or two of the plains’ species are to be seen. 
About a dozen species of cuckoos visit Sikhim. Among them is the 
European cuckoo, whose call may be heard all day long, in the season, 
from about 3,500 feet upwards, but is commonest above 6,000 feet. 
By far the prettiest of them all is Chrytocoeeyx Hodgtoniy the emerald 
cuckoo. Above, it is of a brilliant emerald-green with a golden sheen, 
and below white, barred with^ shining green. It is a small bird, not 
being much more than half a foot in length. The fork-tailed cuemoo, 
Sttrniculua dicruroidet, closely resembles the common king-crow, but 
its call, a whistling note five or six times repeated, betrays it. 

The long-tailed honey-suckers or sun-birds are not excelled in 
beaufy by any other of the Sikhim species. There are five of them, 
all belongine to the genus Mthopyga. The males of all of them 
are richly coloured on the bead and long tail feathers, with lustrous 
metallic nues of different shades which change and fiash in the sun 
with every movement. The prevailing colours of ignicanda axe 
scarlet and violet ; of nipaUn»i» steel-green, maroon, and yellow, 
with flame-colour on the breast ; and of saturata violet ana black. 
Their curved bills are long and slender, and their bodies are elegantly 
shaped. They are found from the loweft valleys up to about 7,000 
feet. There are several nuthatches, of which SCtta formoaa is by fhr 
the handsomest. It is found about 6,000 feet, and like its cogeners, 
climbs about on trees in search of food after the manner of wood- 
peckers. The European hoopoo passes through Sikhim on its way to 
the plains in the autumn, and again in the spring on its return joum^. 
There are three minivets, all of them remarkable for the gay plumage of 
both sexes, and for the extreme way the sexes of the same species mffer 
from each other in colour. The male of the largest one, Perieroeotm 
syeetbstts, is a vermilion-red with black head, wings, and back, whilst 
its female is of the same pattern, but the colours are yellow and ashy- 
grey. It is abundant up to about 4,000 feetj and feeds in consider- 
able parties. A flock of them seen flying in the bright sunshine is 
one of the sights of Sikhim not readily forgotten, ^ere are two 
racket-tailed ^ngos, both of which have two of their tail feathen 
lengdiened in a peculiar manner. fVom the end of the ordinary ^ 
the outer feathers have a naked shaft of nearly a foot in length ending 



ia a twisted barbed portion of some 3 inches long. When seen flying 
some distance o£F, the naked shafts are not readily perceptilde, and 
the whole looks like a large bird chased by -two small onest Doth 
species aflbct the dark jimgles in the hot ▼alleys below 8|000 feet. It 
is said that they can easily be taught to imitate other birds and noises. 
In the same places, but keeping still more to the deep shade of toees, 
is a lovely trogon, Harpaetea Hodgaoni. Its prevailing colour is 
crimson. 

Among the flycatchers, of which there are about 26 species in 
Sikhim, several being seasonal residents only, the fairy blue-chats are 
the most remarkable. There are several species, all common in the 
cool forests between 4,000 and 8,000 feet. The males of them all 
are brilliantly marked with different shades of glistening blue, but 
the females are demurely clothed in brown, with the blue of the male 
confined to a small spot on each side of the neck. Nitidula Hodgaoni^ 
the pigmy blhe flycatcher, which occurs about the same e! nations, 
is one of the smallest and prettiest of the Sikhim birds. It is only 3f 
inches loug. Stoparola mlanopa, the verditer-flycatcher, breeds in 
Sikhim at elevations over 5,000 feet, but is absent in winter. It is 
at riking ly colouTod, being of an almost uniform verditer-blue, and as it 
keeps to the road-udes, is one of the best known birds. A beautiful 
paradise flycatcher, Terpatphone affinia^ is found in the very lowest 
valleys. When in full plumage the male has the head and long-pointed 
crest black, and the rest of the plumage white with black shafto. Its 
tail grows to 14 inches in length. The white of the adult male is 
chiefly replaced in the female and young males with chestnut. There 
are eight or nine species of wrens, and they are mostly found creeping 
about among the undergrowth and fallen logs of the forests from 5,000 
feet upward, but the prettiest and rarest of them all, TroghdgUa pme- 
iatua, is found as low as 2,000 feet. Of the true thrush family there 
are about a dozen representatives. One or two of them are fair song- 
sters, the best being Geociehla dtrina, a handsome blue and orange- 
coloured ground thrush of the hot valleys up to about 4,000 feet. 
The male of Meruht boulbottl, which is not unlike an English black- 
bird, but has a grey wing bar, is also a fair songster. It is found 
abundantly from 5,000 feet upwards. A fieldfare, Plaaeaticua atro- 
gukmaf abounds in large flocks in the cold season, but goes further 
norih to breed. A prettily marked mountain-thrush, Oreoeincla 
daumOf may often be seen turning over the &llen leaves in the lower 
forests. It is of a brown colour spotted with white and die feathers 
fringed with black. It is of solitary habits, and rarely is more than 
one sMn at a time. Laughing-thrushes and babblers are nuint^rous 
both in species and individuau, and mostly occur in the forests and 
scrub over 5,000 feet elevation, but one or two species are found down 
to the bottoms of the hottest valleys. They usually feed in small flocks, 
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and many of them are noisy. The noisiest of them all is OwrrvXax 
leueolophua, the white-headed laughing-thrush, which frequents the 
jungles of the lower valleys up to about 4,000 feet. When disturbed 
tho whole party unite in making most discordant noises resembling 
forced screaming laughter. On the other hand, the rufous-chinned 
laughing-thrush, Jmthocinda rufigularia, large flocks of which are 
exceedingly common among the scrub jungle up to 4,000 feet, has a 
pleasant warbling note, which being kept up by the whole company 
constitutes a sweet song. There are five species of Trochalopterum^ 
all pleasingly, although sombrely, plumaged ; and the same number of 
scimitar-babblers, all with longish bills of a more or less scimitar 
shape. The bill of Xiphoramphua aupercilliaria, the slender-billed 
scimitar-babbler, is remarkable, being very slender, much curved, and 
nearly 3 inches in length round the curve. 

The bulbuls are mso largely represented. The most abundant in 
numbers is Molpeatea hmgalenai^ which is to be seen in large flocks 
among the scrub everywhere up to 4,000 feet. Aleunia atriaUta, the 
striated green bulbul, is almost as abundant, but keeps to the tree 
tops at elevations over 5,000 feet. The beautiful fairy blue bird, 
Irena pueUa, occurs rather low down, but is not common. The whole 
of the upper parts of the male are glistening cobalt-blue, and of the 
lower velvet-black. It is a large bird of 10 inches in length. There 
is only one oriole, Oriolua Trailii, and it is very unlike any of the 

E lains orioles in appearance, being principally of an Indian-red colour, 
ut it builds the same sort of nest and has a similarly marked egg. 
Of the stone-chat family the two most notable members are Copayehm 
aetulariat the magpie-robin, and Kittaeincla mam'oura, the shama, 
both famous songsters. The latter is usually found at the bottoms of 
the hot valleys only, but the former is commonest about 3,000 feet. 
The common and one or two other Indian tailor-birds are plentiful ; 
and small warblers of many sorts abound. Wagtails are not numer- 
ous, and are mostly but seasonal visitors. Several species of pipits are 
abundant in the cold weather, and aro sometimes known and used 
as ortolans. Two thrush-tits are among the most beautiful of the 
larger Sikhim birds. One of them, Coehoa viridiay is 15 inches long 
and of a bluish-green colour, with head, neck and tail cobalt-blue. It 
is not common. The second species, C, purpurea^ is cemimoner and 
almost as beautiful, and of about the same size, but is coloured bluish- 
grey and purple. Both are found in the forests from about 6,000 feet 
upwards. Tits are numerous and varied. One of them, Mdanoehlora 
aultanea, which occurs up to 4^000 feet elevation, is remarkably 
coloured. Its body is altogether of a greenish-black with the forehead 
and a lung prominent crest golden-yellow. The finch family is 
numerously represented in Sikhim, there being about 30 species. 
Among them are 3 grosbeaks, 3 bullfinches, 1 crossbill, 1 siskin, 
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8 Fosefinches, 2 sparrotra, 4 or 6 moTmtaiii’fincbes, and as bnnt* 
inn. During the greater part of the yeax the maj<«i(y ^ than are 
only to be found at very high elevations, but many descend as loiv as 
6,000 feet in hard winters, and a few species are to be found at tower 
elevations the year round. The most conspicuously coloured of them 
all is Hcematoapiza iipethi^ which is gorgeously arrayed in bright scarlet 
with brown wings and tail edged with scarlet. The female is brown 
with a bright yellow rump. It may be seen in considerable numbers 
as low as 5,000 feet so early in the year as October. At high 
elevations three or four larks are to be found. 

The common swallow, Mirundo rmtiea, arrives about the end of 
January and leaves again in October. It begins breeding in March 
and brings up two or three broods in the year. The other species 
of swallow found in Sikhim, Mirundo nipalensiOf is readily distin- 
guished by its rusty-coloured rump. It builds a covered nest with a 
long tunnel for entrance, instead of the (men cup-shaped nest of the 
common swallow. CMidon nipaUntis, HodgsonU martin, is abun- 
dant up to at least 5,000 feet, and remains the whole year, as does also 
the Indian ediblc-nest swiftlet, CoUoeaUa nidifiea. There are three 
goat suckers, of which Caprimulgus albonoiatus is the commonest. In 
the breeding season its song is one of the most frequent sounds to be 
heard after dusk in the lower vtdleys up to nearly 4,000 feet. It is 
exactly the noise made by striking with a stone on a frozen p(>nd. 
Of barbets there are four species. All breed in holes of trees and 
have monotonous calls. The largest one. Megalama grandie, is very 
common. It grows to 13 inches m length, and is said to be excellent 
eating. Paarisomtis DalhouateBf a broadbill, is a very showily-coloured 
bird, and is found in considerable flocks in the forests of the hot 
valleys. It is aWt the size of a blackbird and of a green colour 
marked with blue and yellow. 

The European raven, Corvus eorax, is found at high elevations, 
and a jungle crow, Corvua tnaererhf/nekue, is frequent, although not in 
large numbers, from low elevations up to considerable heights. There 
is one jay, and there are also several magpies of sorts, we most con- 

S iicuous of which, Ciaea ehinentie, the hunting-jay, is crested and of a 
uish-green colour with rufous wings. It is found up to.about 4,000 
feet elevation. Over 6,000 feet, usually in the big forests, aro to 
be founci two blue-magpies with tails half a yard in length. At ele- 
vations over 9,000 feet are to be found a nut-cracker and two choughs, 
one with a red and the other with a yellow bilL The great hombill, 
Momraiue bieomiSy is a most remarkable^ bird. It is 4 feet long, and 
has a large yellow casque on the top of its bill. It aflects the lower 
valleys up to 3,000 feet, but occasionally ascends higher. It goes in 
mall flocks, an(l at times makes a loud unearthly-sounding noiro, more 
like that of some large carnivorous mammal quaholling over its prey 
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than a bird. It breeds in hollows of lofty trees, and when the female 
enters to lay, she plasters herself in and remains in the hollow till the 
e<rgs are hatched, roerely leaving a long slit wide enough to protrude 
her bill for the reception of the food which the male has to provide. 
I'he second and only other sort of hornbill in Sikhim is Aeerot 
nipaUnsis, a hardly less remarkable bird. It is of similar habits, but 
of a rather smaller size and without the casque on the bill. It 
frfiouents higher elevations, and is considered good eating. The neck 
of the male is red and of the female black. 

Amongst tbe birds of prey are vultures, eagles, falcons, hawks, 
owls, kestril, and kite. The lammergeyer is only found at high 
elevations, and other vultures are rather frequent visitors than per- 
manent residents. The kestril is common in the cold weather, and 
the kite passes through, in immense numbers, towards the end of 
September, on its way to the plains, but a few remain permanently. 
The pigmy falcon, Kkrax entolmaa, a permanent resident of Sikhim, 
is an interesting little bird. It is prettily coloured on the upper parts 
being marked with black glossed with green, and streaked about the 
head and collared with white, and the lower parts reddish. It is only 
about ,half a foot in length, but has courage enough for ten times its 
size. It keeps mostly to the lowest valleys, but occasionally ascends 
to over 4,000 feet. Of all the birds of prey in Sikhim the black eagle, 
Neopus tnalaiensis, is oftenest seen, not that it is the commonest by 
any means, but because of its habit of continually soaring about, at no 
great height from the ground, the livelong day. Jerdon found that 
it fed chiefly on birds* eggs and nestlings. It also feeds on reptiles. 
The spotted hawk-eagle, Spisaetus nipalensis, is a handsome bird of 
2^ feet long, and mostly found below 4,000 feet. The crested serpent 
eagle, Spilornis cheela, is common at low elevations. It is also a 
handsome bird, but its note, which it sometimes keeps calling for hours 
together, is a disagreeably loud and harsh squem. The European 
sparrow-hawk and a crested goshawk are also fairly common. Of 
the owl tribe there are seven or eight species, varying in size from 
the brown wood-owl, Syrnium nipalensis, which measures 2 feet in 
length, to the pigmy owlet, Glaneidwm brodusi, measuring but 6 
inches. There are two Scops horned-owls. 

There are nine or ten species of pigeons and doves. In the lower 
valleys, up to 4,000 feet, are to be found the Imperial pigeon, 
Carpophaya insignis ; a pin-tailed green pigeon, Spenocercus apieaudus ; 
a tree-dove, Macropyyia tusalia; a spotted-dove, Turtwr suratensis; 
and a bronze-winged dove, Chalcophaps indicus. At higher ele- 
vations are two wood -pigeons, Alsocotnus SodgsonU and Paluwhus 
pukhrieoUk ; a green-pigeon, Spenocercus sphenurus, which has the 
ijmst musical note of all the Sikhim pigeons, and one or two 
others. The imperial pigeon is the largest, and grows to over a 
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foot in length and lbs. in wdght. It ia <]|mte a fruit-eater, and 
keepil to the forest-clad parts. The bronae-winged dove is a loreily 
creature. It is of shy, solita^' habits, but may often be seen feeding 
on the road under deep Aade on suddenly rounding a turn. Most 
of the pigeons are good eating. 

Siknim is but a poor country for sport, although at least 14 species 
of game birds are to be found in it by toe patient and persevering 
sportsman, between the Rungeet river and the perpetual snows, but 
none of them can be called very abundant, and many are dii^iUt 
to find. There are 4 pheasants, 8 quails, 2 hill-partridges, a jungle 
fowl, woodcock, a snow-cock, a anow-paitridge, and a crake. The 
moonal, lapkofhonu the largest and handsomest of the 

Sikhim pheasants, rarely descends below 10,000 feet. An adult male 
weighs up to 5i lbs. and is 28 inches long. It has a peacock-like crest, 
and its prevailing colour above is bronze-green glossed with gold; 
below is black, Snd the tail is cinnamon-red. The female ir vmolly 
brown, with a white chin and throat. The blood-pheasant, Itha^enM 
cruentuSf frequents the same zone. It is a small bird, adult males of 
it usually weighing under 14 lbs. and measuring 18 inches in lengtlu 
They are greyish coloured on the back and greenish below, with 
blood-red streaks on the breast, and the under-tail-ooverts are also 
blood-red. The cere, legs, and spurs are crimson. The femalQ is 
reddish-brown finely motued with black. Ceriomia lai^ra, the Indian 
crimson tragopan, is usually found between 8,000 and 10,000 feet, 
but sometimes descends in winter to below 7,000 in search of the fruit 
of Ariacema, a large arum, its favourite food. The male is rich 
crimson below, with black-edged white ocelli on the breast and flanks. 
The most conspicuous marks about it when alive are the orbital regions, 
erectile horns, and dilatable skin about the throat, which are of a fine 
blue, but the colour fades after death. It weighs from 34 to 4^ lbs. 
and measures 28 inches in length. The hen is brown, with a few .of 
the feathers white-shafted. The kalii of^ the Nepalese, Euphccama 
albonotatua, is the commonest of the oikhim pheasants, and has the 
greatest range, being found from the lowest valleys up to 6,000 feet. 
The male is about 2 feet in length, and from 2^ to 2f lbs. in weight. 
It is bluish-black above, wiUi a long slender crest of toe same c^ur 
and whitish below. The hen is brownish. Oailua ferrugweuaf toe red 
jungle- fowl, is also found from the bottoms of the lowest valleys, but 
rarely ascends higher than 4,500 feet. The male closely resembles 
too ordinary gameoodc, and measures up to 28 inches in length and 
weighs from If to 24 lbs. The woodcock is a cold-weathor >’isitor 
only, and is then, to be found from about 3,000 feet upward. The 
snow-cock and snow-partridge, as their names imply, frcfiueut the 
snowy regions, and toe quads and crake the zone lying between 
3,000 aiUd 6,000 feet. 

o 2 
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LIST OF SIKHIM BIRDS, 

nowixa Tua 

OEOOBAPHICAL DISTBIBUTION. 

Although the avifauna 6i Bihhim is one of the richest in the world, 
Ho local litti pttb> and the country itself is a well-defined geographical 
lished. unit, it is remarkable that no general list of Sikhim 

birds has hitherto been published. 

The fauna has been very fully explored and collected by Hodgson,’ 
The eTifeuna well Hooker,* Jordon,* W,T.Blanford,*Elwes,*Mandelli,' 
ooiieoted, but farther Gammie,* Brooks,* and others; but the records, 
notes needed. -^th the exception of those of Jerdon and Blanford, 

consist mainly of detached notes on isolated species. Jerdon’s general 
and systematic observations, which were confined to Darjeeling and 
the aojoining parts of British Sikhim,' were largely complemented 
Blanford’s account of his three months’ toip in 1870 in Independent 
Sikhim, chiefly in the Alpine and Sub-alpine areas. And it is the 
writings of these two authorities, supplemented by the “ Occasional 
Notes’’ from Sikhim, by Mr. Gammie in Sira^f Feathers, which afford 
most of the existing imormation on the extent and geographical dis- 
tribution of Sikhim birds. Hodgson’s British Museum Catalome of 
his Sikhim stuns gives practically no details of the habitats. And in 
regard to the necessity for fu^er information Mr. Blanford has 
recently written,' <‘We require a larj^ amount of additional informa- 
tion as to the range in height of Sikhim birds, Lar^ly as they have 
been collected, there is, I think, less known about them on the whole 
than about the less numerous forms of the North-Western Himalayas.” 

> Jvumal ^tke Anatie Society tfBcnyoi^ 21# Bcngml Spirting MagcizinCf Calcutta Jour, 
qf Natural Hiet,,^. 

* Himalayan JoumaU, I and IIs Londoos 18M. 

* 21# Birds cf India, Calo., 1802. 

* Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, XLI, partii (187d)s page 80. at ecq. 

* Stray Foatkere, Calotttta» 1873, et ecq. 

* Stray Ftathore, VIII, page 464. 

7 Dr. Jerdon apent a jear at Darjeeling abont 1887. 

< /aeptir. 1892. 



HaTing tmvaned ilie gnaltt part of both Jbidmandanl^ att^^ 

If .ui^ <3fldum, and ooOaetad m 

MjoHMMk birda Off thb area, 1 find ih^ thaaaafyaiaiirf.iiqr 

material aflcnds tiXMuiderable oontribntion towaida a gaog^rapldpal 
diatribatioQ liat lor and alao aoine addirional notea <m aereral 

wbidh aU in anpplying the want relerrad to by 

Sikhim owea ita great rarie^ of bird-lile to ita Tery varied natural 
featnrea and ita wide divenity of dimate, ranging 
firam tito torrid heat of the taraif akirting the baae 
ot ita outer monntaina, up to the arotio cold of ita 

everlaatinff snowa. 

The oumate of thia oountry, in reqwot to ita flora, haa been roughly 
divided by Sir Joaeph Hooker, aa noted in a pre- 
The oiimto. chapter, into the Tropuw, Temperate, and 

Alpine zonea. For our pnrpoaea, however, it la neoeaaary to make a 
farther aubdiviaion of theae zonea end alao to recall briefly the geogrz* 
pineal poaition and the leadiiw pnyaical featnrea of Sikhim. 

Sikmmf(»rma a narrow obfon^ tract in the South-Eastern Himalay- 
aa and Sub-BSmalayas, iHth an area of over 4,000 
^^G«oai*p]uo«i pod- ndles, wedged in between Nepal on the weat, 

and Bhutan on the east, and bouniided on the north 
07 Tibet, and on the south by the daina of Bengal. Its poaition ia 


TIm liahnaM of Ikn 
Bikhim ■.▼iitiuuu 



‘^Bntish Bikhim” or the Darjeeling district/ and ^^Independent 
ailtliim » cannot here be obaerved. 

S ikhim thus may be viewed as a stupendous stairway leading from 
Ti. • .1 western border of the Tibetan plateau down to 

niTHMi Mpmta. ^ with a fall of about 17,000 

feet in 160 milea. The surface of tma vast indine* ia roughly out up 
into an innumerable nupiber of runed peaks and tortuous valleys 
with deep gorges, adown which dash the glacial streams and torrents 


«{ wrtMt to lAiah Sikhim hM bam I 
Or. D. P. Ombtaaham,- rAfc, md i 


trarallera. 
’lur Lt Fata 


X mar aolo tSM warn nr. x*. v. voamaHUoa,- vas.. ud myaau maitad the Taiuckxr Lo Pma 
(liyiMA ia ISaa^ it «M tho aao^ that onij that ft had bam riaitad br Soropeua, the 
immiilair hairiat horn Or. (Sir JeamA) Hookar in 1840. 

■Thohoiad^ mtlM«aatani(omil)aideiiieladaaKaagahaBdaonm,a8J66ftothich— 
IhoaoaaadhhMtmouiahiiiiihoiraiUri^ita aonthaia apor tho '* Singla £o ** nan. 
■HiadiMrai • ••wamparamnhrtraot 


* twM.llati portim at Diij a al fa g diitrict lotaljr aadai ^ Bhutaa, waa foimerlro 

OK ^DO BikOII& OlOCOo 

• flaoiaa md mia* aahiataraflioahioflormotioBai in tha lowaat rangaa lima, amdatcao. 
^ ahatow mat wia. md ooo aa inMlIy eoppar and tron oraa, Iho auftoo a<^ ia kisoljr 
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of water, raecimtated by the excessive rain&ll of this the rainiest 
section of the Himalayas. For, lying immediately opposite the top of 
the Bi^ of Bengal, and not being screened, like Bhutan, by intervening 
hills, Sikhim receives the full force of the monsoon storms from 
the south, thus acquiring the leading feature of its climate, viz., 
dampness — ^the steamy heat of the lower hills and tarai, and the cold 
dripping dampness of the upper forests of its outer ranges. The 
avei*ago rainfall of these latter is about 130 inches per annum, and 
they are cloud*cappcd for a great part of the year. 

Tortuous rivers scam the face of the country in every direction. 

The chief effluent river of Sikhim is the Tista, 
iTCr iys em. .^yhich flow's in a generally southerly direction, and 

has for its headwaters the Lachhen and Lachhung, which unite at 
TsUnthang. The main branch of the Tista is the Great Rungeet, which 
joins it w'ithin the mountains. The depth of the gorge of the Tista 
and tho Rungeet and other largo tributaries is almost incredible. About 
thii-ty miles within the hills, the beds of the Tista and Rungeet arc only 
about 600 feet above tho sea level, and their banks thoroughly tropical. 
These great rivers carry a tropical and subtropical climate along 
their banks far into the interior of the country, till the semi-tropical 
vegetation becomes almost overhung by snow peaks. 

Thus the ridges of tho innumerable spurs form peninsulas and pro- 
v.r- f I- inontories of relatively temperate climate, running 
le y 0 c ima e. sub-tropical areas of tho deep ravines. 

In tins way the gradations of *climato aro almost endless ; and some of 
tho inner and more laud-locked valleys came to possess a relatively 
dry climate. In low'cr and outer Sikhim tho even outline of tho hills 
is seldom broken by cliffs or bluffs, and the valleys aro usually ravinc: 
like, with the rivers flowing in dco]) gorges. In Upper Sikhuu the 
scenery becomes much bolder, cliffs arc frequent, ancl the forest tends 
to be confined to the bottom of the valleys, which latter open out 
frequently into wide grassy meadows, such as at Lachhung and Yum- 
thaug. Throughout the greater part of Sikhim pci'cnnial streams and 
evergreen forest offer grateful resources to birds. There are few 
lakes, and those which do oxist arc mostly of very small size. 

Climatic zo e climate of tliis couutry may Ije divided in 


Upper Sikhuu the 
incl the forest tends 


Climatic zones. 


L— Tropical 


1 tic clioiate ot tins country may ue diviaet 
respect to its fauna into tho following zones : — 


Submontone 
or Tarai. 


’ Outer graa^y plain. 
Inner tangira forest 
and s&l forest 


lI.—SiMropii'al 
.JII.—Ti'iiipi rtitr 
JV.-Snh-AlpiHv 
V.—AlpUie 


125—2,000 feet 
above the sea leveL 


2.000 to 6,000 feet. 

5.000 to 9,000 ,. 

9.000 to 13,000 „ 
13,000 to 17,000 „ 
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These z<mesare marked by duuracteristic obaa^in the fegatation. 
In the outer fant$ the banks of the neat rivers and adjoiamg depres* 
sions sulneet to inundation are clothed with giant grass. On the 
higher rouinff land are stretdies of sdT forest altemati^ with taagM 
jungle — ^mu<£ of it now cleared for cultivation. Hunala|ws 
rise abruptly out of the farot plain, and a tangled forest oolrma their 
sides up to about 5,000 feet.' The tmftraU tone coincides generally 
with *‘the oak forest” region, where the undergrowth becomes percep- 
tibly less rank and dense. The oalm first app^ about 4,500 feet, 
amongst the still luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation, as a few strag- 
gling large-leaved species, which gi^ually become more numerous 
towards 5,0(^ feet. The centre of the temperate zone has a mean 
temperature of about 50” Faht., that is very much the same as 
London ; and in December and Janu^ frost, and sometimes snow, 
lies all day unthawed in situations with a northern exposure. The 
Sub-Alpine zone is practically the region of the rhododendron and pine 
forests. The pines appear about 9,000 feet and soon form open forests, 
alternating with stretches of rhododendron and dwarf bamboos, which 
at times form almost impenetrable xnatted^scrub. The limit of trees 
is 13.000 to 14,000 feet, but in exposed rituations it is much lower. 
Vegetation altogether disappears at about 15,000 f^t, dj^ndingon 
exposure and proximity to snow peaks and glaciers. 7%e line of 
perpetual snow ranges from about 16,000 to 17,000. 

in regard to horizontul diatributiony Sikhim zoologically is situated 
on the border-land between the PalsBarctio and 
Oriental regions^ and, as we have seen, it connects 
with both these regions, viz., with Patearctic Tibrt 
and with several sections of the Oriental region. Thus its fauna is 
representative of both these regions — the Palsearctio forms entering from 
the north in the same way as the Oriental enter the mountains from 
the south ; but a few Ethiopian forms also occur. As Sikhim stands 
at the junction of the Indian, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Malayan sub- 
regions of the Oriental region, each of these renons is represented in 
its avifauna. The Oriental forms seem to ascend no higher than about 
8,000 to 10,000 feet. 


^ ShoMfi rtimHa. 

* 111 the upper sub-tropical sectioii, the Urtieariar-^ff and nettles arererj prominent 

* Wallace, following Sclater and other naturalists, divides the mUee of the globe, soologi- 

eallj. into six i^reat rmons, via.. (1) The Palmareiie, including Europe, Africa, north of the 
Bahara, and Aiia north of the girMt waU ofthe HimalaTas; (S)the comprising 

the rest of Africa with South Arabia and Madagascar ; (S) the Ortenfa/. consisting oflndi^ 
Southern China, Burma, Siam, and the Malay Aninsula and adjoining islands of the Archi* 
pelegp ; (4) the JMiirmiimn, comprising Australia, New Zealand, and the remaining aouth-castem 
ulands of the Malay Archipelago, Ac. ; (d)the iVaar/tc, and (9) y$otropical, approximately 
cortesponding to North and. Boutli America. 
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A few words are necessary regarding the list which is here pre- 
_ „ sented in tahuur form. The data tiierein given 

* *** afford information regarding both the horizon^ 
and vertical distribution. The order of enumeration is that of Oate^ 
“ Birds of India” in Ae new&una series for British India. As, however, 
the 3rd volume of that work has not yet issued, the remaining birds 
are catalogued according to Jerdon’s treatise. The figures therefore 
in column No. 1 of the table represents the serial number ef (^tes 
and Jerdon reiqiectively: Jerdon having been first taken up, as he 
commences with the Raptore* or Birds of Trey. 

The Lepcha vernacular name are given as fw as possible. Jerdon 
gave many of these, and they are very valuable,a8 

ernac ar names either the onomatopoetic r^roduotions of the 

call of the bird, or a descriptive title of some peculiarity in regard to 
its appearance or habits. The names were noted down by me direct 
from the Lepchas and bccastonally they differ from those of Jerdon. 
It may be noted generally that the Lepcha prefix dang means “ hot ” and 
^Iho means “ cool hill ” with reference to the habitat of the bird, kanda 
means crested, ndk s black, dum ss white, JUr = red, paSgdr = yel 
low, fong s green, ttss a contraction for Uak or head, long a= stone 
kdng ss wood, = tree-trunk, /at ss earth, and ung ss water, ant 
after each name u added the word /o or ** bird.” The Pahariyas 
speaking a Sanskritic dialect— the RSrfia/tga, and the Bhotiyas, includ* 
ing the Tibetans, are much less discriminating in their bird-names 
th^the Lepchas, who are “bom n^turalidts”^ butsome of their names 
also are given, especially in regard ro those burds frequenting the zones 
below and above that mhahitea 1^ the Lepchas. 

The column showing “ number of roecimens ” indicates in a general 

Earitjorotharwi... 'Way tho^iy or o^rt^ of the sjwdes. Where 
no number is entered, it means that though seen 

none were secured. 

In order to render the list more complete, I have added such cases, 
as I could find, of the recorded presence of species, 
extra to those actually secured or seen by me ; such 
species are put in Immkets, and the ntoes |qf 4be 
reporters are given. 

In regard to vertical distribution it must be remembered l yy - a 
Banee given altitude in Upper Sikhim in proximity ^the 

snows, represents a greater degree of cold me 
same altitude in the outer rsmges. It u remarkable how limited is^ 
range of many of the species, notwithstanding their excellent means 
of locomotion. 

To facilitate reference to the position of the collecting stations I 
^ „ . . . „ here indicate roughly the loealif of some of the cbie 
0 ectior » a M. these, and where different altitudes are given fc 


Inclusion of formor 
records. 
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the same station it means that the specimens were obtained at varying 
altitudes <m the flank of the pa^cular mountain or vall^ — the alti* 
tude being approximately within about 500 feet of the actual eleva- 
tion. The places in Upptr SHchm will bo readily found on the map 
by their height and the sparsity of place names there— -Tsungthang 
fChungtam), meaning the vernacular the Meadow of Marriage 
(of the Rivers),” is at the junction of theLachhen and Lacbhung, whore 
they unite to form the Rangnyo or Tista. Thang-kar La is on excep* 
tionally cold pass, as itsname [viz., *‘The White (snow) plain”! implies, 
with many miles of landlocked snow all the year round. Poi La is 
almost within Chumbi-Tibetan territo^ and so is Byong Ghheu — a 
shrub'fringed lake. In Central Sikkim^ Lingcliam, xang-ong, and 
Dentam are below Femiongchi in the Kulbait Valley. Namcbi, 
Lingmo, Yang-gong, Tend, and Tingbi are on the flanks of Tondong 
and Mainom. Padom, Rang-guon, Mangzbim, and Neh Mendong are in 
the Tista Valley. Kitam, Seriyong, and Chakong arc in the lower 
Rungeet-Ramam Valleys, and the Rathong is the ^ef feeder of the 
Rungeet — smaller feeders being the Little Rungeet, Ramam, and Ramith. 
Rhenok, Dolomchhen, Gangtok, Kald, Rangpo, Phinm, Fyumgang, 
Sathok, Dsekthan^ Chomnaga, Takrang, and Phemtong are on ridges, 
leading up to the Eastern passes — ^the Chola and Jelep. 

In Lower Sikhm or the JDarjeeling District, Gokh, Singla, Lingtam, 
Takvar, and Kambal are in me Rvmgeet Valley. Pashok, Gielle, 
Matyouli, Risbap, Mangpu, and the Riang and Kul Jbora rivers are in 
the outer valley of the Tista which debouched into the plains at the 
Sivok Gorge. lAbah, Rishe La, Nambong, Gurubathan lead towards 
the Dichhu Valley and Bhutan. Mirik, Simana, and Jorpokri are on 
ridges leading down from the Nepal frontier to the Tarai. 

As a postscript to the table I have added some notes reg^ing 
^ those specimens which differed from the descriptions 

published by Jerdon, Oates, and others. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Gammie — the naturalist of the district — ^for much kind assistance in 
the identification and question of residence of many of the species. 



Order or RAFTORES or BTRDS OF FRET. 



« I « 

iKs 


Vami. 


fieientiflc. 

Temacnlir. 

L.«Lepeha, 

F.vPahiriya. 

B.«Bhotiaor 

Tibetan. 

VuUurmoHackui 

L.—Oikt *^11001 
(or King of the 
VnUuree). 

Otogypt cahmi 

L.— 6tt&«-nok... 

Oypt/idtetcnu 

L.-Gttt. F.- 
Oidh or (Soar, 
enger). 

„ tenuirottrii 

B.— Gom-chhen, 
or The Hermit. 

Fteudoffypi bengalentii ... 
OMpaiutoarbatut 

*...... 

Faleoperegrinut o. 

{HypiriSrehit tevernt) 

...... 


„ ehicquera ... 

Cerehiuii tinnuueuUt 
lErythroput wiperiinut) 
llinrat earuhteetii 


L.— Ting.kyi ... 

L.— Ching4n. 
nyel. 

L.~Tini-fcyi. 

B.-U4Jhain. 

Aihtr badiut 

Aeeipiter niius ... 

Aquila nepalMtii w 

L.-0iigyAa ... 

( 1 , clanga) ... 

eeeeie 

Neopui malayentit 

L.~Lak-nong- 
bong. B.*Ha. 

Nitatm/oiciatHi 

Suto ditto ... 

{Limnatui niveui) 


„ nepalemii 

L.~KandA Pan* 
thi<ong or the 
cmted Fan* 
thiong. 

„ kienierii 

Ditto ditto ... 

Spilomitchtela 

L.— Ung-ponthi. 
ong. or 0-ta. 
kyen. 

{Pandion haliaStfu) 

L.— Pan.tl<oog... 

(PofiVrftd iehikyatui) ... 

I 

{ButeomAgarit) 

L.— Dang pang. 
ti<ong. 

( „ caneicem) 

„ plumipet 

Ii.— Fhng-thi^ng. 
nok. 

{Arehibutto itrophiatui). 

Cireua eyanent 


H tMelanoleucMS 

P.—Fahatai ... 

u arugiitotm 

P.-Ktttar ... 

Ilaliattw indui 

P.— Biahmini 
ehll. 

MUwi gwinda 

F.-Chil 

n mlanUiy m. 


.. al^nia 


Jhsit lopkotes .. 

F.-KoW" ... 

Planus mslancptsrua 

....M 


Zono« 

Tr.a Tfopio. 
ITr.-Bttb. 

trop. Tertieftl 

Te.BTeD- range 


Bwident wnet, 
orbreediiig. 

R»0.« Obftalalj 

perna. Rimabii, 
neat re. 

iMtoot. ••9ide 


IA.BBubalp 
A.B Alpine. 


per- In feet, A.P.a Probably * Notei.' 

ate. I _ reeideni 


















immsarm ubt or 
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1 

8 

8 

4 

8 

B 




N4XS. 

Zone. 


Beeldentomot, 
or breeding, 

BiC.B Certainly 






VirnAeulir. 

7i.s^Lepebi. • 
P.sPihftrijB. 
B.«Bbotift or 

Tr. sTrople. 





Nomber 

in 

Jerdon. 

Sdentifle. 

BTr.a Bttb. 

trop. 
Te.B Tem- 
per- 
ate. 
BA.BBubalp. 

Tntical 

ranee 

inleet. 

perma- 
nent le- 
aident. 

KiP.a Ihobab ly 
reiident. 

* B eigf 

'Notei.' 





TibotM. 


M.b Migimtory. 







A.S Alpine. 


B.b BtTNMler. 
B.B Brtmt, 




134 

Aleedo bngaltniU 

L.— Um Chlm, 
tf.«.(*Thewiter 

Tr. 

180-8.600 

B.O. 

TbeLepeha 
name ie 


•s 



SuSn.* pidt 




founded 


8 

136 


No. 187. 




ongenenl 

rewm* 


1 

„ euryiona 





blanee to 
Sofia 
(No. 187). 


1 ' 

ISiquat 

„ menintinff 


Tr. 

180-8.000 


f*«s 

1 

136 

Cerple rudit 

L.— TJnfti-brlk, 
3%# Mk 

Tr. 




1 

1 

i 


137 

t, guUata 

hrtk '^enllios 
s WEtoMter.* 

li.— U dk ka-zhO 
or * vrntw do*,* 

Tr. 

8Tr. 

UO-600 







with retorence 

80O-A000 

lt.C. 


a 

9 




to iti barking 
eall 




£ 

lil 

138 

Piariimui dalhouiia ... 

L— Dtnf-mo 

Tr.— Te. ... 

1.000-6,000 

B.O. 


M 

n 

S 


139 

SerilopKm ruhropngiut ... 

mith. 

L.-SabkyUl ... 

BTr.— Te. ... 

8,000-6,000 

HO. 

• 

H 

^«J 

i Jf 

140 

Pic^BTOj cavatu§ 

••#•06 

STr. 

300-3,000 

B.O. 



148 

Hgdrocina al6i>o«^ri« ... 


Tr. 

1.000-6,000 

R.a 



l£ al 

146 

Bhytictrot mpaleiuit 

'...... 

STr, 

M09-«,000 





147 

Palaomis nepalensit 

L.-N6.l8d ... 

BTr. 





Is 

148 ' 

„ torquaiut 



Tr, 

160 



i 

-S' < 

149 

„ purpur^ut 


Tr. 




1 


160 

w tchisticeps 

.»... 1 

BTr.-Te ... 

8»000-6,000 

M. 


i 

£ 

168 

n faiciaCut 

...... 

STr. 

-4,000 

B. 




166 

\ 

PicuM majaroid$$ 

L.— 8a>djeriBong 

Te.>BA. ... 

3,000-18,000 





1 

prek.or *climl^ 
iiif tapper.* 




8 

1 



166 

rt cathphcriiu 

M.... 

BTr.-Te. 




s 

:8i 

157 

„ maeti 

•..M. 1 



...... 


e 

M 


161 

Hgpopicua hpptnfthrui ... 


Tb.-8A. ... 

0,000-18,000 


• 


It 

168 

Vungipient nbrieatus ... 

•oaoM 

Te. 

3^000-9,000 

R.a 

• 



166 

Chnftoeolapiet tuUantut ... 

L.^!DMlii-oii-bio 

81V. 

100-MOO 

....M 

• 





or *Tbo Qlo- 
rioiiebiii.' 







166 6it. 

„ dtluarti... 


BTr, 



8. 

• 



1G8 

{jhuliertpkui pulverukit- 


Tr. 







(ui,] 
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aw* 















Nami. 

leiontlflo. 

VoroaenlAr. 

Ii.«LeiiehA. 

P.sPillilijA. 

B.«Bhottiiror 

Tibotu. 


IbaaOBrUInlj 

permt- 


■idtnt. * m ridt 
B.P.aProUly 'Mbifli.* 
rnidfiit. 

M. -MifntoiT. 



BpkmtoMrcut tpkimifui , 

M 

Otirp^phagaMgnit 
Jliooommt' 

CWmiAa iMMOMOte 


Tn MiurapitffiatudUa 
7M Ikrtwrmiina 
7W •• iwaUniii 

Wl tranquiMeui 

M ChtMopktip§ 

aOS P&90Witi&iu$ 

tUguai. PchpisetmmMitamm 

WHpi, {0n§9e§Hkm „ ) 

8M Lopkofkmtiimpn^^ 


%^9 Mrl Ifiv #Vi^rV 

/ObfWMftffHMaff 
ffiiWcipifcirif wriimrfti 

Mtat/pmvffMM 


811 Mt. (IWra^fvffM MMomw) 
n7 cX«rM» «<viwl«) 

818 JVwmoMmi 

888 (Mfonrif 

JMCMdlMlA 
OT I A^PVFiOPNi 


MiSmV OTMWMivI ••# 

••• 

CTjrwdri—Alm 

y<iMrfla 8 > ftWrfrt# 88 # 

Eo f tc/ Un u ff ft wi W f N. 
p§i 8 ^p 8 isp ••• 



*Li]nUr^* 



LppOlUia 

p gri i ^f f rf 

flC 

iaBuiBM 
tiliipplM 
to pSlMrl 
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Di8TBiBon<nr list of anmni bibdb. 


11 


I (JW) 

4 

(JMO) 

1 (JMS) 

la 

(J 072 ) 


14 

(J 673 ) 

I (J 674 ) 

> IB 

am) 

19 

I (J 677 i 
|(JM9) 
(Jees) 


(J« 7 ») 


31 

C'S»| 

(JM 4 ) 

4^ 

(J635) 

I (JB88) 

41 

(J640) 

4a 

(J6*l) 

49 

(3987) 

60 

(JS 81 ) 

51 

(m, 

(3379) 

54 

‘r 

(4«7, 

(Wt) 


NiXl. 


CortMoofOB 

„ maerorkffnekut 
„ MpUndetu 

UraeiuaJMrottrit 


Citia oAtiMMif 

DsndfooiMa fi(Ai 

„ himalageniit^ 

n /ronialit 

Oarruiui bitpeeularit m 

NMeif)raga hemitpHa 

Chraeuhn tremUa 

Panu ofricspf 


JBgitkalitoui ergthroe$pkaA 
lU9, 


BgMpann wtodttHu, 

MaehMophui tpiUmoint, 
lopHophaiiM 64aoaiii 

M diekroMt ... 

CoBOf^oma mttodium 

ParadotornitJInvirotMt. 

Buthorautitetihr 


H r^feipi. 
Sespriignehut ruMegpi 


TanMite. 

IkBlsfiebB. 

P.-KaUrl^ 

VibiSui. 


E-|7.1lk («iti 

aU). 


If-'lh04lia)w 
liiif. S.-Pya. 


0111 bird.' 

L.-DaiM ditb- 
ling. 

li.— Kar-rbyok 
(one of iti 
oilli). 

L.-^*iikokir. 

rhyok. 


L.~~*Lho kir> 
rhydiB. 


L.-’Lho TO-wa 
(■* brown.*) 
B.-l)]alu 

B.— Kyungki ... 


L.— Chin-cbi 
tak-ka. 


L.-Ti-iA 
L.-^ln-ebto-ka| 

IlL.— Sok-U-boB. 


L.-ChoBg-ta* 

i^p. 


L.^boii|*(a^ 

<yap. 


Tr.sTroBie. 

ITr.BBoD- 

Kf' 

BA.-b1lbal^ 

A.-AlpliM. 


8Tr.-Ta. . 

ft. 

ft. 

ft.-A. . 


Rft. 

Tr.-8tr. 

ft. 

3tr. 

A. 

A. 


ft. 

Te. 

Bft.-ft. . 
ftk-BA . 


ft. 


TertkBl 

raaga 

inimt. 


139- 

119- 

l»909«*l<^ 

aOO-BOHIO 

199-8,910 

3,000-7.(100 

190-8.000 


10,000-16,000 

lAOOO-18,000 


SjOOO^ll/M 

9,000-8,000 

83NIO-1,000> 


1.800>-7.000 


■ssja* 

la-OortaiDlj 

parna. 

It If* 


BP.BPnbabiy 


ll.ailIlfratorT. 

S;:S£a2“- 


i^a 

B.O. 

B.a 

s.a 


R.O. 

UjC. 

B.O. 


'Notai.’ 


A.O. 


iGomifoi 
resident i 
all villagi 
in Centr 
Tibet 
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PAB8BKB8. Ac. 


mmaatm vn Gt aam mim. 


St8 




OBDxm PA8BSRE8-eMi//l. 



B.a-o«wrir 

parai. BnuniL 

BHlt f^l 

* ■ 9ld§ 


fl ClMWlOTVMpiPPWFiv 

n farmota 

M frotUalit 

IHerwuiMnMeUlu, 

„ aUr. 

I, UmgieaiMut 


ChapUamiM 
ChibiahoUtnMm 
Bkrinffa 7«M</kf 
Jifffimrwf jwfliHWB# 
Sktktrapmiciaia 

VrookhlaemMa 

FnmpggattutmttUi 

H 

JEifBlHterMatat. 

2W5iifa ^Aorocicfl 

PkglloiMPMjMUut, 

OirgpiolopkaitirM. 

„ itfdmtH, 


L.— Kanff-hlina BTk. 
wood Md clim- 
ber. 

L.— KoBf-blin Tkh 

Ii.-Tbdiiktipi Te. 
gumbo. 

li.-KaQf*hliii BTh 


0LOO(M.QOO 1.0. 


lOD-MM 


lfiO-S.000 M.f 


L.— Po^fong ... BTr. 


Xu-XafiolMk M. BTr.-Ti. . 


UNM^OOO 

IM-VM 

M0-8^0« 


Ih-]|ir4lioQg* BA. 


AhmUt$9MtUe^ 

T^MiahoigtMiU 


VB mPTDnnv/vri^Mt 

J.5I6) 

4M PBbKirfflIweorMatat. 
JJH) 

m BvntUi in iM iO V wig 
J4i») 

4B8 Aigg OFtaipfim. 

VJMf) , 


Billl-iM 
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475 Zanim niffrteifii 
(J.2M) 

470 !• erpihronaiMi* 


Temacolar. 

L.sLepch^ 

B.aBhottt or 
Tibittn. 


L.-8t.krik ... 



„ tephronotui 

L.— te-tbjOt ... 

... 

1,000^11,060 

Hemipnt pieatnt 

L.— Vlagum ... 

flTr. 

000-4.000 

Tephrodornis petvieut ... 


BTr. 

000-8,600 

Perierocotus tpeeioeut ... 

L-6ag-fyit ... 

8Tr.-T. ... 

600-7.000 

M bnvirottrit... 

L.— 8ag-TyltRi4- 

l!e.->A. '... 

600-15,000 


dODg (or the 
flrA*teileil mg* 




vylt). 



n eolarii 


BTr. 

200-8,000 


lf.«iMi8nfe(H7. 


005 Campophaga m€lanu9chi9ta, 
SOO .. inetanoptera. 


610 GranealuM macii 
(J.270) 

513 Jriamuifutcut 
(J.387) 

518 Oriolut kundtio 
(i.470) 


m f- 


L-TtUing ... 


welanoccphdlHi ... 
trailii ... 


L.— Meltm-bok. 


L.— Dtng-melun- 
bok. 

L.— Ifol&B-thioi- 
bok. 


000-4,000 

100-4.600 




5^ i 

65-1 I 


534 Eulflhet intermedia. 
(J.003) 

538 Sinmia malalarica 
(J.088) 

510 Aeridotheni trietii. 
(J.004) 

031 m ginginigmui. 


500 Sturmijii*f!dar enniru. 

{dm 
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DIBTBIBimON UBT OF 


L 

Naur 


P 


Tonacnlar. 


SoientiOCf 

Ii.«LepclMk 

P.aPaSlrlyB, 

B.BBhotiaor 

Tibetan. 


boulboul 

atrigulmrit 


Oiociekla eiMna .a L.*-llAng*rh 3 rBiii 
895) or Kiniu-iiB* 

890 Petropkilaerpthroaotlra, 
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NOTES OH 8IKH1M BINDS. 


in length 26*4, wing 17*9,. mid claw (straight) 1*1, central feathers 
of crest *4 — which latter is black with a white tip. Above the mne« 
ral colour b a very pale brown, lighter than in £. Head 

pale fulvous-white, Mcoming rufous on the hind neck, and all the 
feathers are white at the base with brown shafts and centres which 
become larger and duskier on the nape. Chin, throat, and breast white. 
The feathers of hind throat with brown shafts and centres like those 
along sides of breast and flanks. The secondary quiUs and tho 
primary, greater, and medbn wing coverts are marg^ed whitish 
towards their tips. Axillarbs are rufous streaked with Imwn. Rump 
and upper tail coverts are margined with white. Tail has eight brown 
bands, and the tips of all the feathers are acuminate. 

39. Spilornis cheela. — One of these, a male from Mathouli, 
on the east of the Tbta, in March, with length of 28*5, has the under- 
surface from the throat to the breast an earthy-buff transversely 
barred with brownbh. The chin, throat, cheeks, and ear coverts are 
pale blubh-grey. All the tail feathers are margined with white at 
their tips, and all have a subtcrminal band 2*7 broad of pure white 
very slightly mottled with pale brown at the lower border. 

47. Buteo pllimipdS.— Thu b^, a young male, dibt in 
October in the Poi La leading into Chumbi, corresponds with Blanford’s 
description^ except in the following details. The lores anteriorly 
are covered with albescent feathers with hair-like extremities; and 
posteriorly with radbting black hairs. The albescent feathers are 
prolonged upwards on either side of the forehead, giving a whitish 
streaky appearance in that region in front of the superciliary ridg^. 
Tho^ ear coverts are paler than the general colour and mottled with 
some rufous-grey. Darkish moustachial stripe. On the nape a con- 
spicuous demi-collar of pale fulvous bay streaks, due to feathers here 
being white with dark brown extremities margined proximately with 
pale fulvous-bay. The white spots on the scapulars are present, but 
require searching for by turning down the mathera. The whitish 
on the primaiy quills is mottled with buff along inner border of the 
inner webs. The pale dingy rufous bars on secondaries number £roni 
5 to 3. Underwmg Coverts at shoulder aie faintly margined with 
rufous. Throat and breast dark brown like back and t|u^s; a few 
of the feathers here with faintly mfous margins, and also im 'abdomen 
and flanks, but insufficient to give aOT generm rufous tint. Tarsal 
plumes interspersed with threray tufts. Tarsal feathers mottled 
greyish-brown. The posterior tariml large scutes number only four, 
above which are.8 bifid ones of hedra-, penta-, and sexagonal shapes. 
The anterior tarsal scales are hexajronal and pentagonaL The fourth 
primaiy is the longest, and the quuls are emarginate on the inner and 
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oater webs as in Mr. Blanford’s description. Lengdi 19*3, wiAg^^ 
tail 9*35, tarsus 3*7, tarsus feathered in front for 1*7, midtoe wxthdvt 
daw 1*3, daw round curve 0*78, inner toe 0*85, its daw 0*95. Bill 
straight end of oereo *68, round curveo *85, from gape 1*4, depth 
at cere 0*6, breadth at gape 1*3. 

68. OiroilS melanoleuous.-^reater wing ooverts and 
tail silvery grev. 

66. Haliastur Indus. — Bill pale greenish-homy, yellowish at 
tip and commissure. Cere yellow. Irides : of male golden-yellow, of 
female bronzy-pink. 

64. S;nrmum newarense.— Adult male. Length 33*5, wing 
15*3, taO 8*9, tarsus 3*5, bill at front (straight^ 1*75, from mpe 1*7. 
Anterior margin of cere to point of bill (straight) 1*0, width at gape 
1*35, depth of closed bill at cere 0*8, dosed wings shinrt of tail 3*6. 

Adult female. Length 20*0, wing 14*35, tail 8*7, tarsus 3*4, bill at 
front 1*6, from gape 1*55, anterior margin at cere to point of bill 0*9, 
width at gape 1*3, depth of closed bill at cere 0*8, dosed wings short 
of tail 3*5. 

These two birds are of identical appeturance. The colour of the 
bands on the coverts and scapulars range from silvery-white to fulvous* 
buff. The tips of the quills are ashy. The pectoral 'band is present. 

72. Ketupa ceylonensis.— Length of this femde 33*5. 
Chin and upper throat ashy; lower throat white, some of the feathers 
having dark nrown centrings and shaft streaks. 

73. £. flftvipes. — ^The lengths of these two birds are 35 and 
33*6, and wing 18*3 and 18*1 respectively. The bill is hon^* 
black with the lower mandible paler underneath, daws dusW livid. 
The ‘dashes of brown’ on the under-surface are well-definea diaft 
streaks about 3*0 long by 0*3 in breadth. Its call is considered an 
omen of death ; hence it is called by the Lepchas whidi means 
‘devil.’ 

76. Scops lettiE. — Gammie took the eggs of E. narpigi at 
5,500'. 

76. OftrinC brama. — Bill greenish-homy, darker at hero. 
The feathers of hind neck are broadly margined at their tips with 
adiy-white, forming a demi-collar of that colour. In the disc a whitish 
supercQium in front. Chin, throat, and dieeks unsullied white. 

81. Ninox SCUtellatuS. — ^Head and nape a darker and more 
asby-l^wn than rest of upper plumage. At udes of breast the <VOts 
are massed tocher, formmg a dusky ferruginous patch. ^On amto* 
men and thi^-coverts the spots are ciordate and ox large size. Chin 
ashy-white. Throat mottled with fulvous. 

107. Capiixiiulg^ indicus. — Mr. Gammie took its eggs at 
5,500'. 
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122. NyctiorniB athertoni.— Bill hony-bladdah. Indes 
pale golden. Forehead greeniab'Caeralian. 

123. Ooracias indica. — Only the lower back ia blue. .The 
greater portion is dusky brown with a pale blue spot on the shoulder, 
which V, affinis has not got. 

124. O. afflnifl. — ^Lores and ear-ooyerts light hair-brown. 
Cheeks, throat, and breast with purple shaft streaks, becoming 
ceemlian on throat. 

126. EurystomiU orientalis.— Bill deep coral red, except 
the tip of culmcn which is dark homy; and none ox the birds in May 
have any blue on the upper part of heM-lores, cheeks or ear-oo^erts. 

127. Pelargopsis guriaL— Side by side with the typical 
race exists a sm^er race about 13*5 in length with a very mudi 
lighter cap of pale ashy-brown, and the chin is almost white ; the buff 
under-plumam also is much less deep or rich. The kingfishers are 
confoed to tue lower and outer IfiUs owing to the scarcity of fish in 
the higher gl^er-fed streams. 

129. Halcyon smymensis.— The tail feathers have black 
shafts, and all except the uppermost two have black niftr £ntii^ to the 
inner webs. 

181. H. coromandelianns.— Mr. Gammie gives its call as 
' jticeadiUff-ooh^ooh-oohJ 

134. Aloedo bengalensis.— One n^e from the Dichhu 
river shot in March, length 6*3. Irides dull crimson, differs from all 
the other specimens in having no rufous band TOsterior to the eye— 
the ear-covmrts in their entire extent being cobalt with dartiali atreaks. 
Its chin and throat are pale buff — ^not pure white, and the rest of its 
lower surface is very deep ferruginous, almost chestnut. 

138. PsarisomUB dalhoilBiK).— Bill dingy olive with culmen 
and mental ridge lemon-yellow; the commissure margins whitish-homy. 
No rictal bristles. 


139. Serilophus rubropygius.— Has a somewhat shrike- 
like appearance with rictal bristly feathers and hairs. Irides dark 
slate. Orbital skin citrine. Hill dark plumbeous-olive with bony- 

? ellow culmcn and mental ridge; tip and commissure pale homy. 

'arsus pale greenish-yellow. Metatarsus cobalt daws (wkly livid 
with homy dorsal line and tips. An ill-defined supercilium of deep slaty- 
blue contmued backwards to the margin of crest as dark hair-l^wn. 
The first primary quill without blue; the others, except the second, 
with a white rtreak on the inner border of the blue spot in outer web. 
The secondaries with a white subterminal str^ bordering the bar 
of the slaty-blue tip.. Beneath pale slafy-grey. The nuchal patch or 
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147. Palsoniis nenalenste.— BOl 


oherry-xed with 


J ellowiah tip; lower mandible paler. The demi*ooOar dnll peach^roM. 

he glaucous blue is confined to the nape and does not extend to the 
cheen. Feet dull ochrey. The wing^spot is dark crimson. 

148. P. torquatUS. — The blue wash on nape and sides of neck 
extends also to mantle and upper back, where it merges into the 
green. The nuchal ring of the females is emerald above and greenish' 
yellow below. 

150. P. SChisticepSi'^Head dark slaty. The demi'Collar of 


emerald-green has its posterior border Si-defined. The young male, 
Januaiy, length 13*2, has no wing-spot. 

162. P. fasciatus. — Bill: upper mandible cherry-red, yellow- 


ish at tip; lower homy-black. Frontal band deep black. No superd- 
lium. What seems a young male, in November, has bill entirely black, 
and the under-surface from the throat downwards uniform green. 
Mr. Gammie has shot it in roring at 3,300. 

166. Picus maj oroides. — Bill : upper mandible blackish-slaty ; 
lower pale bluish-grey in its anterior two-thirds. Average length 
8 inches — ^nono exceed 8*7. The general colour of the under-sui'face is 
a dingy isababelline, becoming dingy fulvous-buff on breast and 
abdomen, and merging into orange on the vent. No white spot on 
outer web of first primary. The three outer tail feathers are banded 
with yellowish. The lower forehead is dingy fulvous-grey. Neck 
patch is dull orange — ^in none is it silky golden-yellow, and it is not 

} )crceptibly duller in the adult females. A young male in September, 
cQgtn 7*7, has the crown feathers tipped with crimson, while tbere 
is no crimson on the nape ; and its under-surface is almost as deeply 
streaked as in the adult; but its neck patches arc pale tawny. It 
ranges up to the pine forests of Tankar La about 13,000 feet. 

166. P. *cathpharius. — These two birds agree well with 
Jerdon’s description of this species except in size, — ^both are only 5*7 
in length. One is a male from Gurubathan, 2,000 feet, in March, and 
has the full adult markings. The other, a young male from Single La 
10,000, in November, and is also deeply marked with the exception of 
the crimson nuchal patches and gorget which are very pale crimson-buff . 

167. P. xnacei. — Bill dusky plumbeous*; anterior half of 
lower mandible livid, W not reddish. Irides dwk brown. Lower 
forehead light fulvous-grey. Crest of male crimson mixed with ashy- 
black. The ovtd spots on side of breast are black, and the loner 
breast and abdomen are streaked with black or dusky, becoming 
u'Tcgular transverse bars on the loins. Thighs are lulvous-grey. 
Under tail covci'ts crimson. 

161. Hypopiciw hyperythniB.;— Bill : upper mandible 
homy-black ; lower pale bony-yellow, greenish at the base. Forehead 
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like chin, lores and cheeks. A rafous>bay demi-collBr 
armors the crimson of the occiput and nape, and within this collar, in 
fire specimens, is a short crimson bar, in tne upper and hind part of 
neck, out in none is this bar continued to the unaersides of the neck or 
breast. Wings blB<^ with white spots, generally in series with those 
of the back, forming transverse bars. Thighs whitish haired with 
bUu^ Vent and under tail coverts crimson. 

162. Tungipicus rubricatus.— Forehead grqrish-white 
below, mottled dark fulvous above. Ear-coverts hair-brown. A 
female in February, length 5*1. 

166. Ohrsrsocolaptes silltaneus.— Bill dull greenish-homy, 
with the middle third of lower mandible paler. Claws darkly livuL 
The white band of nape is continued to upper back, where it ends in 
several large central drops of white. 

166 Ins. O. d6lesS6rti,;->Bill as above; middle third of lower 
mandible paler. The dorsals, scapulars, and wing-coverts largdy 
smeared with red. Forehead feathers with a few pale subterminu 
spots. A male in April at Simana on the Nepal frontier, elevation 7,000, 
measured — length 10*5, tail 3*7, wing 6*7, bill at front 1*8, ay^ape 2*15. 

172. Gtooinus OOOipitalUL — Bill homy-black. l%e males 
have the lower forehead ashy, each feather centrM with bladi:. Lores 
Ua<A mottled ^th grey. Black moustachial stripe along inferior 
border of mandible to below ear-coverts, where its extremity does not 
carve upwmrds. In none are the chin and part of the throat white. 
The ohm is dusky ashy, becoming dingy ouve on the upper throat. 
Two out of the four females have crimson on the head. 

173. OhrysoplileniiA flavinucha.— Bill bluish-homy, 
becoming white to^rds the tip. ^ daws darkty livid. Nasal feathers 
in male greenish ; in female reddish-brown. Feathers of forehead and 
c rown have greenish tips, which become broader and more ooi^ioaons 
on the occiput. The yeUow of nape is sQky golden. The female has 
the cheeks as well as tne chin and throat rraoish-brown and obscurely 
streaked with blackish. A yomm female in October has the dieeks 
unspotted ruddy-sulphureous, and the chin and throat faintly rufous 
with dusky strmks. 

174. O. ohlorolopha. — ^In the male the crimson supercilium 
is continued forwards to encircle the forehead, and backwards around 
the nape in front of the yellow, thus forming a oontinuous coronet. 
The dusky markings across the cheeks and wroat have the form of 
irregular bars. 

^ 176. Blythipions iqnTbo1d8.~Bill lemon-yellow, dnd^ 
olive at base, and f^e homy at tip. Claws darkly livid. Forehead 
and chin pale vinous-vrey, the midribs of the -feathers of chin and 
upper throat being prolonged as blade hairs. ' 



177* GednulllS erantilll.-~Fordiead dingy fnlTcnu. Chin 
and upper throat ereeiii£-grey. Its usual call is Urr-Urr^ which is 
indicatM ly its Lepcha name. When it occasionally calls 
this is rwarded as an evil omen--m} being the negative particle in 
both the Lepcha and Bhotiya languages. 

178. MioropternilS pliaiooeim.— A slight crest. Irides 
dusl^ brown. BiQiion^-blatm; the inferior border of lower mandible 
neenish'homy in its middle third. Three out of the seven females 
have the crimson mandibular stripe extending badcwaxds to the ear- 
coverts. The colour of the breast ranges fromlight to dark chestnut- 
hay OT ferruginous. In one female, wnhout the drimson cheek stripes, 
Ae feathers of the chin and throat are darkly pigmented on eiuer 
mdeci diafi, while the edges are unusually nale, almost like li. 0 ulttri$; 
but the lower abdomen is haired. The feamers of crown and napeare 
smeared with the gum resin of some tree. 

180. BraonyptemU8aiirantill8.*~A male L.Mareh, length 
11*6, generally answers to Jerdon’s description. The feathers of the 
median and lesser wing coverts have subteqninally a heart-shap^ q>ot 
of fulvescent-white. The outer web of tike nrimaries, ezcqiting the 
first, have whitish rpots ooneqKmding with tnose on the inner, and 
these i^ts are three in number, exceptiiw the second and third quills, 
vdiidi have one and two reqtectively. l^e tips of the primaries are 
greenish-brown. 

181. B. pnnotiooUiS. — A female in February has the bill 
homy-blaoL Lrides pale prune. Legs pjde sap-green. C9aws plum- 
beous. A (xmsincnoas fringe of crimson-tipped feathers on theocdput. 
The ihedian and leaser wing coverts are leas spotted than in S. etfros- 
Sms. The tertiary are unspott^; and the sp^s ^ of an acuminate 
ovoid shape. The primary quills have the whitieh qwts on their 
outer wem num defined and regular, so as to form two aad-a-half 
interrupted whitish bars. 

187. S&sift OOhracea.— upper mandible homy-black; 
lower pale greenidi underneath. Winglet margined with p& bufL 
Wing^lming and axillaries silvei7*vwte. Roam and upper tail 
ochiaoeous-Hdightly lighter than breast. Legs fleshy-pink, daws 
pale homy-grey. 

192. mgaleilia llOdg^llL-*As there seems some doubt 
about the characters dl &is i]>ecies, I give here some details of my 
seven spedttaens on the points in questimi : — 


Lsnglh 


ring 
TW 

BiUhosigne 
M athont 


9*7 

— 8*8 incliss. 

12*0 

—11*6 

99 

9*8 

— 6*2 

99 

8*4 

-*-8*18 

99 

1*8 

— 1*4 

ft 

1*16— 1*18 

99 
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■fbwafel-* 

Length 

Eimnae 

WTing 

OWl 

Bill from gape 
at front 


10*1 — 8*6 inchea. 
12*0 — 11*3 
8*4 — 6*3 „ 

8*3 - 2*8 „ 

1 * 66 — 1*45 „ 
1*2 — 1*16 


Bill livid yellowish'bony, less livid at base, and homy along 
Gommissnre. Orlntal skin deep yellow. In both sexes chin and throat 
greenidi'white, with faint fulvous tinge on lower throat. The rib of 
earii gular feather is prolonged into a black hair. The head, neck, 
breast, and npper abaomen are dingy fulvous'white, with pale brown 
edgings to each feather, which edgings, being broader on &e for^ead* 
crown, and neck, give to these parts a darker tint than the breast. 
First and second primaries frdb Iroln green; they are black, with 
fulvous borders near the base of the inner web. Mr. Ganunie has 
found it onW in the Tarai. 

196. M. asiatica.'-'The red rictal spot is margined posteriorly 
with green; and the band across crown is bordered antmriorly with 
golden-olive. 

196. M. franklinii. — The first and second primaries have a 
palo edging on the inner web. The large rictal spot is orange. The 
uanw blue band fringing the black and crimson of nape extends also 
obsoletely along margin of throat patch, thus forming a complete ring. 

199. OuoillllS canorus.— The bill dtrine at base, homy- 
black at tip and anterior part of culmen ; the rest of the bill is sap-green. 
Gape and lining of mouth and throat rich deep orange. Legs ochrey. 
Claws dusky ochrey. Irides pale straw, with orange, periphery. The 
breast bars average seventeen. The under tail coverts in one are 
almost free from markings. Its Lepchaname, viz., kuk-ht, is identical 
-with the English one. 

202. O. BOnnerati. — A bird which does not seem to repre- 
sent the hepatic stage of C. eanorus differs somewhat from Jerdon’s 
description of C. eonnerafi. It is a female in May from Labah, 7,000 
feet, and measures as follows : — ^Leng^th 12*4, wing 8;2, bill from 
front 0*7, from gape 1*16. The colour of bill and rape is similar to 
C. eanortu. The coverts of primaries are barred wiui rufous like the 
rest of the back, and all of the feathers on the upper surface, including 
the quilb of wing and tail, and of the under-surface in front of the 
breast, are narrowly bordered with ashy at their tips. Under-surface 
from chin white with numerous transverse black bars, about -j^th of an 
inen broad. Kump more ashy than rest of upper plumage. Under 
tail coverts slightly fulvous, with arrow markings. 

2Q6. Hierocoocyzvjftrius.— Its Lepchaname “Bim-pi-yul” 
is a good repi'esciitation of its call. It is the “brain- fever” bird of 
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mukj •Euxopesna in India who thua interpret ite oaU| hnd froih ite 
oomuiff at the onset oli tho hot weather. 

213. CkHSoystes coromandus.— Tail feathers, except urwy- 


214. Eudynainys honorata.— Irides brkht crimson in 
both sexes. Barring of tail in male almost imperceptmlo. 

215. Shopodytea tristis. — Bill unripe apple-green and 
orbital skin dull crimson; 

217. Oentrooocoyx niflpennis.— Tail feathers margined 
with whitish at their tips. 

218. 0. b 0 Il^;aleO 8 ifl.*-’Tail feathers marked with rufous at 
their tips. Young m January, with bill fleshy-livid and cnlmen dark 
brown. Irides pme grey. 

[For the intervening numbers comprising the imt of the PoMsm, 
see the appended second series numbered according to Oates* new 
work On the Birds of Lulia.'\ 

776. Oamobreron pliayrei.— This pretty pigeon seems very 
rare. Bill pale bluish-homy. Forehead and crown pale date. Green 
of plumage dullish, lighter on chin and throat. Dusky orange buff 
patch on mreast forming a semi-ccdlar. Central tail 'feathers entirely 
oUve-gieen. The tips of the lower tail feathers almost pure white. 
Lengtn of males 10*7 to 10*3. 


m upper regions 
len by BlanfordL 
;babeiline^tipped 


Length of males 10*7 to 10*3. 

7^. AlBOOOmus hodgaonii. — 0^ found in upper regions 
near th6 limits of forests. Is not common. Was not seen by BlanfordL 

786. FUumbua ptllchricollia. — The isababelline^tipped 
feathers foim a demi>collar and mantle. 

780. Oolumba leuoonota. — Only in upper regions. These 
form^ for a time Hooker's sole animal food— ITiina/. Jours. II, page 79. 

791. Mftoropygla tnaalia.— Irides j^e rosr-pink, legs and 
feet dull crimson-lake, claws greenish-homy. None of my four adult 
females have the crown Wred — this bamng is only found' on one 
young male and one young female of December. The females are 
not more conspicuously baned than the males on the under-surface ; 
but a one-year old female from Labah 7,000 in June, is finely barred 
all over under-sufface from diin to under tail coverts, which latter have 
die suierfioial feathers also barred. 

Tiwt TnXtar meenft. — ^AU of my specimens (6} are typical 
T. sisws and cannot be biassed as T. rujneoUu, In none is the neck- 
Uabk, nor has die tail a white tip, nor the under tail coverts any 
I— these are in aU an almost uniform shade of dtdl ashy-grey. 
796. T. ■pnttaillAa.’-’lrides fleshy-purple like the orbital 

ddlle 

TO8 QUbt. Polypleotniiii tibetanum.— Two males in 
AprO, length 29*0—90% tail 14*9— 14*9, wing 8*4-8*8. These differ 
fromHume*! piste in \\\*> Game Birik of JmBa. Ac., vol. I, page 105, in 
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haying tho groand*oolotir pale adi^, without any vufoas tint exoopt at 
neck, where there is, in one of the birds, a dingy rufous tint over the 
ashy. The spots are much more numerous and minute thun in the 
plate. ^ The ocelli of the win^ hiive a purply-gmn iridescence with 
deep lilac borders. The orbital skin is fleshy-pink. The chin and 
throat are fulyous-ashy, slightly paler on the cheeks, but much more 
fulvous than in the plate. 

803 sept. CvosBOptilum tibetanum.— Hume doubts 
whether this bird has been proceed on this side of the Himalayas. 
Several Bhotiyas to whom I have shown Hume’s plate (in GatM Birdt) 
state that it is found occasionally below the Kapap pass near the Jelep 
and also in the higher passes of Bhutan. 

811. GallopbASis melailota.~TheBe were all true G. mtle^ 
mta, and none approached G. Uueotnelana. 

825. Arboricola torqiaeola. — ^The top of the head is olive 
like the back, with black shaft streaks. 

825 bis. A. mandelliL — This seems to be the first record of 
these birds from Sikhim. Hume states ( Gam Birds, II, 84) that this 
species has only been found hitherto in the Bhutan Duars, and only 
alx)ut a dozen specimens. My two birds were got well within Sikhim— 
tho first below Tendong, at an elevation of about 5,000, in Deeember, 
and the second near Gangtok, about 4,000, in January. It may have 
escape<l notice hitherto owing to its shyness. 

851. Vjanellus oristatU8.--Jerdon states that this, bird is 
found in India only in the Paujab.” My bird, from Maniphung, 7,000, 
near the Nopal frontier, in November, agrees with Jerdons description 
generally ; but it has the scapulars and the sooty-black feathers of the 
breast broadly margined wito fulvous-white, and the mantle feathms 
more naitowly margined with the same. 

891. Actitis glareola.~Tbe outermost tail feather has a 
small black subterminal spot in the outer web. 

907. Gldlinala phOBnlcura.— -A female in January has the 
lower forehead, lores, superciliary region, cheeks and ear-coverts white, 
very slightly mottled with brown. 

981. Batorides javanioa.— The blackidi head and crest 
have a green gloss. 

938. Ardetta oinnamomea. — Does not correspond well 
with Jerdon’s description. The genei^ tint^. above is a dusky cinnar 
men. It has a blaimish dun ana throat stripes, and all the under- 
surface broadly streaked longitudinally wifli dark brown. 

956 — 970. ' Most of these migratory ducks pass ovw Sikhim 
without settling, but stragglers are occasionwy diet. 

986. Stema Menik— The head, above, is mix^ ashy.grey, 
and black, the latter predmnlnating over me hinder part of lores ana 
ear coverts. 
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0, 0)18. UroolMa flaviroitrl«.--Oat of 14 spooimeiu 
lure those portions of the lower plnmeffe and tafl, which are 'srhite in 
the ordinary ^pedmens, of a more or leas rich ^Wtwats tint, and all of 
these came from the eastern side of the Tista and the Upper Laoehhen 
Valley, ds.— 


1 

1 


male sod 1 female from Semdoog Leoahheo ... 


mhtbomVjvmgiem 


see 

eae 


see 

sae 


Noventbar, liB91. 
June, 1892. 
April, 1891. 


iVom Memphhiik, 13,000, below the Tangkar La in October, waa 
got an aged female with a homy<A/aol bill. 

0. 26. Garruliu bi8peoillaris.—lts ranm is very much 
higher than given Oates. It does not seem to be uown in Sikhim 
bmow 7,000, and is usually found in the pine forests — 11,000 to 
13,000. 

0. 60. Conostoma SBmodium.— The English name is 
rather a misnomer as the bill is dull yeUowi^j^ht orange, and Oates* 
woodcut is somewhat misleading as tiiere is no darn colour post* 
orbitally. 

0. 68. Suthora unioolor.— Sides of head with pale 
streaks, 

0. 64. S. buniii.— Bill is pale yellow. 

0. 66. DryonastM OSBrulatlUI.— in all my eleven speci- 
mens the post-orbital region is lightly streaked. It extends up to 
below &e Donkya to 16,000, and is therefore likely to be met wim in 
Tdret. 

0. 69. Oani2lazleucol(9hlU.—Taa is obscurely barred. 

0. 72. G. iMOtoraliS. — ^Two [1 male, Lingmo, November, 
and one female, Nimbong, (6r. Bhutan) Janu^J have the chin and 
throat anterior to the gmget almost unsullied white, tbs rest have 
this region fulvous. One female from Bathos (4,000) had the upper 
back bordering the nachal collar fringed wim whbe. Anotlier (a 
female, Bungeet, Aprfl, 1801) h^ vmaceous-da^ of white 

on taS, under-stumce, and supercilium, and no fulvous collar. 

0. 78. G. moniliger.— Have ear-coverts bla<& with whitiah 
centre. 


0. 76. G. albignluris.— In regard to the question of locaHom, 
2 are from Gnrubathan, British Bhutan— -with reference to Mr. Oate^ 
note that he had not seen any from Bhutan. Mot vmy common. 

0 . 80. laathooinola niflgi]larii.->Mot very common. 
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Sikhini, and Bhutan birds— tho diin and upper throat are de^Iy 
rufous. Ear coverts dingy rufous, and loreal patch light fulvous. 

0. 86. Trochalopterum iiigrim6iitiim.->Very com- 
mon. 

0. 92. T. squam&tUXll. — ^In regard to the two varieties 
noted by Oates, page 97, 1 note that three specimens, all ma&r, in 
November, December, and January, have Bronzed tails, and all 
have fulvous-brown lores. Seven spedmens (1 male and 2 females in 
November, 1 female in each of the months of January, March, May, and 
December) havo black tails and darker chin, the throat, under- 
surface, the vent, and upper tail coverts are very much darker, and 
in all these the females have grey lores and the males slightly fulvous 
ones, excepting tAvo females which have slightly:, fulvous lores, and in 
ono of these, an adult of May, the secondary and tertiary quillt are 
white-tipped. Nono of the others have white-tipped quills except one 
male — also black-tailed — from Daliug in March, which has faint traces 
of white tips in two of the secondaries. If would thus almost appear 
that the difference in colour of the tail was sexual, and tliat the * one 
male * with black tail has been wrongly sexed. 

0. 137. Gampsorhynchus rufulus.-— The chin and 
throat ore also pure white. 

O. 163. Alcippo nopalensis. — Most of the specimens 
have the forehead feathers well covered and adhesive with pollen and 
resins. 

0. 211. Aotinodura egertoni.— Each of the 17 birds has 
!}ic median tail feathers barred throughout — Oates’ key to the species 
• d this genera is misleading and needs alterations. 

0. 277. Alcurus striatus.— Two are from 1,500 and 
2,500. Oates puts lowest limit at 5,000. 

0. ^ 284. Molpa^es leucogenys.— Two females; margins 
of additional feathers faintly washed with si^hureous. 

O, 288. OtOCOmpsa omeria. — l^e small size of Sikliim 
and Br. Bhutan specimens is notable. Adults in March, 1802, three 
(two 7" length, one 7^" length), while my Assam specimens measured 
^ to 1-^ length, but nrntly 7f*. 

0. 490. PericroOOtUB speoiosus.— In two females there 
is mi extensive washing of scarlet on fordead, throat, breast, and 
thighs. 

0, 498. P« Solaris. — Smaller one has a grey head. 

0. 606. OamDophaga melanogiitera.— All of the qied- 
mens have long grey hairs on impe and ocemut. Oates does not give 
this species north of Arrakan, but this bird has a general coloration 
much lighter than C. melanoseiiata, and its additional coverts are white. 

0. .630. Henicunis maculatus.— Oates gives Nepal as 
till* oastoni limit of this species, but the Lepchos arc quite familiar 
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with this and the following spedes^ as is also evident from their 
vernacular names few it. 

0. 647. OyaneoiOa sueoioa.— The outer tail feathers of 
the female have a laige triangular white tip. 

0. 672. Morula albooinota.—^' The white-oollaredousel^’ 
eight. My spedmens support the view that these merge into one. 
The males (five) agree neither with Sf, aHoeineta nor with Jf. eosUmM, 
Four of the males are black, except forehead and crown, and in tlum 
also the oedput, which are ashy*nrey with darker centres very 
conspicuously lighter than back. None of them have (^estnut any* 
where— except one has obscure margin of the feathers of lower back 
and rump and under wing coverts dingy rufous. Scully, writing 
from Nepal, notes that all of his four spedmens are typical JU. alboeineta, 
and ho saw no M. eastatua. 

Those do not agree well wi^ Oates’ description of male M. alboeineta, 
yet they belong to this spedes rather than M. castanea. The crown 
and back of the males are not of the same colour. All of the males, 
especially these from January to May, have greyish foreheads and 
crown owing to the feathers Ming brocully edged with ashy. The 
back and rump are wholly black except in one, a September bird, — 
the feathers of these regions axe narrowly margined with whitish- 
rufous, and in all the lower, most of the upper, tml coverts are edged 
with whitish, and in the females these feathers have whitish shafts. 

0 . 698. Oreocinola dauma. —Seven specimens. One 
[Karung, Tista valley (below Tangangh May, 1891] has the ground- 
colour of lower plumage ochraceous-bus, and otherwise closely resem- 
bles Oreocinela imbrieata of Ctyrlon, and other two make have chin, 
throat, breast, and under tail^ coverts ochraceous, while the femalas 
have these parts relatively whiter. 

0 , 704 and 705. Zoothera monticola, Z. ma^nata. 

— One of each — 1 nude, Chowbanjan, April, 1891; I male, ^bmary, 
1892. 

In addition to the dark maigination of the feathers and its shorter 
wing and smaller size, its lores and cheeks are pide mottled grey and 
car coverts with conspcuously pale grey shafts, the blackish tips con- 
trasting against the whitish sul^mu I^ds of the feathers of the side 
of the neck. Its g^reater and medium wing coverts are more conspi- 
cuously tipjied with ochraceous than is Z. monticola, and in neither can 
the chin, throat, breast, and abdomen bo said to bo white — in 
Z, margimta the chin and throat are ashy grey and in Z. montieota 
ochraoMUs: on the breast and upper part of abdomen the dark brown 
tints predominate. 

0. 831. ^Motfudlto maderaspatensis.— The chin, upper 
throat and an infra-mandibular streak, of a November male, are white, 
and the bock is blackish-ashy. 
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0 . 935* Pitta CUCullata. — Hare in Sikhkn. Two i^cimens 
from Baxar, Bhutan, May, 2,000, young, but full growa^(7 inclios), have 
blackish wciigc*slia])(Hi extremity to tbost of the feathery of the back, 
wings, and ubdomeu. The abdomen is jMle bluub*gtceh with a black 
spot on its lower area, bordering the crimson. 
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MAMMALS. 

Mon.— Tlwworb emiralted for this Mpw tro Jerdon’s^lfimmab of Indio" iad the 
"Esom of British Indk, MamiBnlin.’* Port I, by W. T. Bluford. 

J. OAMMta— 6.10-91. 


AoooBODfO to JsidoB sud Blanfordy there are about 81 species of 
mammab in Sikhim. They may be roughly classified as follows, 
▼is.: — 3 monkeys, 8 of the true cat tribe, 2 civet^Kmts, 1 tree*oat, 
2 mungooses, 2 of the dog tribe, 5 polecats and weasels, 1 ferret* 
badger, 3 otters, 1 cat-bear, 2 bears, 1 tree-shrew, 1 mole, 6 shrews, 
2 water-shrews, 12 bats, 4 squirrels, 2 marmots, 8 rats and mice, 
1 Tole, 1 pk>rcupine, 4 deer, 2 forest goats, 1 goat, 1 sheep, and 1 
ant-eater; but the Lepchas consider there are more species of 
several of the larger animals than the above two European naturalists 
admit. 


Blanford in the Fauna of British India” series mentions 3 
monkeys from Sikhim : the Bengal monkey {Macacm rAsm), which is 
found in large companies at low elevations, usually not exceeding 
3,000 feet, has straight hair and is of a hair-brown colour, tinged 
myish with rufescent hinder quarters; the Himalayan monkey 
^Maeacw agtameMit) which is abundant from 3,000 up to 6,000 feet, 
IS of similar habits and general appearance, but its hair is wavy and 
of a darker brown, imd it wants the rufescent colour on the hinder 
quarters; and the Himabyan langib (iSefnnejvtVAscas scAwfiscsMs) which 
nrequents the zone between 7,000 and 12,000 feet, and is said to differ 
in habits from the hanuman only in inhabiting a much colder climate. 
The Lepchas say there are two species at those high altitudes : one of 
large size and gmng in pairs only; the other smaller and herding 
together in companies of 20 to 60 individuals, and often visiting 
the hot springs to lick the saline matter deposited round their 


The tiger is an occasional visitor only, but the leopard {Felia 
pardwi) and the clouded-leopard (Felia neiuloaa) are permanent resiwnts 
and fairly common, the latter ascendmg to about 7,000 feet. The snow- 
leopard (iVfti tmeia), as its trivial name implies, inhabits high altitudes 
only, xlie marbled-cat (FeUa mamoraia) is an elegantiy marked 
creature, attaining to a size of nearly 2 feet in length from nose to base 
of tail, which is 13 inches. It chiefly keeps to the warmer slopes, and 
is a miniature edition of ffie douded-leopard, while the leopard-cat 
(JUb iaiualanaia)f also of the warmer slopes, is the miniature of the 
common leopard. These two cats sever oecome quite tame, however 
young they may be captured, and appear to be incapable of getting in 
the least attached to more than one person, but .will stay about the 
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houiie in which they have been brought np till they are about a vear old, 
when they usually take to the jun^es. They are wonderfully aetfye 
in sjll their movements. The large Indian dvet-oat ( Ftiwra UMha) 
is not uncommon up to at least 5,500 feet; and the spotted tigeroivet 
{Prionodon fardkohr) is a very beautiiul and active but rare creature of 
the cooler forests about 5 — 6,000 feet; it is marked with large squariA 
black spots in lonntudinal rows on a fulvouS background. There is 
but one tree-cat (Paradoxurua grayx)^ and it is not uncommon in the 
warmer forests. 

The small Indian roungoose (iIei^ssfM<itiro>jMmcAi<Ms)isocoasionally 
found in the lowd valleys, but the large crab-eating mungoose 
{Uerpeatea urv<^) is commoner and ascends to higher elevations. It is 
a creature of considerable size, its head and Mdy measuring a foot 
and-a-half in length and its tail a foot. 

The jackal is not uncommon. Jerdon and Stanford both say 
there is but one species of wild hog {Cym dukhunemUi) in Sikhim, but 
the natives are very positive about there being two, and that they differ 
both in size and habits as well m in colour. The large sort they call 
the Hindu, and say it ^es in pairs only or in parties of three or four, 
and is of a brownish emour with a black muzzle ; the other sort, which 
they call the Mmaalman, is described as being considerably smaller, of 
a uniform reddish colour, and going in packs of ten or a dozen. They 
hunt in packs and kill wild pig, deer, goats, &c., and occasionally attadk 
cattle. The Hindu sort is in great request among native cattle doctors, 
who consider every atom of its body, induding the bones, but especially 
the stomach, an infallible remedy in rinderpest. It is smoke-dried 
and reduced to powder, and administered either dry or in water. 
Their faith in it is unbounded, notwithstanding that there does not 
appear to bo a single authenticated instance on record of it ever having 
effected a cure. The belief in its efiScacy may have originated with 
the idea when the disease first appeared in Sikhim, that the wild dog 
was in some mysterious manner the cause of it, and the wise men 
acted on the principle of giving the victim a **hair of the dog that bit 
him.” The Nepalese also demare it to be a sure remedy in cysenteiy 
and other diseases mankind is subject to. The natives of the plains 
as well as of the hills believe in and use it, and there is a tradition 
that the Cabul traders have offered a hundred rupees for a Uving or 
freshly-killed wild dog of the Hindu variety. The JUuuatmau sort is 
not generally of so him repute as a medicine, and W some considered 
worthless. 

The Indian marten {Muatda flavigula) is a common animal of a 
rather wide range, being found from the lower slopes up to about 
7,000 feet, usually in pairs, but occasionally in parties of five or sis. 
It feeds on birds, reptiles, and small mammals, and when npportuni^ 
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offers is a robber of the fowbboase to an almost ineredil^ mctent. 
It is also a persistoit robber of bee-hires. In oolonr it is iff a ffark 
brown abore, and paler below, with a white oW and throat and 
yellow breast. It weighs from 4lbs. to 6Ibs. The ydlow-tellied 
weasel {Putmw cathia) is a pretty creature and not; uncommon, about 
3-r4,000 feet It is usually in parties of about half-ardozen, and the 
leader is' the vary incarnation of courage and daring, and will attack 
anything, however large, in defence of its family. It is of a uniform 
dark brown colour above, yellow below, and weighs about 6 oz. 
Hodgson mentions that it Mis exceedingly prized by the Nepalese for 
its service in ridding houses of rats/’ and that it is easily tamed, and 
is trained by the rich ‘'to attack large fowls, geese, and even goats and 
sheep. So soon as it is loosed it rushes up the fowl’s tail or the 
goat’s leg, and seizes the great artery of the neck, nor ever quits its 
hold till the victim sinks under exhaustion from loss of blood.” Others 
arc common, but in the larger rivers only. 

The cat-bear {Akhurm fulgena) occurs from about 7,000 feet 
upwards. It is a vegetable feeder and easily tamed. It is of a 
reddish colour above, darker below, and thq greater part of the face 
is white and the tail is- ringed. Full grown males weigh from 71bs. to 
9|lbs., and measure about 3| feet from the snout to the tip of the 
tail, which is nearly half-a-yard. It is one of the most interesting of 
the Sikhim mammals. The brown bear areiut) occurs at high 
altitudes, rarely below 11-12,000 feet, and the Himalayan black bear 
(Uraua torgmtus) is common from there down to about 4,000 feet. 
It is an undesirable neighbour, as it destroys large quantities of tlie 
native crops, aud at times kills cattle and occuionally the people 
themselves. In many places, but especially in isolated fields in 
the middle of jungle, the natives have to watch their crops when 
ripening to prevent their destruction by monkeys and bears. One 
way of friglitoiiing them is to have a clapper arrangement H.xdd in 
the middle of the field with a string of cane, often several hundred 
yards in length, led inside the dwelling-house from whence it is 
worked, and every time a member of the bouseiiold wakes up he is 
f.Kpccted to give the string a few lusty tugs to set the clapper going. 
The.so arc the only two bears recorded from Sikhim, but tlie Lepchas 
;u-e quite ptwitive about there being a third species, resembling 
(onjinitus in appearance, but considerably smaller, and occurring' at 
lower elevations; down in fact to the bottoms of the lowest valleys, 
but rarely ascending so high as 6,000 feet. It differs also in being 
ariioreal in its habits, aud it is diuadcd nfuch more than the larger 
one on account of its greater activity. It is probably Urtua malt^aum, 
which is recorded from Java through to Chittagong and the Guru 
Hills, and may be found us far west as Sikltim. 
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There is one mole {Talpa mierura) of mndbi the same habits as 
the European one, but does not throw up moIe*hilIs as that species 
does, although it makes its runs near the simace of the ground in the 
same way. It is commonest about 4,00Q feet, but is found as high as 
8,000. The European mole is of doubtful occurrence in SiHiiin. 
There are at least half*a-dozen speciet^ of shrews, induding the 
“ musk-rat,” and eight sorts of rats and mice, two watet'Shrews, and 
a vole. 

Two marmots are found at elevations exceeding 10,000 feet. 
They burrow in the ground and live in small colonies, (me, if not 
both of them, barks like a dog, for which it was often mistaken by 
the European sentries at Gnatong and cowdered a nuisance in con- 
sequence, as they naturally thought it might be a dog along with 
a Wtile Tibetan party for whom they had to keep a sharp low out. 
One porcupine {Hystrix hngieatt^a) is common about 5 — 6,000 feet, 
^here it is very destructive to ^e potato crop. Its flesh is much 
Ized as an article of food. 

The black hill squirrel {Seiurut maerouroidet) is a large handsome 
imal of. the lower forests, occasionally, but rarely, ascending as 
^high as 5,000 feet. It measures 2^ feet from the nose to end of 
the tail, and is of a uniform dark brown on the back and sides, and 
yellowish below. Two smdll brown squirrels are not uncommon 
among the trees and bamboos of the lower and middle forests, and 
a pretty, small-striped species {S, JdeCleUandi^ occurs in the upper 
forests over 5,000 feet. A very handsome flying aqairtel (Pferomt^t 
magnifieut) inhabits the forest between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. The 
head and body measure about 15 inches in length, and the tail over 
20 inches. It is dark chestnut abo ve and orange-coloured below. 
Even adults take not unkindly to confinement. 

The than or Sikhimstag {Cervus affinit) does not, perhaps, occur 
anywhere in Sikhim Proper, but inhabits the Ghumbi Valley and 
country beyond. The »erow or samber stag {Musa ariatotelii) is fre- 

S uent at idl elevations up to 9 — 10,000 feet. The commonest of the 
eer tribe in Sikhim is the barking-deer ( Cervulua aureua), which is 
found from the lowest valleys up to 9,000 feet, and is really excellent 
eating when in good condition. Hodgson says: — "It has no powers of 
sustained speed and extensive leap, but is unmatched for flexibility 
and power of creeping through tangled underwood. They have 
indeed a weasel-like flexibility of spine and limbs, enabling them to 
wend on without kneeling, even when there is little perpendicular 
passage room ; thus escaping their great enemy the wUd dog.” The 
^ative8 bunt it greatly with dogs and bows, und they put bells on 
<'heir dogs for the double purpose of lightening the deer out of their 
hidden refuges and indicating the whereabouts of the dogs. The 
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in winter, mm {Jxmormu Matma) freqnents the rockiest 
ravines over 6,000 feet, while the joral (ItMmknbu ^oral) affects 
•imilar lowditics, bat dcscends to 8,000 feet and is foond up to 8,000. 
The iiwM (Om nakirb) is foond in oontidenble flocb at hi^ 
altitiides. 
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LAMAISM IN SIEHOC. 


Bt L. A. WABOBUk HA 

L— HISTOBIC SXBTOH OF THB LAlfAIC CHUSOB IB SIXBXU. 

TAmaiinn or Tibetan Buddhism is the State relinon of Sikhim, 
. and professed bj tiie majority of me people.* In* 

wS^TsiSdifc**** entering the country about 

two and half centuries ago hare retained the 
temporal power more or less directly in their hands ; and the first 
of the present series of rulers was nominated by the pioneer lamas. 

No detailed account of Sikhim Lamusm has hitherto been pub* 
_ . . . lished.* In regard to the ritual also and general 

•SiJKSjSaf* I I1.T6 HiftoeS from 

such authorities as Kbppen* and Schlagutweit,* as 
I hare epjoyed superior opportunities for studying the subject at first 
bandlwiA bring lamas. 

As Limaism is essentially a priestcraft, I hare dealt with it 
mainly in its sacerdotal aspects, and touch little 
ir^tnrifr^ ** * higher ethics and metaphysics of which 

^ most of the ISmas are wholly ignorant. And 

throughout this paper I use the term ‘‘lama” in its popular sense, as 
a general term for all the dergy of the Tibetan Buddnist Church, and 
not in its special sense of the superior monk of a monastery or sect. 

My special sources of information hare been notes taken during 
sereral risits to Sikhim and a prolonged residence 
** at Darjeeling in the society of lamas. For many 

of the local details I am especially indebted to the 
learned Sikhim lAma U^^n Gy&tshd and the Tibetan LAma Padma 
Chbb Phd, with whom I hare consulted most of the indigenous and 
Tibetan books which contain references to the early history of Sikhim 
and Tibet.' These remacular books contain no rery^ ^stematic 
account either of ^e introduction of Lamaism into Sikhim or of its 
origin in Tibet, and tbeir contents are largely mixed with. my<h wd 
legend; but by careful sifting and comparatire treatment it is possible 


Hie a Bepalete Utelj tattled in Butam Sikhim an not natiTea af Sikhim. 

'For mml notos on Sikhim LEmm-iim after Schlegiotweita the ohief writen are 






aeqoiriog inmrmatioiia Sir Joseph Hooker and Sir 
ZdmH : Die lamaUeh^ EkrarckU mnd Xireke, Berliii» 1869 
Ba SoHLAOummiT: Buddkitm in TiMf London, 1803. 

1 hiTo alao obtained ralnable aid from the Mongol Lima Sheiw 
Tnngiik Wangdin of the Gelnkpa monasterj at Ohoonia and H 
Tahanng of the Bhotija sohoela 
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Indian 

growth. 


Its spread in India. 


Extension 

India. 


oatside 


To Ceylon. 


Burma. 


to a residue urhich may be treated as fairly historical, seeing that 
the periods dealt with are so relatiTely recent. 

Buddhism arose in India and flourished there for about flfteen 
centuries, until it was forcibly suppressed by the 
IbSIa orig^^ Muhammadan invaders in the latter end of the 
growth. 12th century A.D. 

According to the best authorities. Buddhism was founded at 
Benares about the dth century B.C., when the 
Its origin. newly-fledged Buddha preached his first sermon and 
made his first converts on the site now marked by the SamSth stupa. 
The new reUgion soon spread over the North-Western Flrovinces 
r j- Oudh and extended down the Ghtngetio valley 

spTM in n. Bihar. But its wide dissemination dates from 
the epoch of the Gredt Indian Emperor Atoka, in 
inSfc””*" the 3rd centtyry B.C., who had hia capital at the 

city of Patna in Bihar. Atoka made Buddhism the 
State religion ; and, besides diligently promoting it in hia own territo- 
riea, he sent swarms of misaionaiies into neighbour- 
o ejoa. countries to preach the fiiith. From Atoka’s 

Mahendra, Ceylon claims to have ob^ned its 
Buddhism and the Pali alphabet; while the Atoka 
pissionaries Uttara and Sauna are similarly maimed by Burma. 

Buddhism spread through Afghanistan, Cashmere, and its adjoin- 
cmI Af h principalitieB, into Mongolia and China, and 

i.S£5dMo53r’ through China to Japan, exercising on all the 
wilder tribes a marked civilizing influence. It 
ina u .psii. established in China about 61 A.D. 

Up to the 7th century A.D. the people of Tibet were without a 
, written language and were pure savages. Early 

****""*" ** “ century A.D, Was bom Srong-tsan- 

gampo, whose ancestors since two or three genera- 
tions had established their authority ovw Centaal Tibet, and had 
latterly harassed the western boundaries of China; so that the Chinese 
Emperor was glad to make peace with the young prince and gave 
him a princess of the Imperial house in marriage. Srong-tsan-gampo 
had two years previously married the daughter of the King of Nepal; 
and both these wives being bigoted Buddhists, they speedily con- 
verted Srong-tsan-gampo, who under their advice sent to India for 
Buddhist books and teachers; hence dates the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Tibet. 

Four grrat councils are reported to have been held for the sup- 
pression ox heresy, viz.— 

(1) The Council held at Rajagriha under the presidmu^ of 
MahS Ka^apa immediately after Buddha’s death. 


It. Ute .ztennon to 
TilMt. 



psmmTs BDDSBiai. 


(2) The Ooqiual of yaiiUi held aboiit 850 B.G. under Yaduidii*: 

(3) The Connoa of Pibdiputiu (Pitna) held about 260 &C. 

under iiteha’a oraen, with Mog^putm as i»eei* 
denta 

(4) The Coun<^ of Jalandhara held in the let eentuj A.D. 

under the awpioee of Sing Kaniahka of Kaabinir and 
the Panjab. 

The eecond Coundl dealt only with discipline. The third Goundl 
_ ^ . defined the Buddhist canon as now current in 

xiMgiwtidiiiiDa. Ceylon and Burma and Siam. The fourth deyeloped 

exOTcism, and from it arose the DhSrim fotmulte for schism of the 
Northem ” and ** Southern ” schools. 

The Southern school is the more primitiye and purer finrm; it 
M. a . 1 . VI includes the Burmese, Ceylonese, and Siamese 
n«8«aaufnMhooL f^nns of Buddhism. Its sacred languaj^ is Pali. 

The Northem school comprises the forms of Buddhism current 
.iv .. V 1 in Kashmir, Mongolia, China, Manchuria, Japan, 
iktRortiMniMhooL Bhutani^and Sikhim. Its sacred 

language is Sanskrit. 

^e schism ms brought about by the MahSyana doctrine^ a 

itiiMdn theistio aad metaphysioal form of Buddhism ini^ 
itoietdCT. duced by a monk named Asyagmha andj 

advocated by Nigitymui, whose name is most intimately identified 
with it. Its chief work u the Prqfna pAramtVa (Tib. Shtr-ehii^ which 
. recognises sevem grades of theoretical Buddhas 

X s Baton. numerous mvine Bodhisatwas, or beings 

who hare arrived at pwfect wisdom {Bodki), yet consent to remain a 
creature {Batwa) for tne good of men, and who must therefore be 
wonhipped, and to whom prayers must be suldressed. 

MyimUtg^ and mysticum followed necessarily from the growth 
of me Mahiyina school, and its extension amongst 
Additimof a^tho. ^nhippers. lake Hinduism, it 

admitted within the pale the gods and demons of 
the new nations it sought to convert. Myttieim readied its fullest 
. ei^nession in the Tanfyik doctrines (a mixture of 

Mrabeini. jMvBfWotdup and magic) which spread throughout 
India about thO' 6th and Tu century of our era, affecting alike 
Buddhism and ffinduiim. Atya Asadga, a^Buddhistmonkof Pe^war, 
who lived about 800 A.D., is soj^sed to have introduced Tantridsm 
into Buddhism. 

^le Tantriks teach yogism and incantations addressed mostly to 
lemalo enerjgies, by which men may gain miraculous 
powers which may be used for purely selfish and 
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aeoular objects. Just as th^ assigned female energies ’’—the Hindn 
Itinnmaroudmtiei: J^okiu ot dirine mothers— es companions to most 
Imiiia energiei. of the gods, vives were allotted to tiie aereral 
Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 

At an early date Buddhists worshipped the tree under which tiie 
Buddhahood was attained, and the monument 
wSSbyBiK^X whi^ contain^ Bud^’s reUcs, an^^ 

of these two objects together with the Wheel as 
symbolic of the teaching. 

Northern Buddhism had almost reached this impure stage wh4n 
Stota of it was introduced into Tibet about the middle of 

Bnddhiim at time of the 7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsiang states that 
introdnotion to Tibet MshaySna school then predominated in India, 
and tantrik and mystic doctrines irere appearing. 

Lamaism dates from over a century later than tiib first entry (rf 
mi. vsi L w Buddhism into Tibet, and in the meantime tantri* 
Tbe Kiiaeiiakn. greatly increased. About the same time 

the doctrine of the KfQachakra or s^reme Deity, without beginning or 
end, the source of all things, JSuddha Samantdbhaira (inb. Artm-fa 
tang^'f\ was accepted by ue Lamas. 

Lamaism was founded by the wizard-priest Painui SanAhma (Tib. 
The of PATma **The lotus bom;” usually 

UawiiiD. called 1^ me Tibetans <7t(ra RwAoeMP or “The 

Precious Guru;” or simply “ Ouru” the Sanskrit for “teacher.” 

Lamaism arose in the time of King TbT-Srong De-tsan, who 
reigned 740—786 A.D. The son of a Chinese 

ui! * princess, he inherited from his mother a strong pre- 
from .emitaiy Uur. ^ Buddhism. ^ He sent tolidia 

for books and teachers, and commenced a srstematio translation from 
the Sanskrit and Chinese scriptures; and ne built the first Buddl^ 
monastery in Tibet, riz. Samyd (Sam-yas). 

It was in connection with the building of this monastery that Padma 


StofTcCilieTidtto Sambhava first came to Tibet. King ThI-Srong 
Tibet of iti fonnaer, De-tsan’s endeavours to buildwere all mistrated W 

'Ft — ■ .1 1 . .a • 


Gum Bimpochbe. earthquakes which were attributed to demons. On 
the advice the Indian Buddhist monk Shantarakshita, the latter sent 
to the great Indian monastery of Nalanda for the wizard-priest Fladma 
Sambhava of the Togachaiya School, who was a ftmous sorcerer. 

Padma Sambhava, who was a native of Udydna, or Ghazni, a 
«• .... region famed for sorcery, mromptly responded to the 

•SddSn Tibetan king’s request and arrived at Samy^ by 

way of- Katmandu and Kyirong in Nepal, in the 


Jfetm SbgruciMf. 


* Om-ru im*po^Bblie. 




PI Ate I . 


iSrSALOaiCAL 


9 ? lakaxc szen. 


Old 

or Uiirwformwl 
•cHoel. 
NVINOMAPA. 


tem) •reform^ 

achool. 


< We f ormim ' 
icitook 




oumv or UHAmr. 


joar 747 A.D; Wi^ the (Sanak. Vt^) or thmuierhoU ud 
neUs from the M Shajane he vanquuhed and oonTerted the deviU, boilt 
the monastery 749 A.D.y and established the first oommnnity of Ifimas. 

Utmaism may be defined as a mixture of Buddhism with a 

-Umim-dsEMd. mythology, mysticism, 

and magic: the doctnne of mcamate lamas and 
the worship of canonised saints, now such prominent features of 
LSmaism, are of recent origin. It was readily accepted as it protected 
the people from devils. 

Lauaio Sects. 

The lAmaic sects (Plate I) date from the visit to Tibet of the Indian 
Buddhist monk Atisha (1038—1032 A.D.), who 
Nfo^of preached celibacy and moral abstinence, and depre- 

cated the practice of the magic arts. 

The reformed sect was called the Kah-dam-pa^ or those bound 

Tha g-i j ^7 orders,” and three and-a-half centuries later. 

Met. ^ in Tsongkhapa’s hands, it became less ascetic and 

m. a , ™nre ritualistic under the title of Oe-luk-pa, now 

•D^Oe.tuhta. the dominant sect in Tibet. 

The onreforaed. or The unreformed residue were called the i^ytsy- 
Sging-ma^ tna-pa OT “ the old sect.” 

The Gb-luk-fa sect. 

Tsongkhapa* gathered together the scattered members of the Kadam- 
aeeti ita ^ end. boused them in monasteries, under rigorous 
ulieritiee. Teoog- discipline. He made them carry a begging-bowl 
^ and WMr a garment of a yellow colour after the 
fruhion of Indian Buddhists. And be instituted a ritualistic sisrvice, 
in part, apparently, perhaps borrowed from the Nestorian Christian 
missionaries, who were settled at that time in Western China. The 


tutelary deities are Dorje-hjig-3yed, 3De-mchhog and ySang-wa- 
Aduspa ; and the guardian demons are .‘'i»Gh>npo phyag-truk,” or the 
six-armed protector, and Tam-chhen Chhos-gyal. 


The Eabgtupa sect. 

The Hargyupa sect was founded in the latter half of the eleventh 
r ^ century A.D. by LSma Marpa, who had visited 
ynv ^ ^ India and obtained special instruction from the 

Indian pandit Atisha and Atisba’s teadier Naropa. 


^ Akali-dBiD-pB. 

* TiOMhlUpa mtADB Tfoiiffkb& or the Onion Cimntiyp** the dittriot of bit birth in 
Woftom Cninn near the taitom confines of Tibet. His proper name is 6L6-6aang-tak-pa ; 
bnt ha is best known to Europeans bj his territorial title. 

B 2 
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The distinctive features of the Kargyupa sect are that they 
inhabit caves and profess meditation and the follow* 
It, doctrines 

(a) Them guardian deity is ** The Lord of the Black Cloak.”* 

(b) Their tutelary deity is Demchhok* (Skt. Sambhara), or 

Chief of Happiness.” 

(c) Their mode of meaitation or system of mystical insight 

is Chhag-ehhm^ or in Sanskrit Mahikmudra ; and their 
highest teacher is the mythical Dorie-Chbang* (Skt. 
Bajra-dhara)^ or “ the holder of the Dorje.” 

(d) Their hat is called gom-zha pU khgii, or ** the meditation 

hat with the crossed knees.” 


The diagram of Kar>gyupa sec^ (Plate II) shows the relation of the 
^ P sub-sects to the parent sect. The Kar-ma-pazdoptei 

ar-»a.pa. Nylugmapa ter-ma of Las*Aprod-ling-pa. 

The Di-kui^-pa take their title from the Dikung Monastery found* 
Th. n- h ^7 Rinchhen*phun-tshog about the middle of the 

»• ung-pa, century. .Their Nyingmapa ter-ma is Padma 

lingua. 

The Ta-bttig-pa issued from the Dikungpa and take their title 
5;?“ Talung Monastery founded by Ngag* 
dbang-chhos-gyalpo m 1179. They differ from 
their parent ftt-kung-pa in admitting also the ter-ma work adopted by 
the Kar-ma-pa. 

The Duk-pa are of three forms. The oldest is the Upper Duk-pa, 
which originated by /iGro-mgon-rtsang-pa-rgyal-ras 
(The patron of Animals, The Victory-clad Tsang* 

S >) or sPrul sku-dbdng*^sam*wang-po of the Ralung Monastery in 
nam province of Tibet about the middle of the 12th century. To 
emphasize the change the monastery was called i^N^-Ralung, and a 
legend of the thunder-dragon Duk is related in connection therewith. 
It adopted the same ier-tna as the Dikungpa, but there seems some 
other distinctive tenet which I have not yet elicited. The Middle 
Duk^a and the lower Duk-pa arose veiy soon after. 

The Middle Duk-pa took the ierma book of Sangyas*ling*pa. This 
is the form of Kar-gyu-pa which now prevails in Bhutan under the 
name of Duk-pa or Southern Duk-pa, Its chief lama is 2«hab*drung 
Ngag-dbang-nam-gyal, a pupil of **Kun*mkhyen padma dkar*po” or 
** The Omniscient White Lotus,” who, in the 17th century A.D., settled 
at “ fchags rit rta mm ” in ^hutan, and soon displaced the Earthok*pa 
and other forms of Nyingmapa Lamaism then existing in that coipitry. 


\ mgon-po bar-nak. 
> 6&.nicUiog, 


* pb jag^rgya-obhowFpt. 
^ rdo-^o bdihaDg. 







prate II. 

OIAQRAM 8HOWINQ 

IIB AFPIIiIATIOir OF THE SOB-SECTS OP KAB-OTOPl 


C1ZIS3F DIVINITY: 
OORJMHHANa 

INDIA.N PHIIJOSOPJiZBRS; 
TILOPA and NAROPA. 

O. lOM. 

llK)tJND£2R : 

MARPA. 

a TIbtton and fuipll of Naropa. 

B. 1010. I D. 

Founded monaatery of Gn^u-tung. 


MILARA8PA 

(a wandering aacotio who 
founded no monaatery). 
B. 1080. 10.1199. 



L A. WADDELL. DEL. 
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and yrluch are reputed to have been founded there directly by 
himielfi who entered Bhutan vid yZha«-ina gong and loft it b^ mDung- 
teang, and at dgon'tehol jdnUr aro still &ovm his footprmta <Mi a 
rock. 


The Saxta-pa sect. 

The 8akya~pa takes its name from the Sa^kra Monastery in 
Western Tibet, founded by /iKkon*dkOn>iiiobhog> 
rtnr^na. The name 8a-kya' refers to the light 


Ito title. 
Its jqieeiilitiei. 


rgyalpoe The name Sa-kya^ refers to the 
yellow colour of the scanty soil in that locali^, 
which is rocky and almost bare of vegetation. The 
founder mixed together the “old” and “ new” dis« 
pensations in regard to the tanirat^ calling his tantrik system gsang* 
angag«-;^ar*nying, mr “ the newold occult mystei^.” The Ny ingmapa 
books adopted by the Sakya*pa are called Dorje phurpai chhoga; 
and from the newer school were taken Dem-chhok, Dorje'kando, 
Den-aM, Maha«maha<ma-Tab, Sangyd thbpa, and DorjC'dutsi. Its 
special meditative system is “ Lam-Abraa.” Its, guardian demons are 
mgon*po*guror “The Guardian of the Tent” and mg6n>po-2hal. Its 
- . ^ hat is called Sa-shu. Now, however, the Sakya 

' sect is scarcely distinguishable from the Nyingmapa. 

Its sub'sects are as follow 

The Nffor-pa, founded by Gun«gah Zang-po, issued from the 
^ Sakya-pa at the time of Tsongkhipa. Its founder 

discarded the Nynimapa element in its tantrik 
system, retaining only the “new.” It has many monasteries in 
Kham, 

The JUnangrpOj issued from the Sakya-pa, in the person of Je-knn- 
Jinatm- o gah-tol chhok, who was re-inoamated some centuries 

” ' . ^ great historian lama TSranSth, now the 

highest incarnate lama of the Mongols and Chinese. This latter ISma 
TinnUk builtthe monastery of Phttntsholing about a mile to 
the north of Jonang in U^er Tsang, which was 
one of the many seized by the great Dalai Lama Ld-zang gyatsho 
and forcibly converted into a Gelukpa institution. This sect does not 
practically differ from the Ngor-pa. The distinction is only one of 
founders. 

The Npktgmapa peculiarities have already been indicated in a 
„ . . general way. Farther details will be found under 

J^J^ **** entend Sikhim Lamaism. It was the Nyingma 

form of Lamaism which first found its way ^to 
Sikhim about 350 years ago. 
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tuTBODUCnON OF LlllAlSX IHTO SlKHm. 


Legendiiy aceoant 
of the Gnru'e rieit to 
Sikhim. 


Ijhat8ii]i Cbhembo 
discoverod " the holy 
eitee of Sikhim. 

Hif titlei. 


It is beliered in Sikhim that Gnra Rimboohho 
Tisited Sikhim during his travels in Tibet and its 
western border lands. 

The introduction of Lamaism into Sikhim dates from the time of 
Lhattfin cUiembo Lhait&n Chhmho't arrival there about the middle of 
totintrodveedUnw* the 17th Century A.D. By this time Lamaism had 
Urn to SiUun. become a most powerful hierarchy in Tibet, and was 

extending its creed among the Hunalavan and Central Asian tribes. 

LbatsOn Cbhembo was a native of Kongbu in the lower valley of 
the Tsangpo, which has a climate and physical 
appearance very similw to Sikhim. His name 
means '*The great reverend Cod.” His religions 
name is or “ The entirety vie* 

torious Essence of Goodness.” He is also known 
by the title of LhaUUn nam-kha Jig-medf* ot “The Reverend God who 
fears not the sky,” with reference to his alleged power of He 

is also sometimes called Kuaho DK^-chhm Chhemho^ox “The great 
Honourable Dsog-chhen” — Dtog^ekhm^ literally “The Great End,” 
being the technical name for the ^stem of mvstical insight of the 
Nyingmapa, and Kuaho means “ the nonourable.” 

He was bom in the fire>bird year of the tenth of the sixty-year cycles, 

BU .»]; “n • »« Kongta 

'' ' in South-Eastern Tibet. Havue spent many 

years in various monasteries and in travelling throu^out Tibet and 
Sikhim, he ultimately in the year 1648 arrived in Lhassa and obtained 
such great repute bpr his learning as to attract the favourable notice 
of Gyalwa Ngak-'Wang, the greatest of the Grand LSmas, who sho^y 
afterwards became the first Dalai Lama. 

At this time another lama of the Kariok-fin sub-sect came by 
Kangla nangma searching for a path into Sikhim, and also tried 
without sueem the aPrau-gyah-tak (t.e., “ Monkey-back rook,” with 
reference to its semblance to a monkey sitting with hands behind its 
batde) and Dsong-ri, and the western shoulder of aKam-m 
a ridge of “ Kmtu ” which runs down to the Rftthong rivor. Hcl then 
arrivra at the cave of “the very pleasant grove,” and met the saint, 
who told him that as he was not destined to open the northern gate, 
be should go round and try the western. 

Then Lhatstkn Chhembo, traversinff the Eangla nangma and 
, findingno road beyond the cave of Skam-pa Khairuk, 

(24,000 feet), and there blew his kangling, and after 


Kw^niig niasi^fgytL 


I * Iki-Mtiui 


iiUiik Ajigf 




an absenoe two weeks flew down to whm his semnts were ool* 
iMted and guided them by a road vid Dsongri to Norbugaog in Sikhim. 
He axTiTed in Sikbim with two other Npugmapa lamas. By *' the 
. western gate ” of SingUla came a Kartok-pa ISma 

^^Maatiag two other numed Sempah Ohhembo,^ and a lama of the 
Ngadakpa sub^sect, named Rigdsin Chhembo,* who 
had opmed “ the southern eate ” by wav of Darjeeling and Namchi 
respectiyely. The place^ ^ere these tnree lamas met was called by 
the Lepchas Yoi>tam, which means the three superior ones or noble* 
men,” a literal translation of “the three lamas.” 

The three lamas held here a council at which Hlatsiin Chhembo 
Thoir opiftHatiikeiit ■“‘*1 “Here are we three lamas in a new and 
snd coronatioV of a irreligious Country. We must have a * dispenser 
king of sikiDA. of gifjg > *■ ^ king) to rule the coiintiy on our 

behalf.” Then the Ifga^dak-pa l&mA said, “lam descend^ from the 
celebrated TertSn Nga-dak N^ng r41, who was latterly a goyemor ; 
I should therefore he the king.” While the Kartok-pa ISma declared, 
** As I am of r<^al lineage 1 have the ri^t to rule.” Then Hlaii&n 
Chhembo said, “ In the prophesy of Guru Ifimboohhe it is ^tten that 
four nohle brothers shall meet in Sikhim and arrange for its TOvem* 
ment. We are three of these come from the horth, west, and south. 
Towards the east, it is written, there is at this epoch, a man named 
PhUHtthog^* a descendant of brave ancestors of Kham in Eastern 
Ti^t. According, therefore, to the prophesy of the Guru we should 
invite him.” Two messengers were then dmpatched to search for this 
PhUntshog. Going towards the extreme '^t near Gangtok ^ey 
met a man churning milk and asked him his name. He without 
replying invited them to sit down and gave them milk to drink. 
Aner they were refreshed, he said his name was Phlintshog. He was 
then* conducted to the lamas, who crowned him by placing the holy 
water vase on bis head and anointed him with the water ; and exhorting 
him to rule the country religiously, gave him Hlatsdn’s own surname 
of NSmgyd' and the title of ChhS-ggal ^Skt. DKama-ri^ or “ religions 
king.” Phlintshog Namgyd was at this time aged 88 years, and he 
became a lama in Uie same^ar, which is said to have been 1641 A.D. 
In appearance Lhatsiin IB usually represented as seated on a leopard- 
skin mat, with the right leg hanging down and his 
tffMnsM. almost naked— one of bis tities is Hs-nt-lra-oa, 

( un .) <grhioh means “unclad.” His complexion is dark 
Une. A chaplet of skulls enciroles his brow. In his left hand is a 
aknU oup AUm with blood, and a trident topped with human heads 


* 9me-irA ckhM-po. I * «bjia-dak. 

* sl i k ss- p ot or *t^ gmt By* 1 * Pbsatok^. 
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rests in front of the left shoulder. The right hand is in a teaching 
. .. attitude. He is believed to be the incarnation of 

IS iDcarna ion. great Indian teacher Bhima Mitra. 

Development cf LXmaism m SiKmM, subsequent to the epoch of 

Lhatsun Chhembo. 

The religions ousted by Lamaism were the P5n (Bon), usually 

. . . identifiea with Taouism, and the earlier demon and 

s pecu lan les.^ ^ fairy worship of the Lepchas, which can scarcely 
be called a religion. Numerous traces of both of these primitive 
faiths are to be found embodied in Sikhim Lamaism, which owes any 
special features it possesses to the preponderance of tliose two ele- 
ments. Only two sects of lamas exist in Sikhim, viz., the Nyingmapa 
Its scetB. Kargyppa as represented by the karmapa. 

There are no Duk-pa monasteries in Sikhim, nor 
does there seem ever to have been any. 

The Nyimoma-pa. 

The Nyingma-pa^ or “ the old school ” represents the primitive and 

Tfc. unreformed style of Lamaism. It is more largely 

y « -p . tinged with the indigenous pre-Buddhist religious 
practices ; and celibacy and abstinence aTe rarely practised. 

In Sikhim there are three sub-sects of Nying^a-pa, viz. — (1) tiie 
LhatsUn-pa, to which belong most of the monasteries 
Sikhim. “‘’■**®** “ with Pemion^chi at the head ; (2) the Kartok-pa with 
the monasteries of Kartok and Ddling; and (3) the 
Nga dak-pa with the monasteries of Namcbi, Tasbiding, Sinon, and 
Thang-mdchhe. 

The Ter-ma of the Lhah&n-pa is the same as was adopted by the 

LkoMn-pa. Karmapa, viz., the work Id-thS Ling-pa discovered 
(*.«•> composed) by Ja-ithon-pa in Kongbu. But the 
Pe^ongebi lamas also follow the MindoUmg monastery in giving pre- 
eminence to the ter-ma work of Dag-ling-pa as a form of ritual. 

The Eartok-pa^ taking their name from the title of their founder 
Eah-tokf “The Understander of the 
Precepts,” give pre-eminence to the' tertSn work 
lang-eh^ rai chung,* It^ has been suggested by kfr. Pad t ha t 
Darjeeling, proj^ly Ddijeling, may owe its name to thetertbn DOrje- 
ungpa, who visited the Kartok-pa Dd-ling (properly Ddneling) 
monastery in Sikhim, of which the old Darjeeling monasterv was a 
branch. . ” ^ 



* Skth-ftog-pe. 


Vrig-btiia rgof fdaoi. 











ITS SEOra. 


The Nga-dakrpOf also taking their name from their founder “The 
Naa dah-pa Sway or Dominion,” who was of royal 

^ ^ ' lineage, give pre«eminence to the work of 

Rig-d»in g'o dm^ as a code of ritual. 

All sections of the Nyingma-pa agree in professing the creed 
called Dsog-chhen*bo, or “ The Great End ;’’'jlt is 
Specialities of probable, however, that the Sanskrit Maha-joga is 
yingma-pa. ^ ^ intended. This Dsog-chhen-bo doctrine is a purely 
theoretical distinction, in great part relating merely to the posture of 
the hands in meditation and little understood by the great majority of 
the members. The obvious and practical. Nyingma«pa charaoteristics 
are ^a) their special worship of Guru Bimbochhe; (b) their highest 
IQ Kuntuzang po (Skt. Samanta^hadra), “the Highest Goodness;” 
(c) their special tutelary deity is Didt-pa hah gye;* (d) their special 
guardian deity Pal-gdn de-nfja;^ {e) and their peculiar red hat is 
named Ugyinpenzhu, and(,/) with these characteristics they exhibit, as 
a class, a greater laxity in living than any othci sect of lumas. 

By the Nyitigma*pa, the great wizard Guru Ptwa is worshipped as 
“ a second Buddha,” in spite ot his uncelibate life. 
The worship of jjjg gemi-denioniac temper, and his being altogether 
Qu^Euubochhe. admirable traits of Buddha. It 

is just possible, however, that he is painted blacker than he really was, 
for most of the practices and rites which are credited to him were 
really the composition of the iertanz or “ revealers of hidden scriptures ” 
many centuries after his time. He is worshipped under eight forms, 
called Guru Tsen-gye^ or “the eight worshipful 
names of the Teacher.” These, together with tneir 
usual paraphrase, are here given ; — 


forms. 


l.—Guru Padma JungnS* “,Born of a lotus ” for the happiness 
of the three worlds. 

II. — Guru Padma Sambkatia, ‘ ‘ Saviour by the Religious j^ctrine.” 

(N.B . — This title is the pure Sanskrit equivalent of 
No. I.) 

III. — (rsm Padma GgdpOy “ The King of the Three Collections 

of Scriptures ” {Shi. « Tripitaka”). 
lY, — Quru Done Dd-lS.' “ The Dorje or Diamond GomfoHer 
of all.” " 

V. — OuruNyma Od-zer^ “The Enlightening Sun of Darkness.” 
VI. — Guru Shahga Seng-ge, “ The Second oaky a— the Lion,” 
who does the work of eight sages. 


itlong-chhen rtb bbyaai. 
#gni&pa-6kah 6rgj^ 
dptl-mgoa «de 


gn-ra pad-ma ilbynag-fiiafe 
gn-ra rd^e* gio-lod. 
gu-ro Dji-ma Xof sar« 
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yiL—Gwu dok,' The propagator of rdinon in 

the aix worlds— with ‘‘the roaring lion’s voice. 

VIII.— (ram Chhoff-Se.* ‘’The Ck>nvover of knowledge 

to all worlds.” 

The chief monastery of the Pemiongchi sect and its associated 
ISmas is at Mindolling in Central Tibet. The chief 
H^moDutoriMSf mpnastery of the Kartok*pa is at Der«ge in Kham 
’ (Eastern Tibet), celebratea for its excellent prints ; 
and that of t)ie Nga dak-pa at Dor|e-tak, the greatest of the Nyingma-pa 
head-ouarters, about two days’ journey south-east of Lhassa. Until 
reoentiy, PemioMchi was in the habit of sending batches of its young 
limas to Mindoinng for instruction in strict discipline and rites ; but 
since some years this practice has been allowed to lapse. 


The Kabuapa sub-sect. 


The Karmapa, as wo have already seen, was one of the earliest 
sub-sects of the Kargyupa. It differs from its parent, 
Eanwp* in 8ik- Kargyupa in the adoption of the Nyingma “hidden 
revelation” found in Kongbo, and entitled Le-to 
Ling-pa or “ the locally-revealed merit.” And from the Duk-pa, 
another sub-sect of the Kargyupa, it differs in not 
Tmti. having adopted the Nyingma tertdn works Padma 
ling-pa and Sangyd ling-pa. The Kamapa sect was founded by 
Milaraspa's pupil Uaiigchug doije. Their chief monastery is at Tu-liing 
tshur phu, founded in llu8 A.D. and about one day’s journey to tho 
north-west of Lliaso. They are Kargyupas who have retrograded 
towards tho Nyingma-jm practices. Marpa, the nominal founder of 
the Kargyupa sect, was married, and few of the Karma-pa lamas are 
celibate. 


The first Karmapa monastery in Sikhim was built at Ralang 
about 17ii0 A.O. by the Sikhim ruler Gyur-med 
****'’****‘®** Nanigyal at the special request of tho Ninth Kar- 
mapa Grand Lomar-dBung-chug-rdorjo — in Tibet 
daring a piWimoTO of the king in Tibet. Their other monasteries 
are -at Ranit» and Phodang, and the “Fhodang” monastery in the 
Bhotiya iatti of Darjeeling which is a chapel of ease to Phodang. 

Tho central image in a Karmapa temple is usually that of the 
_ founder of the sub-sect, viz.. Karma “ Bakshi,” 

eir mp ei. othmwise their temples do not differ from those of 

thq Nyingma-pa sect. 


gs-ra 8«Bg*s« 4gn (grags. 


* gn-r« Up*Uu mekliog Sird. 
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and (0y ihe 80«oailej ^*ffompa» ” found«d u w n««r 
villasea. Theie latter are, as a rule, merdy temples with 

one or more priests engaged in mioistering to the reugioos wants oi 

^^^The^w great oaves of Sikhim hallowed as the hradirional abodes 
of Gnru Rimbochhe and lihats&n Ghhmhb6« and 
TiwfoargrMtetTtt the objects of pilgrimage even to iSmas from 
ofsikhim. Tibet, are distingudied according to the four 

cardinal points, via. — 

The Nokch XAa-n* aytis^ oA«, or '^the old caye of God’s hilli” 
It is situated about three dayi^ joum^ to the north 
of Tending, along a most dimonlt path. This is 
the most holy of the series. 

The South JTsA^ Som pfri,* or “ cave of the oconlt fairies.” 
Here it is said is a hot spring, and on the rook are 
many f oo^[irints ascribed to the fturies. 

The F/ pkt,* or “ secret cave.” It lies between the Ten. 
dong and Mainom mountains, about five miles from 
Tangang. It is a vast cavern, reputed to extend by a 
Infnica^tobothTendongandltainom. Peojde^in 
with torohM about a quarter of a mile. Its height 
varies from five feet to <me hundred or two hundred 

The p*s,* or « cave of Great Happineas.” It is 

in the snow nesr Jcmgri, and only reachable in the 
autumn. 

« Gdmna,” ashes been noted, means «a solHiry plaiw,” and most 
of the gdmpas still are found m solitary plaoes. 

Th* osmft, «r ao. Isolation from the world has always been a dssider- 
autny stop*. ^ Buddhist monks; not m an act of self* 

ounisbment, but merdy to escape mundrae temptationa ^ 

” The extreme isolation of some of the gOmpas bM its Munterpart 
in Europe in tiie Alpine monastenss amid the ever* 
itiiMietkn. saows. One of tiisse gfimpa is Tfi-lung, 

which for the greater wot of the yew is q^ent off ffm o^ 
world, and at SJouraWe times is only reaehaUe from the south ly a 

> teie.]dna 1 I * I * 1 
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path of rope and bamboo ladders leadin^f across the foce of 
precipices. Thus its solitude is seldom broken bj visitors. The 
remote and almost inaccessible position of many of the Sikhim gSmpas 
> renders mendicancy impossible ; but begging-with-bowl seems never 
to have been a feature of Lamaism, even when the monasteiy adjoins 
a town or village. 

The site occupied by the monasteiy is usually commanding and 
frequently picturesque. It should have a free out* 
Conditioninecemry |oq]j tjjg (jjjst to catch the fiitt rays of the rising 
” ‘ sun. The monastery buildintfs Aould be built in 
the long axis of the hill, and it is desirable to mve a lake in ^nt, 
even though it be several miles distant. These two conditions are 
expressed in the couplet 

Back to th% hill-rock, 

And front to the tarn.”' 

The door of the assembly room and temple is eateris parUmt 
built to face eastwards. The next heist direction is south-east, and 
then south. If a stream directly drains the site or is visible a short 
way below, then the site is considered bad, as the virtue of the place 
escapes by the stream. In such a case the chief entrance is maoe in 
anomer direction. A waterfall, however, is of very good omen, and 
if one is visible in the neighbourhood, the entrance is made in that 
direction, should it not be too far removed from the east. 

The monastic buildings cluster round the temple, which is also 
used as the Assembly Hall or du-khang, and coire* 
biSSings!^**" ** ** spends to tho vHuira of the earlier Buddhists. 

The temple building and its contents form the 
subject of the next chapter. Most of the outer detached buildings 
are dormitories for the monks, and have nothing to distinguish then, 
from the ordinary bouses of Sikhim, except, perhaps, that their 
surroundings are sometimes a trifle cleaner and more con^ortable 
looking, and occasionally a few flowers are to be seen. Qne elderly 
monk and twp or three novices usually occtipy one house, and eadn 
house cooks ijls own meals independently, as there is no common 
refectory in tlie snmll monastic establishments of Sikhim. The menud 
lay servants are usually housed some distance o£ 

Lining the approawes to tiie monastery are rows of tall “prayer” 
.. .. flags, and several large lichen-olad ohhortens and 

***"*~’^ l^mendong monuments. 


* iVjib ri bng dug, mdvok ri wtdio. 



TUB OQimL 


The chkorteMf' Kterallj^xeoepiade forofferinge’* (Skt. iTv^erMo, 
OktSijfa or stapa'), are solid conical sthictiiree 
’ ' oiie^Iy intendea as relie-holders, hat now are 


oiigi^ly^ 


as relie-holdersi hat now are 


mostly erected as cenotaphs in memory of Bnddha or 

and they hare a saggestirely fanereal appearance. The original form 


ly fanereal appearance. The original form 
of the stupa was a simple hemis^ere with 
its conyoxity upwards and crowned hy one 
or more umhrellas. Lattm'ly they h^me 
more complex and elongatea, especially in 


regard to their capital^ ^ The details of 
/ \ many of the Lamaio Chaityas are oapaUe 

/ \ of an elemental interpretation! synmolio 

/ \ of the five elements into whidi a body is 

■\ resolved on death. Thus! vid$ figure in 

\ margin modified ftom Bemosati* the lowest 

f FIRE \ section, a solid rectangular hlodk, typifies 
tho solidity of the corM, above it water is 
^ \ -represented by a gleboy jfrg by a triangnlar 

’ \ tongue, air by a crescent — ^the inverted 

^ ^ and by an acumi- 

/ \ nated cirde. The Gbaityas of Sikhim are 

\ mainly of two forms. Each chhorten 

I consists of a solid hemisphere— -the ^e 

I relief-holder — which stands on a plinth 

j oi several steps. The hemisphere is 

, ^ surmounted by a narrow neck bearing 

I " in a lotus-leaved basin a graded^ cone 

j usually of 13 tiers, which are considered 

to represent umbrellas— the symbol of 
; royalty ; they are by others said to re- 

' present the 13 Bodhisatwa heavens of 

Sfepalese Buddhist cosmography.* And 
the whole is topped by a horizontal disc bearing a smaller veracal disc 
set within a crcscont, which popularly are said to typify the sun and 
moon, but which may have the elemental character weady noted. 

In die most common form, the.-hemiisphere has its carved surface 
directed downwards. The second form especially common in Nepal, 


^ mchhod rtoo. ^ 

9 jbd^garhka (Pali Da-goba) s relic receptacle. Clattjfa (as M -I- it jai s to 
Leap togetlier, aaMmiid) came afterwaida to be called etepa(t|») •»<! “ Wi 
Thmpa or Ttdgarlj Sim. bet waa eapedallj applied to a reli^bolder ia aa 
Aeaemb^ Halls wSUe eiM denoted the larger oae in the opea air. 

* JFbae Heae A Ghigk TITT, - 

* Hodosok’s Eteaya oa the Laagaagee. dc., of Hepal aad Tibet, iMd. 1874, page 80. 
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bean a closer resemblwce to the older form of stupa, but its oamtal is 
more elongated, and it and the cone or pyramid is separatea from 
the hemuphere by a square neck which beam on each nee a pair of 
eves whira typify omniscience. In the wealthier monasteries the 
enhortens are occasionally whitewashed. 

The most holy chhorten in Sikhim is at Tashiding, the largest of 
the group figui;ed by Hooker.^ So sacred is it that 
cbhartS*** the mere act of beholding it is supposed to cleanse 

from all sin, according to its name. Its full title is 
Thong-wa rang U* or “ Saviom by 'mere sight.” It owes its special 
sanctity to its reputedly containing some of the funereal granules* of 
the mythical Buddha antecedent to Shakya Muni, viz.— t>*suay,* the 
relics having been deposited there by Jik-mi Pawo, the incarnation 
and successor of LhatsUn Chhe^ibo. As a result of this repute it is a 
favourite object of pilgrimage. 

The mendonga are faced with blocks bearing in rudely cut characters 
the six-syllabled mystic sentence “ Om manipadm 
Mtn mgt. the same which is revolved in the “ prayer- 

wheels.” And occasionally it also bears coarsely outlined figures of 
the three favourite protecting divinities of Lamaism, the Ri-sum GonpOf 
or ** the Three Dtfenaorea Fidei,'* viz. — the four-banded Chiriai ( 1 ^. 
Avdhkiia\ Jai-gan^ (Skt. Mtti^gotha)^ and Ch&kna Dorye (Skt. 
Btf^apSni). As it u a pious act to add to these “ tnani” slabs, a mason 
is kept at the larger temples and places of imecial pilgrimage, who 
carves the necessary number of stones according to the order and 
at the expense of the donating pilgrim. 

The above monuments must always be passed on the right hand, 
Pradakthina mode according to the ancient Hindu ceremonial of 
of putiBg religious prodakahtm, as a tribute of respect. And thus it is 
buildiogs. that the prayer cylinders must always be turned 

in a similar direction. 

In addition to the foregoing objects there is frequently found in 
the vicinity of the monastery a stone seat called a 
mas rono. “throne ” for the head lama while giving al-freaeo 
instruction to his pupils. One of the reputed thrones of Lhatsttn 
Chhembo exists at the rmniongebi chhorten, where the camp of visitors 
is usually pitched. 


* Himalayan Jourg,^ Vol. I, page 320. 

* MthoDg wa imDff grol. 

’ It is beliered by the iSmas that on the burnisg of the body of a Buddha no 
mere ash results, but two rarieties of nodule^hicb.are named (a) pka^duwfg 
small white Bced*like granules (6) riny-mlg yellowish larger nodules from the 
bones, and of these an enormous quantity are forthoouing. Itis the former 
which are said to be preserred in the great Tashiding Ohai^a. 

«dodaning. 
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There ia no regular asylum for animals rescued from the butdior 
F,, — *>“® P«»®“ ^ding death. 0^ 
sionally such ransomed cattle are to be found it 
the neighbourhood of monasteries where their pennon*ezpeD8es have 
, been coyered by a donation from the par^ cured. The animals hayc 
their ears bored for a tuft of coloured ran ae a distinctiye maiic. 

Not hr from most monasteries are &tile fields of murwa {Bkiumt 

„ «... eoroeana) firmn which is made the country beer, 

a beyerage which the Sikhim monks do not deny 

themselyes. 

In the following table is giyen, what is described as, a complete 
a-Li.- ^ monastmies in natiye Sikhim with the 
0f ^0 monks in each, from official infer* 
Station supplied by Lama Ugy^n GyStsho 

LM of MmuitrUo in Sikkim. 






<1 

lam 

i 

Map name. 

yemacolar name* 

Meaning of the name. 

i^i 

W 



1 I Bug* Ciieiliag 


Pentiongehi 


Tuoidiog 


j^ohinpong 

lOheuig tOBg 


6kr»-thu«lding 


piu-raoB 

rio-^ennmogf 

ra^laog 

mad-lif 

Bam-tok 


Tk# placffi of Moret ipellf ••• 

Tke Hermit’s cell ••• 

The sublime perfeot lotos 
The Tsfn’s house 
(Tie large Taskiiing Umple 
is the temple of the relisrioas 
king or " bkarma rega.) 

The sap]>res8or of intense fear 
The precious knoll 


(tson-thang 



Setsu pern ••• I erkhah ^<>4 n ••• 


14 

14 


E 

17 I Phensung 


thang m4-ohhea 
rdolung 
rab-krten pling 
phan-ksang 

kkah-rtog 

rdOijfliDg 

pyangsgMg 

kla-brang 


A Lepoha Tillage name 
The enapel rojal 
The Meadow of Marriage (of I 
the two rifeii), or of Hc^e 
Phagmo. 

The noble heaTen-reaohing 
monatain. 

The large plain ••• I 

The stonj rall^ ••• I 

The high strong plaoe see I 

The excellent banner or good 
bliss. 

The Xartok (founder of a 
schism)* 

** The stonj site ”or the plaoe of 
the *' Horjeling ’* tertdn. 

**The cliffj ridge^or ** the luokj 
ridge.” 

The iMBa's dwelling 

••• I 


8 

80 8 
80 80 
40 18 

40 80 

40 100 
8 


1788 4 

1760 ! 80 
1840 
1840 


1841 10 
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1 

Map name. 

Vernacular name. 

Meaning of the name. 

Date of 
building* 

Number ofD 
mooka. p 

22 

Lachung 

pon«po agang 

• •a 

The Ben's ridge 

1860 

8 

28 

Lintse 

ihun-rtae 


The lofty summit 

1860 

16 

24 

8inik 

zl-mig 

• •a 


PI:!*!*! 

80 

26 

Eingim 

ri-cfgon 


Hermitage hill 

p(;|i|l 

80 

26 

Lirigthem 

ling-tham 


A Lcpcha Tillage name 


20 

27 

Changho 

rtsaff-nge 9 



BRH 


28 

Lachen 

La-cnlien 

aaa 

The big pass 


8 

29 

Giatong 

zi-hdttr 

aa« 


1860 

8 

80 

Liogtiui 

ling-bkod 

• a* 

The uplifted limb 



81 

Fadie 

4phas<l rgjfl 

• at 

The sublime rictor 

i-Tl 

8 

82 

Nobliog 

nub.gliDg 

aaa 

The weitem place 

|:iJ 

5 

83 

Namcbi 

rnam-rtse 

• aa 

The aky-top 

1836 

6 

84 

Pabia 

dpa-AbUAog 

aaa 


1876 


35 

Singtam 

aing-ltam 

— ■ a ■ ' 

aaa 

A Lepcha village name 

1884 

6 


In addition to the monasteries in this list are several religious 
buildings called by the people gbmpas, but by the lamas only hh-khang 
or temples, such as D^-thang, Ke-dum, &c. 

The oldest monastery in Sikhim is Dub-de, founded by the pioneer 
lama Lhatsttn Chhembo. Soon afterwards shrines 
tenrs* moow* secm to have been erected at Tashiding, Pemiongchi, 
and Sang-nga-chhb*ling over spots consecrated to Guru 
Kimbochhe, and these ultimately became the nuclei of monasteries; 
Sangngachhuling and Pemiongchi being first built. As Sanragachhb* 
ling is open to members of all classes of Sikhim* 
*** Bhotiyas, Lepchas, Limbus, and also females and 
even deformed persons, it is said that Pemiongchi 
was designed, if not actually built, by Hlatsttn Chhembo as a high* 
class monastery for fa-sang or “ puro-monks” of pure Tibetan race, 
celibate and uiidcformcd. Pemiongchi still retains this reputation 
for the professedly celibate character and good family <'i its monks; 
and its monks alone in Sikhim enjoy tiie title of {a-aur^, and to 
its Ifiinn is reserved the honour of anointing with holy*water the 


reigning sovereign. 

The great majority of the monasteries belong to the Nyingmapa 
sub-sect of LhatsUn-pa, only Namchi, Tashiding, 
' SinUn, and Thangmochhe belonging to the 
Kgadakpa sub-sect, and Kartok and DO-ling to 
the Kartokpa sub-sect of Nyingmapa. All of these are practically 
subordinate to Pemiongchi, although Namchi and Kartok gbmpas are 
nominally the heads of the Ngadakjia and Kartokpa respectively. 
Pemiongchi also exercises supervision over the Lmicha gompas of Ling* 
, , them, Zimik, and Phaggyo. Lepchas arc admissible 

ciK a mounurii f. RigUn as Well as Sangngachhuling. Nuns 
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are admitted to a few monasteries, bat their number is extremely 
» small, and individually they are illiterate, old, and 

decrepit. 

Only three monasteries belong to the Karn>».pa, viz., Ralang, 
Ramtek, and Fhodang, and of those Phodang is now in reality the 
chief, although Ralang is the }^ent monastery. 

At present the most flotirishing monasteries in Sikhim are the 
Nyingmapa, Pemiongcbi, and the Karmapa Phodang. 

The names of the monasteries, as will be seen from the translations 
given in the second column of the table, ore mostly 
in(Swterie?.” ” Tibetan and of an ideal or mystic nature, but some 
are physically descriptive of the site, and a few are 
Lepcha place-names also of a descriptive character. 

'! he lamas number nearly one thousand, and are very numerous in 
Proportion of isinas Proportion to the Buddhist population of the country, 
to ^0 nuddhiBt popu. In 1840, Dr. Campbell estimated* the Lepchas and 
****®“* Bhotiyas of Sikhim at 3,000 a*.^ 2,000 respec- 

tively; but Mr. White in his census of Sikhim in March 1891 gives 
the population roughly as — 

Lepchas ... ... ... ' 5,800 

Bhotiyas ... ... ... 4,700 

S^epalWe, &c. see ••• see 19,500 

30,000 


As the Nepalese are all professing Hindus, the lamas are now 
dependent on the Bhotiyas and Lepchas for support, and we thus get 
a proportion of one liimaic priest to every 10 or 11 of the indigenous 
population. But this docs not represent the full priest-force of those 
two races, as it takes no count of the numerous devil-dancers and 
Lepcha priests patronized by both Bhotiyas and Lepchas. 


IIL-THE TEMPLE ARD ITS OONTERTS. 

The temple had no place in primitive Buddhism. It is the out- 
_ , come of the worship of relics and images, and dates 

The Temp e. from the later and impurer stage of Buddhism. 

Its proper name is LM-khSng or God’s house but as it serres 
the purpose of an assembly room and school, it is 
ito naines. .called respectively (a meeting-room) 

and Taug-lak-khif^ (an academy), although the former name is 
strictly applicable only to the hall in tho lower flat in which the 
monks assemble for worship. 


7%0 Oruntal, page 13 


* Adu-kkaoge 


I ’ ytiug-lag-kluuig. 
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It is the chief and most eonspicaous buildinf^ in the monastery and 
isolated from the other buildings. It is usually 
Hztenor. guiTOunded by a paved path to allow of pious circum* 

ambulation, and it is sometimes shaded ny a cypress tree. Built in 
the Sikhim style of architecture, it is a heavy ungainly building with 
squarish base, tapering whitewashed stone walls, and a nuge projecting 
flattish roof of thatched bamboo. In the wealthier monasteries the 
'thatch has lately been replaced by corrupted iron, which does not 
improve the appearance of the building. As the wide projecting eaves 
render the roof liable to be blown off, the latter is tied down to the 
ground at the four comers by long pendant ropes. The roof is sur> 



They are emblematic of the thnbrella-banner of victory and good 
fortune. The building is usually two stories in height witn an outnde 
stair on one flank, generally the right, leading to the upper flat. In 
front is an upper wooden balcony, the beams of which are rudely 
carved end its doors variously ornamented.” The necessary orienta- 
tion of the building has already been noted. 

In approaching the temple door the visitor must proceed with 
his right hand to the wall, in conformity with the Hindu ceremonial 
custom of prt^aJahina already noted. In niches along the base of 
the building, about three feet above the level of the path, are some- 
times inserted rows of prayer-barrels which are turned by the visitor 
sweraing his hand over them as he proce^. 

The main door is entered by a short flight of steps. On ascending 
- the steps, the entrance is at times screened by a 

n ranee. large curtain of yak-hair hung from the upper 

balcony, which servos to keep out rain and snow from the frescoes 
in the vestibule. 

Entering the vestibule, we find its gateway 
guarded by several fiendish figures. These are— 

I. — The Demon of the Locality, usually a Tain or male demon 
of a red colour, but differing in name according to the 
locality. 


Veitibule figures. 


‘ I * rgyal-mtshan. 

^ At reiuioDgchi tlie balcony doors contain paint ^ representations of the seren 
precious things of a unirersal emperor (CAalri'atfai'ta r&jd)^ such as Sh&kyfi was 
to have been had be not become a Buddha; vis.— (1) the precious wheel (fi) 
the precious white elephant ; (3) the precious ftjrlug horse : (4) the precious 
gem; (6) the precious general; (6) the precious minister; and (7) the precious 
wife. These objects are frequentlj figured in the base of images and pictures 
of Buddha. St^ also Chapter Vp page 


BmLDIHO um TER1B0U. 


m 


IL— Especially yieioas demons of a mote or less local obarabter. 
Thus, at Pemiongclii is the Skuk-iin with a Inown 
&ce and seated on a white elephant He was foraerly 
the learned Uma Fenchhen SiJd*nami giakt-pa. who baiag 
falsely ohai^ with lioentioas living and deposed, his 
spirit on his^th took this actively malignant form and 
wreaks his wrath on all who do not worship him— inflict* 
ing disease and accident 

III. — A pair of hideous imps, oneonmther side, of a red and bluish* 

black colour, respectively, named XlkMg or Skmia Jlfor* 
nak,^ who butcher their victims. 

IV. — Here are sometimes jMrtrayed the twelve aerial 

nymphs peculiar to Tibet, who sow disease and who were 
among the chief flends subjugated by “ The Guru.” 


Confronting the visitor in the vestibule are the four colossal 
images (frescoes) of tiie Kings of the Quarters, who 
a! *ho Universe and heavens against the outer 

^ demons. Th^ are clad in full armour and of 

defiant mien. Two are placed on each side of the doorway. Their 


names are— 


1. ,Yol*khor smn^ (Skt DhfUtMrithfra), the white guardian of 

the east and mng of the Gandharvas (Dri*za). 

2. Pbag*kye>^' (Skt Virk/^haX the yulow nnardian of the 

south and King of the KumbbSndas (Grol*bnn). 

3. Jd*mi*BaDg* (Skt VHpik»ha\ the red guardian of the west 

and King of the (ALu). 

4. Nam*th6-er4' (Skt miravaaa), the green ^ardian of the 

norib and King of the Takshas (pNod>sbyin). 

Sometimes the guardian of the nortii is given a yellow, and tiie 
guardian of the south a green, complexion, according to the later 
fashion of the gdlukpa, thus making the complexion of the guardians 
to ooinmde with the mytiiio colours of the quarters. 

Hi the smaller temples vriiich possess no detached Jfmt IkMang, 
. . one or more huge Mmi* prv^er*barrels are set at 

rnTtMniftu. ^ ^1 audmeohanica^revolved 

by,lay*devoteea, earii revolution beiim announced by an aflued lever 
striking a bell. As the bells are of different tones and are struck 
alternately, they form at times a not unpleasant chime. 


• ki.ktnsAuMBag; | 'yoltthortinag. .| * Mum «^si>ss. 

*mnnigbt$ag. i * iumthoiifH. 

* eoaaUMOBaMmtofthmrvoBtiisiDf to* "OmmM" fomdiifWflifaW. 

0 2 
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Central 

images. 


triad of 


The door is of massive proportions, sometimes rudely carved 
and ornamented with brazen bosses. It opens in 
halves, giving entry directly to the temple. 

The temple is a large hall, with a doable row of pillars separating 
- . it into a nave and two aisles, and the nave is ter^ 

n erior. minated by the altar— rtrfe diagram (Plate IV). The 

whole of the interior, in whichever direction the eye turns, is a mass of 
rich colour, the walls to right and left being covered with frescoes of 
deities, saints, and demons, mostly of life-size, but in no regular order; 
and the beams are mostly painted red, picked out with lotus rosettes 
and other emblems. The brightest of colours are used, but the general 
effect is softened in the deep gloom of the temple, which is dimly lit 
only by the entrance door. 

Above the altar are placed three colossal gilt images in a sitting 
attitude, “ The ybree Rarest Ones or trinity of the 
Lamas. These three images should be Shaki/a Muni 
in the centre, with Guru RMoehhc to the left (of the 
spectator) and OM-risiio the right. Shaky a Muni is of a yellow colour 
with blue curly hair, and is occasionally attended 
by standing figures of bis two chief disciples, 
his left and Shariputra on his right, each with 
an alarm-staff* and begging-bowl (Tib.. Hhm~sed, 
Skt. Patra) in hand. Guru Rinibochlte or Piidma 
JungnS (the Lotus-born) (Plate V) usually sits in front of a screen of 
lotuses and wears bis typical mitre-like hat shaped in the fashion of a 
lotus flower. He holds a dorje (the thunderbolt of Indra, the Hindu 
Jove) in his right hand and a human skull-cup of blood in his left, 
and resting on his left shoulder is a trident decorated with human 
heads. He is almost always attended by his two ministering wives, 

HistwowiT.. Tibetan fairy Khando Ye-sJie Tslw-gyal^ 

holding a skull-cup of blood on his left, and the 
Indian Lha-ehatn Mandarwoa, holding a jar of wine for the Guru’s use 
Che-resi. . Chi-risi^^ the patron god of Lamaisoi 

and of Tibet, and incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
U represented white in colour, with four I^ands, the front pair of 
which are joined in devotion, while the upper right hand holds a 
crystal rosary, and the upper left a lotus flower. 


Shakja. 

Maugdalputra on 
Guru Rimbochhe. 


‘ The title ** Chief of Rarity aecmi to have been the name of an imligenous Tibetan 
god. 

• This IS a stall (Tib. Khar^sil, Skt. surmounted by 9 to 12 jingling rings, 

carried in the bund of the Indian Ruddhist monk, to u aru the villagers uf iii\ 
approach when he went a-begging, bowl in hand. 

^ rpyun-ra9*y2ig9. 
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Plate IV. 


GROUND PLAN OP A SIKHTM TEMPLE 



1. Fresco of Locality demons. 

3 Zhk^ng 2£aT-nak 

3 . „ Guardian Kings of Quarters. 

4. Prayer-barrels. 

6. station of Cliho-timba or ProTOst Mar- 
shal. 

6. Table for tea and soup. 

7. Seat of Chbd*tiiDba« 


8. Scat of water-giver. 

9. Seats of monks. 

10. Seat of Dorjo L6-pun. 

11. M Umdsd or Chief Celobrant. 

19. M King or Abbot Viiitant. 

18. Site wliM* tay-figaw «t ««!»“»• *“‘*' 

14. Lmim’ toUei. 

15. Idoli. 


Stair. 

















m 
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This order of tiie images ist howeyer, .seldom observed* :lIosft 
frequency in NyingmajM temples the dhi^ place is giysn to -tlia 
Ouru, and this is juiced hy his own ^tement ^at he was a seemd 
Budd^ sent by ShSkya Muni speoially to Tibet and SiUnmi ai 
Buddha himself had no leisure to go there. Sometimes SUtttya’s 
image is absent, the third image in suoh ease being usuallk the Isoafnl 
Buddha OpS>med (Skt. The Boundless laghQ or Tso>pi> 

med (Skt. iimtVayiw, Unlimited Life), each with hands joined in the 
support of a begging-bowl (AAm-m) or holy-water yase resp^^y. 
Tse-pa-med) the god of long life, u .alw^ orowned. In Marmapa 
temples the chief j^e is giyento the founder of theEannapasulMMOt, 
namely. Karma wkshi. 

Banged on either side of this triad are the other large images 
... of the temple. The following are enpemally com* 

OtbttiinigM. 


Ihtye-phSifmo (Skt. Vqfravarab)-~*‘ The Sow-&ced Lady Dotje; ” 
when with three heads, the left is that of a sow. 

J>Sl-tna^ rSkt. The Unloosener” or Deliyeress— -the Virgin- 

mothor, ana in other aspects the wife, of the Buddhas and ^ 
Bodhiiratwas. Further particulars regarung her and her worship are 
giyen in Chapter IV, page 313, et »eg, 

Chak-^ (Skt. r({;Vayflni)->“The Wielder of the Thunderbolt’* 
(t.s., Jupiter), with imlifted bolt. 

Jam-yang (Skt. Mai^ghota)— I* Thn god of Mystio Wisdom,” with 
the flaming sword of l^ht in his right hand and the lotus-supported 
book of wisdom in left. 

CM-rSti (Skt. Avahkita)^** The Seer with keen eyes,” in his ttsual 
four-handed form; or with eleven heads and a thousand arms, each 
with an eye in the palm. This is the great " God of Mercy,” one of 
whose titles is The Great Pitier”— his thousand eyes and arms graphi- 
caUy represent his being eyer on the outlook to discoyer distress and to 
succour the troubled. This Bodhisatwa, together with the foregoing 
two, namely, Jam-yang and Ghak-dor. are the especial Defen$or$i 
iWst of Dunaism under the title of Rik-sum-gon-po or ’’The Triad 
Ftoteetors.” 

Seng‘dong-ma-‘**TbB lion-faced Goddess.” 

jtang-ekken-daS-nga— The chief ” country-god of Sikhim,” of red 
colour, carrying a gyaltshdn or banner of yiotory, and mounted on a 
wUtelion. f Plate VI). 

His dwelUng place is the mountain from which he takes his 
name— risighes “ Kanchinjingna.” This graceful mountain, second in 
height only to Eyerest, was formerly in itself an object of worship, as 
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it towen high above everv other object in the country, and is the first 
to receive uie rays of the rising sun and the last to part with tire 
setting sun. KangehhendtSi^a literally m^s ** the five repositories or 
ledges of the great snows,” and is physically descriptive of its five 
peaks — the name having been given by the ai^oining Tsangpa 
Tibetans, who also worshipped the mountain. But Lhatsttn Cbhemno 
gave the name a mythological meaning, and the mountain was made 
to become merely the habitation of the god of that name, and the five 
repositories” were real store-houses of the god’s treasure. The peak, 
which is most conspicuously gilded by the rising sun, is the treasury 
of gold, the peak which remains in cold grey shade is the silver 
treasury, and the other peaks are the stores of gems and grain of 
sorts and holy books. Tnis idea of treasure naturally led to the god 
being physically represented somewhat after the style of “the god of 
wealth)* He is on the whole a I'ood-natured god, but rather impassive, 
and is therefore less worshipped than the more actively malignant 
deities. For further particulars of his worship, see Chapter VI on 
“ Demonolati^,” page 355. 

Lhi-is&n Vhhmho^ the pioneer lama of Sikhim; or other lama-saint 
of Sikhim, or of the special sect to which the temple belongs. 

The alleged existence, by Sir Monier Williams* and others* of 
images of Gorakhnath in Tashiding, Tumlong, and other Sikhim 
temples m quite a mistake. No such image is known. The name 
evidently intended was Guru Rimbochhe. 

The large images are generally of gilded clay, and the most 
artistic of these come from Pd-to or “Paro” in 

se o imsgei. A few are of gilded copper and mostly 

made by Newaris in Nepal. All are consecrated by we introduction 
of pellets of paper inscribed with sacred texts. 

Amongst the frescoes on the walls are displayed the Niden 
- chu-fukf or the sixteen discmles of Buddha; and 

also numerous lama-saints of Tibet. 

There are also a few oil-paintings of divinities framed in silk 

- « of grotesque dragon pattern with a border, from 

P“ within outwards, of “the primaiy” colours in their 

K catic order of red, yellow, and blue. These pictures have mostly 
brought from Tibet and Bhutan, and are sometimes creditable 
qiemmens of art. 

The general plan of a temple interior is shown in the foregoing 
diag]^. Along each side of the nave is a long low 
cnwion about t&ee inches high, the seat for tlm 


Flu of iatorior. 


' SvMkim, pogo 490. 

* CitanRU, J. A. A A., 1049; Hooxu, 8u B. Tniru, Jour., psgtSlSi Sim,JouM. I, 
SSS: II,pago]9S. 
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monks and noyices. At the farther end of the right«hattd oa^oa 
on a throne about fH feet high sits the Dot^ ^e ^iritoal 

head of the monast^. Immediately below him, on a onshion about 
one foot high, is his assistant who plays the sl>nyen cymbals^ Facing 
the Dorje Ld-pbn, and seated on a similar throne at the fcurther eim 
of the left-hand cushion, is the Um-ds^' or chief chorister and 

B f « « celebrant and the temporal head of the monastery ; 
w f 0 0 een. below him, on a cushion about one foot high, 

is the Uchhung-pa or Deputy tlm-ds^, who plays the large UhS-rol or 
assembly cymbals^ at the command of the wad officiates in the 

absence of thelatter. ^ ^ ‘ 

side is a seat about one : 
marshal who enforces 
hongs his bamboo rod for ^rporal chastisement. During the entry 
and exit of the congregation he stands by the right side or the door. 
Facing him at the end of the left-hand cushion, but merely seated 
on a mat, is the CAAab-dupa or water-nver, who offers water to the , 
monks and novices, for washing their hands and lips after each round 
of soup. To the left of the door is a table on wKich is set the tea 
and soup served out by the unpassed boy-probationers during the 
intervals of worship. 

At the spot marked ** 13 ** on plan is placed the lay figure of the 
corpse whose spirit is to be withdrawn by the Dorje L0-p8n. At the 
point marked *' 13 ” is set the throne of the king^ or of the lAhrang 
incarnate lama — the Egab-gon or protector of religion— when either of 
them chances to visit the temple. 

On each pillar is hung a small silk banner with fire flaps, usually 
in vertical series of threes called aMi,* and on 

Oeeontioni. ^ ^ 

form called ektphw.' 

In some of the larger temples are side-chap^ fw the ^wcial 
. , shrine of Dorje-phagmo or other foronrite divinity. 

F* ipiig shrines of the deities and^ demcms to whom 
fle^ is offered are usually located in a detached building. 

Upstairs are the images of secondly importance, and here among ! 
tr «Bt frescoes covering the walls are usually found 

‘ the ^ofl-pos, or demoniacal poteotois of TAmaim. 
These latter are of ferocious aspect, enveloped m flames and wielding 
various weapons. They are cloffied in human and tiger skins, and 
adorned wim snakes and human skulls and bones. CSiief am<mg 


* rdo-ij« «]ob-4poa. 

* SiuBdiid. 


* «bhM khriau-fi. 

* hphaa. 
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these are (1) the bluc-faced Lhatno^ the Elall form of the Hindu Devi; 
(2) her consort Miikakila, a destructive form of Shiva; (3) the 
horse-headed Tamdin, the Hayagriva of the Hindus and spouse of 
Done-phagmo. 

Prominent among the frescoes is the 8i-pa-i khor^M ' or ** Cycle of 
existence,” showing the regions of re-birth and the 
Exiitence.**^'** ** tortures of the damned. This picture is so very 
interesting and important that it demands more 
than passing notice. 

The Pictosial Wheel of Life. 

The Si-pa-i khor~l6 or “ Cycle of Existence ” — (vide Plate VII^ for a 
copy of the Tashiding temple-picture* — is a naphic exposition of 
metempsychosis, one of the most fundamental laws of Buddhism— 
the secret of Buddha having coiSsisted in the means he devised for 
escaping from this ceaseless round of ro-births with its attendant 
sufferings. 

This picture is one of the purest Buddhist emblems that the lamas 
have preserved to us. And by its means I have been able to restore 
the fragment of a cycle in the verandah of Ajanta Cave No. XVII 
hitherto uninterpreted, and merely known as ** the Zodiac.” This 
picture portrays in symbolic and concrete form the three original 
sins and the recognized causes of re-birth (ii^d^anas), so as to 
ensure their being vividly perceived and avoided ; while the evils 
of existence in its various forms and the tortures of the damned 
are intended to intimidate evil-doers. As the Sikbim copies of the 

S ieture misplace the order of the Nidanas, and are deficient in many 
etails, I here describe the orthodox form of the picture as found 
in I'ibet. 

The picture consists of a large disc, the circular form of which 
symbolizes the ceaseless round of wordly existence. It is hold in the 
clutches of a monster, whose head is seen overtopping the whole. 
This angry demon, who grips the disc with his claws and teeth, typifies 
the pasuonate clinging of the people to existence. In the centre of 
the disc are symbolized the three original sins, and around the margin' 
the twelve linked chain of causes of re-birth ; while the remainder 
of the disc is divided by radii into six compartments, which represent 
the six regions of re-birth. 

These pictorial symbols of the abstract conceptions of the early 
Buddhists are extremely valuable as showing what is the traditional 
interpretation of the ambiguous Sanskrit and Pali metaphysical terms 
for the Nidana found in the Indian Buddhist books, and the real 


' 8rirf-p«-hi Akbor-IA. 


I 


* Kindlj supplied bp Mr. Wiiite. 
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interpretatioii of which has formed a subject of much c<mtrot«ni^ 
amon^ Western scholars. 

The three original sins are depicted as (a) a which has hold 
of the tail of (i) a eock^ which hM smzed the tail of ^c) a which in 
its turn has hold of the pig’s tail, thus forming a circle which revolves 
continuously around the world. The pt/jr symbolizes the ignorance 
of stupidity ; the cock, animal desire or lust ; and the snake, anger.’ 
If these tJ^e sins be avoided, then virtue results and mer» is 
accumulated. 

The causes of re-birth— the Nidan<u—-axe categorically given as 
twelve in the form of a linked chain, the result of the first cause being 
the cause of the second, and so on; the ultimate result being suffering.* 
The illustrations with their lamaic paraphrases are 

I. — A blind old woman groping her way’ « fftarfy-/7a (Skt. 

AvidjfS) or want of knowledge,” which is the cardinal 


' These sins arc thus depicted by Sir E. Abkold in The Light of Aeia, p. 164 

Patigha— JSa<e— 

With serpents coiled about her waist, which suck 
Poisonous milk from both her hanginff dugs, 

And with her eurses mix their angry hiss. 

Then followed Hnpsraga— of Days— 

That sensual sin which out of greed for life 
Forgets to lire ; and Lust of Fame * * * (end) Fiend of Pride 
• • • • • e and— the Dam 
Of Fear and Wrons, Aridya, hideous hag 
Whose footsteps left the midnight darker.'* 

' Sir £. Abhold (for, cit, p. 106) thus expresses the Midinas 

" Whirling on the Wheel, 

Delusion— Sets those snares, 

Delusion breeds SanJehdra^ Tendency 
Perrerse;. Tendei^ Eneri^— Fi'dniidti— 

Whereby comes Ndmardpa^ local form 
And name and bodiment, brinmg the man 
With senses naked to the senainle, 

A helpless mirror of all shows which pass 
Across his heart, and so Vedand grows 
* Sense-life —false in its gladness, fell in sadness i 
But sad or glad, the Mother of Desire, 

THfAna, ^at tlurst which makes the Uriog drink 
Deeper and deeper of the false salt wares 
Whereon they iioatb pleasures, ambitioBs, wealth, 

Praise, fame» or domuatioa, conquest, lore; 

Bleh meats and robes and liiir anodes and pide 
Of andent lines, and lust of days and strife 
To liTSi and sins that fkiw from strife, imme sweet. 

Some Utter. Thus Uis’s thirst quenehes itself 
WiUi teughts whibh dquUe thirst" 

s In the older uietues a mra, who represents Buddha, is gUding the blind woman. 
But as the Ajanta pemtlag gires for this a man leading a (Uind) camel, it is 
aeadeni thut the Lamas oonstruoted their picture fran a written ^seripte, 
and intsrpreied timjroed ngm-m (rvga^mo), a csmel-eB eahnal pcucttcelly 
unknown m Crotrsl Tl b si t Mfs-mc (rgad^mo) "ynold wobmu" 
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cause of existence leading people to mistake for happineM 
the miseries of existence. 

II. — A potter with his wheel making pots = du-eh» (Skf 

or mprminff — literally ** preparation or fashioning^ 
action,” showing the units of worldly labour are perish* 
able objects — action being mMirected as a result of 
ignorance. 

III. — A monkey eating fruit = nam^ht (Skt. V{/!Mna) or “ entire 

knowledge ” of good and evil fruits— tasting every fruit 
in the sense of a roving libertine without system ; thus 
engendering eotueiousness. 

IV. — A dying man with a physician feeling pulse* 

(Skt. J/Sma.rttpa) or “name and body,” i.e., individual 
being. Its fleeting character is shown by the man being 
about to lose hia individuality and name in death. 

V. — An empty house = kye-ehhe (Skt. Shadayatana) or “ the five 
mortal sense organs and mind,” illustrates the organs 
and the will which are the result hf individual being— 
the hollowness of these is typified. The Ajanta paint* 
ing depicts Hbis by a mask, which is a much more 
appropriate symbol. 

VI. — A pair of lovers kissing = rry/pa (Skt. Spariha) or contact 
which results from the exercise of the sense organs and 
will. 

VII . — An arrow entering a man’s eye = t»hor-wa (Skt. Vedani) 
or “perception,” the result of a contact. It includes 
joy and sorrow as well as pain. 

VIIL— A man drinking wine* = My-pa (Skt. Trish^ij or “desire 
for more,” including thirst and affection, which results 
from the exercise of the perceptive faculty. 

IX. — A man gathering a large basketful of flowers — len-M 
(Skt. UpSdSna) “ or taking”: grasping indulgence in 
worldly matters — ^the result of desire. 

X. — A pregnant woman trid-fa (Skt. Bhcuia) or “ contmuity 

of existence,” a desire for inheritance— the result of the 
clinging to worldly life and wealth. 

XI. — A mower in ohildbmh kye^a (Skt. JaH) or birth as a 
result of No. X. 

XII. — A human corpse being carried off = (Skt. JdrAmora* 

na) or “decay and death” with all their sufferings, 
which are the result of birth. 


' TIm WWW liM t boat wiili hnam pHMifnt being lerried mimi the 
oeaeaoflife. 

another form u a pair of eaiaaiing lorera. 



Th« six fmmas of re«l»irt h ' gr o-bal rig* (Ski 
the inner dzcle. In the order of thdr rapemriiy ire^ 

1. The gode or 03 (>■ Ski Sure or -Pr ee) — t he higl^it hi 

ezietenoe. 

2. The Titans, literaUy** ungodly nirite” or Oe'ffM-jrAifM Ski 

Amira), 

8. Mankind or «d (Ski Jfara), 

4. The Beasts or du-dd (Ski 

5. The Tantalized ghosts— jr?*da^ (Ski PrsIsX 

6. The inhabitants of hell, nffat^wa (Ski Muvta), the lowest of 

all. 

The first three forms of ezistenee im classed as good and the last 
three -are bad; and all are undw the immediate care of ai Buddha, 
who stands in the centre of ea<di oom^artmeni and is a form, of the 
Bodhisatwa Gh4-r^-si (Avahtita), who u inoamate in the Dalai Grand 
Lima at Lhasa. 

The place of one’s re<birth is determined solely by ooe^s own 
deeda-^although the lamas now make faith and charms and ritual take 
the place of the good works of the earlier Buddhists. If the virtues 
are in excess of the sins, then the soul is re*bom in, (me or other of 
the first three forms: as a god if the virtue be of the first degree^ as 
an ungodly spirit if the virtue be of the second degree, and as a human 
being if the virtue is of the lowest order. Wmie those whose sms 
preponderate are re-bom in one or other of the last time lormn tiie 
most wicked going to hell, and the least wicked to the beasts. 

Tlie judgment u in every case meted cmt ty the impartial 
gyal” or "Reli^ous King of the DeM,” a form of 
Jbiso, the Hindu god of the dead, who holds a mirror m which the 
naked soul is reflected, while his servant weigh out in scales 

the good as opposed tothe bad deeds;the former being represented by 
white pebbles, and the latter by black. — This inddmt usually occupies 
the upper portion of the bell-oompartment of the Mor-ZIf'pictSwe. 

The details of these several regions, are briefly as follow 

I. ti'odli.— These are the gods of Indra’s heaven of ^du 

mythology rendwed finite. Their life is tiie longest of all beings; 
but tii^, too, are within the operation of the law of continuous meti^ 
morphosis, and may be re>bomin hell or in any other of the six 
regions. Their abode is the Ht. Mem (Tib. Ri-rdb) of the BQndus,' 
a mytUcal and invisiUe mountain-heaven^ in the centre of the 
universe according to Hindu coamogtmy. 

The incture of the regipn of the gods Aows a tiiree-smried 
palace in the heavens of .Indri^ Desire otzuipying the lower,i Brahma 
the middle^ and tiie indigenous the Tibetan war god, the 


* " fc w T sdzy.** 
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upper oompa^ent. Thia onrious peryersion of the usual order of 
the heavens is notablei as the Lamas have placed the embodiment of 

E assion^their ww*god»above Brahma. These gods are surrounded 
7 other gou, all with shining bodies and tho special attributes of a 
godof.thu heaven, namely, (1) goddess-companions; (2) a lake of 
perfumed nectar (amrita), which is their elixir vitce and source of their 
bodily lustre; (3) the )^ag earn eking or wish-granting tree, which 
bestows at once any fruit or food wished for; (4) the wish-granting 
cow, which yields instantly ony drink wished for ; (5) tho horse of 
knowledge, which Pegaeut-MkQ carries his rider to tho worlds of 
the present, past, and future; (6) his splendid dress and ornaments* 
(7) a fine palace; (8) a charming garden with flowers, which form his 
wreath, and pi*etty animals and singing birds. Along the border 
separating this^ world from that of the Ihumagin (Asuras)are some of the 
gods armed with spows and gather weapons under the direction of the 
war-god Da-lha resisting the encroachments of tho lhamauin of the 
lower world. 


The himan being who has been sufficiently charitable, virtuous, 
and pious dunng his earthly life may be re-bom as a god and eniov 
bliss for an almost incalculable time— one god’s day being one hundred 
human yem. And he is bom into heaven in a full-grown state. 
jBut when his ment is exhausted, then his lake of nectar dries un 
his wish-g«mting tree and cow and horse die, his splendid' dress and 


some to nis goaaess companions and the other gods, who shun him. 
and ho dies miserably. If he has led a virtuous life during his exist* 
ence as a god, thm ho may bo re-born in heaven, otherwise he goes to 
a lower region and may be even sent f ‘ hell. 

II. 2Wan« (Lhamayin) or mgedig These are tho Titans 

or AaurM of Hindu mythology, and occupy the base of Mt. Mem. 
and are therefore intermediate between heaven and the earth. They 
have numerous joys and comforts; but are discontented, and envy the 
greater bliM of the gods, with whom they are continually fighting for 
some of the fruits of the heavenly, wish-granting tree, which hi its 
roots and trunk within their region. 

T^ remon M represented with a light yellow atmosphere, and 
contains a fortified house, with a lake and flowers and numerous 

aw all clad in full armour, and are engaged 
mostly in fightog with the gpds across their frontier. Many of them 
M dead, or dymg, w hombly mangled by the weapons of the gods, 
tbe mostdeadlyirf wbch M a wheel with^eeth like a circular saw, 
which IS thrown like the Sikh quoit. They always die in battle IroA 
,hw ^unds, as they have no access to the nectar by which the 
gods obtain instant recovery when worMwl. ^ 



thb wheel W UFB. 


As existence is rather miserable) althoo^ ii; laffliii^ 
mankind, onl^ the proud and envious are re<b(Hh her^ Imt ie<^^ 
from this region mostly occurs in hell owing to the wicked life M 
during existence here. 

III. AfanA-oid.— The atmosphere of this region is blue or colour* 
less. It shows the miseries ox human existence which have to be 
endured by all alike, from prince to pauper: family troubles, striving 
after wealth, position, or necessaries of life, &c., &o. 

The following phases of life arc depicted amongst others r— 

1. Birth, 

2. Old age . — Decrepit old man and woman hobbling along. 

3. >Sick man, with - doctor feeling his pulse, or sick 

attempting to drink. 

4. Death , — A d>dng man surrounded by weeping relatives, 

with a lama doing worship near his head, and 
another monk ascertaining whether the breathing 
has ceased. Another scene depicts the dead body 
being carried off, preceded by a lama, who carries 
the end of a scarf affixed to the corpse, and in 
the lama’s hand are a darniru (hand-drum) and a 
thigh-bone trumpet, while in the distance is the 
funereal pyre to cremate the body. 

Other scenes illustrate worldly pleasure and business. A man 
sitting under a tree in front of hm house, drinking tea or wine, and 
children at play, and hills in the dutence. Traders barmning, also 
a drunken man, a borrower, and a criminal being punished for crimes. 

IV. The Beasts , — The atmosphere of this region is ^ker, but it 
has hills and trees and also some men, as it is merely a different aspect 
of the human world. Ruskin says the fish is freer than the man 
but the lamas think otherwise. They class all aquatic animals as 

the Bonded Animals,” and only terrestrial and ^ng animals are 
‘‘ The free.” Hence the animal region is divided into an ^uatic and 
a land-section, each peopled by characteristic animals. This is a state 
of greater misery than the human, as the animals prey on one another, 
and man also kills many of the animals and uses others as beasts of 
burden or for other utilitarian purposes. 

The picture shows land animals of various kinds, some devouring 
others, and some human hunters killing game animals. In the water 
are fish and a variety of animals, also preying on one another. 

V. The Yidags or Tantalised GImts . — The atmosphere of this region 
is also darkish. This is the special place of those who on earth were 
miserly, envious, and uncharitable. They have jewels and food and 
drink in plenty, but cannot enjoy them, and are always gnawed by 
hunger and thi^ as they are given huge bodiei with microseopicM 
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mouths and gullets. And when any food is taken it is transfomed 
to sharp knives and saws, which lacerate the bowels and come out 
extemiuly, making large painful wounds. Others have fires constantly , 
burning in their mouths. 

yi. Th» The atmos^ere of the hells is black. On^ ei^ht 

hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist works, but the lamas descnbe 
and figure eight cold and eight hot hells, and give two extra hella 
named nyi-tahswa^ which includes the state of being fiies and inseots 
in the human world, and nye-khorway a milder hell filled with fiery 
ashes and rubbish and bodies in which those escaping from hell murt 
dwell for a further period. 

In the upper portion of this region is figured the King and Judge 
of the deed in the act of trWng the spirits of the dead, with the good 
recording angel on his right hand, counting out the good deeds bv 
white pebbles from his purse, and the incarnation of evil on his lea 
hand aisplaying before the Judge the bad deeds as a pile of black 
pebbles. In front is the scale*holder, who weighs the good as against 
the bad deeds. 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hell, while 
those who have sinned through stupidity go to the cold hell, apd each 
receives some appropriate punishment for misdeeds during life. To 
8how‘ the superiority of the lamas to such tribunals, several are intro* 
duced walking Serendy through the hells twirling their prayer wheels. 

The hot hells are to the left (of spectator) and the cold to the right. 

I. The hot hells — 

1. Tany-SS (Skt. 8amjiva)=>^ ** again revived.” Here the bodies 

are tom to pieces and then revived only to have the 
process rmeated ad UMinm, 

2. Thi-nag (Skt. Kikuutra) » « black lines.” Here the bodies 

are nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines marked 
along body, which is then sawn in sections along these 
lines by a burning hot saw. Another puniuunent 
ber^ is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper. 
who has his or her tongue enlarged and p^ged out and 
constantly harrowed by spikes ploughmg through it. 

3. (Skt. concentrated oppression.” Here 

bodies are ^ueezed between HHloaal-neaded mountains 

* or monster iron books (this is ffilsspecial punishment 
for monks, laymen, and infideb who have disregarded 
or profaned the scriptures). Others here are pounded 
in iron mortars. 

4. Nyu-lod (Skt. Biuraoa) ^ " weeinng and screammg.” The 

torture here is to be kept m glowing wmte iron 
bouses andThave melted iron poured down the throat. 
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5. M(iAM»tr§9a)3^*^t 
aoreaming." Here th^ are oo<^ea io [^ta 
molten irom 

6. l^ktma ^kt.' ITAMae) a ** beat." The body ia oaat upon 

and tranenxed by red'hotiron apikea. 

7. (Skt. Prei!i((paiie)a«higbeatbeat.** A tliree> 
apiked burning apear ia tbrost into body, and later 
rolled op within iW>bot iron platea. 

& Ifor-med (Skt. » "endleas torture.” Thia ia the 

moat aevere and longest pnnidiment. The body is 
perpetually kept in flames^ though never consumed 


II. The cold hells which have no place in the mythology of 
the Indian and Southern Buddhists are:— 

1. (Mu iur elm b « blistered and wrinkled.” The torture here 

is constant immersion of the nakfcJ body in icgr cold 
water, under which the body becomes covered with 
chilblains. 

2. Chhu-hur dohoa. — The chilblains aro forciblv cut and tom 

open, producing law sores and deep chaps. 

8. «achdl” an raclamation of anguish which vents 

itself in this expression and which resounds throughout 
this hell. 

4. Kyi-h&d. — worse degree of cold in which the tongue 
is paralysed and the exclamation “ /” alone 

possible. 

8. 89 ’iham-pa. — The teeth and jaws are rigidly denohed through 
cold. 

6. Xliptd tar-gt‘jM, — Livid sores which become everted like blue 

utpiu nowers. 

7. Fi-ma Ur y4«a.— The raw sores become red like lotus 

(jvdMftna) flowers. 

8. PAma chh/m-w Air^Apa.— The flesh falls away from the 

bones like the petals of the great red lotus {paima\ 
leaving raw sores which are continually gnawed and 
pecked by birds with iron beaks. 


The dmtion of the stay in hdl lasts until the ains corn* 
mitted during the previous existence are expiated. This period may 
vary from a few years to thousands of years. From hw the usual 
oourse is back to earth, by the merit of good works done in ajomier 
existence. The lamas explain this by saying that it is ^e the 
^aduurge of a criminal who has exiMtea hu offence in jail: on 
release ne gets back bis dothes and any other pemonal prone^es he 
can justly lay daim to, and the benefit of any virtuous deeds he bad 
formerly done. 
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The history of the 8l-pa-i khor-M as given by the lamas is that 
Buddha on one occasion plucked a stalk of rice, and with its grains 
illustrated to his disciples his ailments on the 12 causes of existence 
and the continuous metamorphoses of animated beings in the six rej^ions ; 
and that later ];ie personally directed the preparation of the picture 
in what is now known as the ‘ new’ style which was specially intended 
for the conversion of the king of U*tra>ya>na (? Udhayana) and 
latterly introduced into Tibet in the 11th century A.D. by the Indian 
monk Atisha, who had received it from the followers of Phagpa 
Thogs-med or Arya Aso»)ga. The “older” style, that is, as regards 
Tibet, is reported to have been the copy sanctioned by Ldpbn Lu>tub or 
Guru Nagarjuna, the founder of the MahaySna system, and a copy of 
it was brought to Tibet by Bande Yo’shi in the 8th century A.D. in 
the reign of the Thi-srong'de-tsan, and reproduced in the monastery 
of Samyd. The present picture in the Samyd monastery is said to 
measure about 15 to 20 feet indhtmeter, and differs from the “newer” 
style chiefly in the absence of a figure of Buddha in the upper right* 
hand corner and of the Munis in each of the six regions. 


The Altab ahtd its Objects. 

The altar or ehliS-tham^ occupies the remote and of the nave 
of the temple. Above its middle is placed the chief 
The altar. image. A canopy, called mm-fful or “ sky-country,” 
on which are depicted the dragons of the sky, is stretched above the 
altar, and a large silken parasol, called ^tti or umbrella — ^the oriental 
lymbol of royuty— is suspended over the head of the central image. 
This umbrella slightly revolves in one or other direction by me 
ascending currents of warm air from the lamps. 

The altar should have at least two tiers. On the lower and 
narrow outer ledge are placed tho offerings of water. 
Its tiers. cake, flowers, and lamps. On the higher 

platform extending up tc the images are placed the musical instru- 
ments and certain other utensils for worship. 

In front of the altar stands the spoutca water- jug cAhah-pim* 
for filling the smaller water vessels, a dish to hold 
t accessories. groin for offerings n/-w,* an incense-holder pSm 

dtutf* and a pair of flower vases. And on the right (of the spectator) 
on a small stool or table is the rice tnandala cone, with its time 
tiers, daily mado up by the temple attendant, and symbolic of an 
offering of all the continents and associated islands of the world 
according to Hindu and Buddhist cosmography, with Mount Mem 
(Tibetan the abode of the godsj as the culminating point: 

for detailed description, srs Chapter V, page 320. 

‘ Mchlio^ bhams | * clkhab*buiii« | * naf bicf. | ^ apoi*ildsila« 
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Theordinory vater and rice offerings are set twasoa 

m. ^ • bowls, called composed of a brittle alloy 

The toangt. poundcd joecions S^M. 

Tbeir number is fire or seyen, usually the former. Two out of thefire 
bowls should be Blled with rice heaped up into a sftall cone ;^ but as 
tKi« must be daily renewed by freui rice, which in Sihhini is some* 
what expensiyo, fresh water is usually employed instead. ^ 

Anower food-offering is a high, conical cake of dough, ^butter, and 
sugar, variously coloured, named iormS Or tkal’to^ 
Food oScrins. „ jj^jy ft is placed on a metal tray 

supported by a tripod. To save expense a painted dummy cake is 
usually employed. « . , , . 

The temple-lamp or ckhS-kong* is a short pedestalled bowl, mto 
a socket in the centre of which is tlnust a cotton 
Candles. jg jjy njelteti Gutter. As the groat 

mass of butter solidifies and remains mostly in this 8ta*e, tho lamp is 
practically a candle. Tho size varies according to tho means and the 
number of the temple votaries, as it is an act of piety to add butter to 
the lamp. One is necessary, but two or - more arc desirable, and on 
special occasions 108 or 1,000 small lamps are offered. 

Tho “ cs.''outial offerings,” or J\'j/er-cfiS chho-paiy * which are needed 
in every form of worship are seven in number, and^ must bo placed 
in line and in a definite order, as shown in the following diagram 



The cymbals arc placed on the inner platform. On the top of 
^ tho rice heaps of Nos. 3 and 4 should be placed 
Order of offerings, jggpectively a flower, preferably the large-winged 
seed of the legume of tho so-calM W-wm shing or » wish-^ranting 
irw ” end a stick of incense. And in the bowl marked ‘ No. 6 should 
be placed perfumed water: but Aese details are only observed on 
^cial occasiono. OrdinarUy the bowls aro filled with plain water. 

^ These offerings have each received a special Sanskritic name 

descriptive of their nature, viz.— 

1. Arifkm (or Ar-ganga), in Tibetan or excellent 

drinking river water. 

• mokboftiBg. | » »cUiod Aong. | • ayer-sirod 1 ' meUioiJ yon. 
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2. Pa dyam^ in Tibetan or the cool water for washing 

feet. 

3. Pukhrpg (or Piuhpe), in Tibetan m-hk^ flower. 

4. Dku-fgf in Tibetan dn-pbf* incense fumes. 

5. A-lok»t in Tibetan mar-m* lamp or light. 

6. Oan-dhe, in Tibetan fi<hhah, * perfumed water for anointing 

body. 

7. Nai-wi-dya, in Tibetan ghAl-zi, * sacred food. 

8. Skabtaf in Tibetan rohm^ cymbals. 

This order is reversed in Kargynpa and Gelukpa temples when 
doin^ a certain kind of yidam or tutelary deity’s worship. These eight 
offerings appear to be symbolic of the eight Matrh at Divine mothers, 
vide Chapter V, pa^ 323. And with them may also be compared the 
16 stages of the Hindu worship of a deity which I append in a foot- 
note * for reference. a 

On placing the above offerings in position in the order noted, 
Accompanying wor- • the benefit of a full service of worship is obtained 
•bip. by merely chanting the following hymn 

** A’Wa-tA-yaf A-wa-iA^ya, Om ha^a ! Atyhanty PA-dyanty PAkh-pe, 
DhA-pty A'lokty Oan-dhe, NAi-wi-dyay Shah-tOy PrAti-dso'y'i SwAhA ! ” 
Which being interpreted is: — “Come! Come! Om ! Bt^a (the 
“thunderbolt)! Partake of these offerings! excellent drinking nver 
“ water, cool water for washing your feet, flowers for decking your 
“hair, pleasing incense fumes, lamp for lightening the darkness, 
“perfumed water for anointing your oody, sacred food, the music of 
“cymbals ! (here the cymbals are sounded.) Eat fully ! SwAhA 
A more elaborate arrangement of food offerings is seen in the 
fiDceiai bananat ta hanquet to the whole assembly of the gods and the 
the hMt of g^i and demons, entitled Kon-chhok chi dii,* or “ sacrifice 
to the whole assembly of the Rare Ones,’’ which is 


' shabf i^i. I * pdug*ipo 9 a I * dri-chhab* I ^ rol-mo. 

’ me-tog. I « mar-me. | * abal-aaf. | 

* In the Qindn worship of a deity there are 16 stiges of ceremonial adoration following 
the luTOcation to come (dedAaa), end the Invitation to be aeated (Jaea), and iu 
each atage mantroi are chanted. 1 hare italicised thoae atagea which are found in 
the above lamaio ritual 


Ic Pddja, washing the idol’a feet. 

S. waahing the idol's hands. 

8. Aehmans, offering water to rinse month. 
H, Saiaagbat^gtheidoL 
H. Vastras dreesin^ the idol. 

8. Chandiui, offenng sandal woods settroop 
or bolijMwder. 

7. Ahsbits offering rice. 

8. Fuihpot offering flowers. 

* ifkon mchhog ipyi Adas. 


9. Dkupot offering incense. 

10. DijMf offeriMlamp. 

IL Neiwedpa^ offering food. 

18. Aebmana. ceebnd offering of wster to 
rinse mouth. 

13. T&mbule. offering betel. 

14. 8u^ri or paga, offering Arcet nuts. 

16. Dakshana, offering money. 

16. Nizftjan» waving lii^ts or camjdiQr. 


•I^iaauMdrNS tad hethe their i^bonlr once or twice jearir. 


WOBfOlP-CWtinBlIQS. 


devil-worship. The Njinraapa fhshiim is here detidldd^ 
differs from the Gelokpa oi^ in providinjs fora aiU^I^ htt|B[er^]^ 
of dOmoniaoal guests, tiie Gelukpa invit^ only the following, vis^ 
thdr chief Lams, «>., Tsongkhapa, their tutelary deity Dorfe^jik*ehe, 
Buddha, Ghsng-sem, the deified heroes, the zairiesj' ffie guardian 
demons of the (^lukpa creed, the god Of wealth, the gUardlaA 
demons of the caveawherethe Urma (hidden revelations) are depositeiL 
the five sister demons of Mount Everest, the tn:el^ Td-ms or adrial 
nynmhs whosowdisease, and the special^^* country” and ** locality” cods. 
‘ sacr^ce should be done in the temples for the benefit 61 the 
lamas on the 10th and Ifith of every month. On 
When giTen. behalf of laymen it most be done wm annually at 
the expense of every individual layman who can afford it ; ana on 
extra occasions, as a thanksgiving for a successful undertaking, and as 
a propitiation in sickness, death, and disaster. 

The arrangement of the banquet is shown in 
Its amngeawnt. following diagram 


ARRANOtMINT OR 

THS RANQURT TO THI WHOI.e ASWMBt.Y OR THS 0000 AND DSMONa 


(Itt rowofcalcM.)| 


WlQ« In n tliull. Blood In a okuH. 


( 2nd M is )] 


S S V S S IS II IX IS 14 IS M n IS IS X« 14 XX IS 

00000000004^00 # (fi?oB4l?0^ 


(3rd row.) 


Tho 8 Rotxiar olforlngo provloutly nolod on ^ofo 27B. 


(4th roworc4lioi.)| 


cxxx)00c)000000cxx)00000000000000000 


In the inmost row arc the large coloured and ornaipented Baling 
cakes for (1) the chief' Lunut*$aiut (2)' the tutelary 
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deity, in this case Ouru faJe^po^ a fierce demoniacal lorm of the Guru, and 
(3) the fairy with the lion face. For the Guru there is also placed on 
either side of his cake a skull-cup, the one to his right containing 
counW wine, here called dmriYa or ** nectar” (in Tibkan — literally 
“ devils ’ juice”), and the contents of the other are called Rakta or 
blood — ^infused tea is usually offered instead of blood. In the second 
row are the cakes for the guardians and protector of Lamaism, usually 
with Buddha’s cake (No. 4) in centre. The order of the cakes for 
these guardian demons is as follows — the attached figures relate to 
tlie foregoing diagram 


iso, 6. The Lion-faced demoneea. 

„ 0. The four-armed “Lord,"* a 
form of Mahakala. 

,t 7. The god of wealth. 

„ 8. The “Buler" of Tibet's guar- 
dian (and in Sikhim tlio spe- 
cial guardian of the 
dalpa monasteries). 

0. The demon Blacksmith (red 
and black colour, rides a 
goat and carries an an v 1 and 
a bellows, was made a pro- 
tector of lamaism byL6-pdn). 

„ 10. The Lord of the Kakshas. 

„ 11. The Locality nrotector. 

„ 12. The Kooa aemi-gods, white 
and blick. 

„ 18. The female fiend-nun of Di- 
kung monastery. 


No. 14. The fire ererlasting Sisters of 
Mount Erorest. 

„ 16. The spirits of the Tank- 
drowned ones. 

16. The homestead demon-owner. 

„ 17. The country god Kangchhend- 
sdnga (mountain). 

„ 18. The black devil, red devil and 
iVciea of Daneeling or spe- 
cial locality of tem|ue. 

„ lOi The demons who cause disease. 

.. 20. The twelve afirial nymphs who 
cause disease. 

21. The demon owners of the 
“Ter" caves where the hid- 
den revelations are deposited. 

The black and red devils and 
Napa of parent monastery 
of the priests of this temple. 


In the third row are placed the essential offerings” (Nyer-cKi 
ehU'pa) already detailed on page 275, which are especially intended 
for the superior gods. 

^ In the fourth and outmost row are an indefinite number of Uhok 
(4^1^) cakes which are especial dainties as an extra course for all. 
These cakes contain ordinary torma cake of cooked rice or barley, 
with the addition of some wine, and a mixture of cooked flesh and 
all sorts of eatables available. 

The stages of the worship in this feast are as follows 


— Invitation to the deities and demons to come to the feast 
(Skt. Svikan), This is accompanied by great clamour 
of drums, cymbals, horns ana fifes, to as to attract 
the attention of the gods and demons. 

2fid. — Requesting the guests to be seated (^t. Amm). 

3rd.— 'Begging them to partake of the food offered. 

4fA.— Firaises the goodness and admirable qualities of tho 

S uests. This is done while the guests are partaking of 
le essence of the food. 

5fA.— 'Prayers for favours immediate and to come. 



WOBSBIF^X^FEBlkoS. 


6fil.— The especial delicacy is% is ih^ii oftred to iltt on 

plates, a plate for eadi row of gaestSi one plai^vl htlhjg 
reserved for the lamas. 

Then is done the ceremony of or ** ex]dation for xeH* 

»giotts duties left undone,” which wipes oif all arrears of religions 
duty, tiere the ku-ntfer or novice appointed for the occasion throws 
skywards, amid great noise of inatrumentSj several of the Uhok cakes 
to all the demi-gods and demons not spedally included in the feast. 
One Uhok cake is then given to each lama in order bf rank,, from the 
highest to the lowest, as the food has been consecrated by the gods 
having eaten of it. They must, however, leave a portion, which is 
collected carefully, in a plate, in order, from the lowest to the head 
lama. Al^ve these collected fragments is placed a whole ioma cake, 
and a worship entitled Hlak-dw is done, when the whole of these 
crumbs — the leavings of the lamas^— are contemptuously thrown down 
to the earth outside the temple door to those evil-spirits who have not 
yet been subjected by Ld-pun or subsequent lamas. 

Other artieiee on On tho top of the altar are placed the follow- 
altar. ing articles 

(*') A miniature chhorten ( s= chaitya).* 

(/ii One or more sacred books on each side of altar. 

(tVtj A dor-je, the lainaic sceptre and type of the thunderbolt of 
Indra (Jupiter), and a bell filhii} The dorje is the coun- 
terpart of the boll, and when applied to the shoulder of 
the latter should be of exactly tne same length as the bell- 
handle. 

(tV) The holy-water vase— — and a metal mirror— me*/0>)y 
— hanging from its spout The holy-water of tho vase is 
tinged with saffron, and is sprinkled by means of a long 
stopper-rod, which is surmounted by a fan of peacock’s 
feathers and the holy kuaa grass. 

(9) The divining arrow, bCund with five coloured silks, called 
dk-dar.* 

(vi) A large metal mirror — me-hng — to reflect the image of the 
spints. 

(rti) Two pairs of cymbals. The pair used in the worship of 
^ddha and tne higher divinities are called and 


1 

< In the room in whicli woriUp it done there most be present these three esHentiat 
obiectonpreimtiagtlMflra^nim (Skt. 2Vi>M’jra> : (a) animase, (i) a elihortcu, 
ud (a) a iaoly bode, which an cymbolio of "Tha Tbna Holj'Oaes.’' In the 
early Indian Cane thU Triad wai npremnted by a Chnitga ( as Buddha). 
WhMl ( — Pha^), and a Lion ( *== The Aiiembly). 

* dril'bn. | *khn*.basii. I ' wdah-dar. | *il«^yaa. 
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are of about 12 inches or more in diameter, with very small 
centre bosses. They are held vertically when in use, one 
above the other, and are manipulated gently. The pair of 
cymbals used in the worship of tne inferior deities and aemons 
are called rol-nto, and are of short diameter with very much 
broader bosses. They are held horizontally in the hands and 
forcibly clanged with great clamour. 

(t'm Gonch-shell trumpet — iunff ^ — used with the sl-ny^n cymbals. 
(ix‘ Pair of copper hautboy-fifes— 

(a? Pair of long telescopic copper liorns— ra-dungr.* 

{zt Pair of human thigh-bone trumpets— These are 
sometimes encased in brass, with a wide copper flanged 
extremity on which are figured the three eyes and nose of 
the ogre-demon, the oval open extremity being the demon’s 
mouth. In the preparation of these thigh-bone trumpets 
the bones of criminals or those who have died by violence 
are preferred, and an elaborate incantation. is done, part of 
which consists in the lama eating a portion o^the skin of the 
bone, otherwise its blast would not be sufficiently powerful 
to summon the demons. 

(zii) Pair of tiger thigh-bone trumpets— These are not 
always present, and the last three instruments are only for 
the worship of the inferior gods and demons. 

(otiV) Drums — 

(a) A small hand-drum or nga-ehhung ' or damam^ like a large 
double egg-cup. Between its two faces are attached a 

f air of pendant leather knobs and a long-beaded flap for 
andle. When the drum is held by tm> upper part of 
the cloth handle and jerked alternately to right and left 
the knobs strike the faces of the drum. It is used 
daily to mark the pauses between different forms of 
worship. 

(&) The big arum called or religious drum. These are 

of two kinds, one of which is suspended in a frame and 
beaten only occasionally and in Buddha’s worship. The 
other is carried in the hand by means of a stem thrust 
tiirough its curved border. These are beaten by drum- 
sticks with straight or curved handles. 

(a) The human skull-drum made of tkulUeapt and of samo style 
os the smaller drum (a) above described. 


■ dniiff. I ’ nk9-dttii||[. I * «tiff-dong. | ^ cliliof-rnga. 

* I ^ rkaog-^liBg. | * rnga^cliliaag. 
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To the tight front of the elite fetet>4s the UUhe’i ti^e^ ^„- 
ahottt 2| feet in lenten ehl. iehe.loot.in 
hnehi A enwion is jAtteooeh'ld »> aha Oh thie 
- -R - . - itwiw^h reg te h ittHi The ^e ehodd 
contain the foUeiring erdelei in the order ind podii(te fbotrn in the 
diagram:— 


Uma'i tet>It. 


is Botead a tiget Or 

xi A_n 




1. Jfmitsla— tiM otme. a Bali. 

9. C!ll«ii>tf»orM*4«(— nnoarwitlilooN (• 

riM fw tbiowiiiB in laeilfiee. 6. tiUw. 

9. SnuilXatem dnm. 


The extenBire 
ltofjeL6>pSa'i table. 


arrangement here figtixed ia properly that of the 
Doxje Ld'pOn’B table. Onljr three monks are 
allowed tables in the teinple) viz.— 


The ^mye Ld-plUti or abbot. 

The or chief celebrant. 

t%0 Vhki-fdtihi or ptotost^marshal. 

The tTm*dBd*s table faces that of the Dorje Ld‘p5hi and contains 
- only a fS-iaN or hoIy>water rase, bell, doije and 

thela^ftte^roldymbals. 

The table of ^e Unho^^aiba stands in front Of the latter’s 
seat, note the dooir, and contains an intense goblet 
or bell and 


<9Jbo.tiab«'i. 
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LiMAic Robabies. 

The rosary is an essential part of a lama’s dress. As a Buddhist 
article, the rosary is especially peculiar to the 
Its ongm. Northern school of Buddhists and the outcome of 
the esoteric teachin^rs of the MahaySna school, instilling belief in 
the potency of muttering mystic spells and other strange formulas. 
In the very complicated rosaries of Japan ^ it has attained its highest 
development. 

It 18 not enumerated in the Southern Scriptures among the articles 
necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is made by Shway 
Yoe* of a rosary with 108 beads; and several of the Burmese monks 
I have met possessed a rosary called “ Bodh!, ” consisting of 72 black 
sub-cylindrical beads, which I understood were composed of slips of 
leaf inscribed with charmed words and rolled into pellets with the aid 
of lacquer or varnish. a 

The rosary is not conspicuous amongst Soutliem Buddhists, but 
among Tibetans it is everywhere visible. 

It is also held in the hand of the image of the patron god of 
Tibet — Ch4-re-si (Skt. Avatokita)y and its use is 
iti uses. confined to the lamas. Nearly every layman 

and woman is possessed of a rosary on which at every opportunity 
they zealously store up merit; and they also use it for seculiw 
purposes, like the sliding balls of the Chinese, to assist in ordinary 
calculations : the beads to the right of the centre bead being called 
ta-thavg and registering units, while those to the left are called chu-do 
and record tens, which numbers sufSce for their ordinary wants. 


Description of the Rosast and its appendages. 

The vernacular name for the rosary is **phreng ba”^ pronounced 
theng-wa or vulgarly ihnM^ngay and literally means 
VeruacuUmamc. a string of beads.’*^ 

The rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for 
this special number is alleged to be merely a 

The number m provision to ensure the repetition of the sacred 
spell a full hundred times, and the extra beads are added to make 
up for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness during the 
telling process or for actual. loss of beads by breakage; but the 
number is of mystic significance. Ch^r4-si and Ddl-ma have each 108 
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The Sott^eiiD se|ipt»FfH» $taf» ^at 108 llirafi^p' 

0ptaM^’e ^(heir a^ the birth*?east te eaet tp alplnTp £^44l9^ P - 
scoped aad we )0pvipeee fp^rinhi pi Buddha vbmMnMi pMMp^ 

sapdiyisipiui.^ This .in^M^o nuuiber is prahap wp sd 

many ptlip laipuip lashipa^ frpm jdte £Undp, of whuin j^e Ypihoahi 
possess a ropty with 108 heada 

The two ends of the string of bMcb before IMPS hnotMl <P^ 
„ . .. . pmed tiirougb three extra heads, dno centre one 
Theiwtd M s. vHich is the largpt. Thera are oolipP^My 
called doh-dsin* or “ retaining or seizins bead’’— uidf a” in dgcM’’ 

The word is sometimes spmt mdo-h<uin, and pronounced 
which means “ the union-holder.” In either case the meaning is much 
the same. These beads keep the propr rosary beads in petition} 
and indicate to the teller the completion oi a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolizes “the Three Holy Ones” of thp 
Buddhist Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma (the Word), and $aogha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). The large central bpad represents 
Buddha, while the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary 
beads represents the Church and is culed “Our iraecial I4ma>. 
monitor,’’* the personal Lama-guide and confessor of the Tibetan 
Buddhist; and ms symboUc presence on the rosary immediately at 
the end of the bead-cycle is to ensure becoming gravity and care ip 
the act of telling the beada as if he were actually present. 

The ge-luk-pa or “ reformed ” sect of lamas usually have only two 
beads as dok-dsin, in which case the terminal one is of much slnaller 
size, and the pair are coneidered emblematic of a vase from which ^e 
beads spring. 

Attached to the rosary is a puir of strings of ten small P^dunt 
metallic rings as counters — vide “b ” in ^e dgum. 
The counters. q£ ^jjggg. strings is terminated by a miniature 

Jor/e (the thunderbolt of Indra) and the other by a suMl twH^^in 
tantric Buddhist figures the dorje is usually associated Midi a ^11* 
The counters bn the </(W^-string register imits of bead-cycles, Miile 
those on the bell-string mark tens of cycles. The counters and the 
ornaments of the strings are usually of silver, and inlaid with turquoise^ 
These two sMngs of counters are called ^ng-d4n*pr '^COnnt- 
keepers,” but yulgai'ly they are known as chub-she* or “the ten 
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markers.” They may be attached at any part of the rosary string, 
but are usually affixed at the 8th and 21st bead on* either side of 
the central bead. 

They are used in the following manner : — When about to tell the 
_ . . beads, the counters on each string are slid up the 

«eo coun ra. gtring. On completing a cycle of the beawthe 
lowest counter on the doije-string is slid down into contact with 
the doije. And on each further cycle of beads being told a farther 
counter is slipped down. When the ten have been exhausted, they 
are then slid up again and one counter is slipped down from the 
bell-string. The counters thus serve to register tne utterance of 108 X 
10 X 10 — 10,800 prayers or mystic formulas. The numbetr of 
formulas daily repeated in this way is enormous. The average daily 
number of repetitions may in the ewlier stages of a lama’s career 
amount to 5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the zeal and leisure 
of the individual. A layman may ^^eat daily about five to twenty 
bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially pious in 
this way, many telling over twenty bead*cycles daily. A midcUe*aged 
lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary deity alone 
over 2,000,000 times. It is not uncommon to find rosaries so worn 
away by the friction of so much handling that originally gloWar 
bea^ have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to the rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
tooth-pick, tweezer, small keys, &c. ^ 

The materials of which the lamaio rosaries ue composed may to a 
..... 3 certain extent vary in costliness according to the 
Material of bea «. .^ealth of the wearer. The Kh4n-pos or abbots 

of largo and wealthy monasteries have rosaries of pearl and other 

? recious stones, ana even of gold. Tamer relates^ that the Grand 
i'ashi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
coral, amber, crystal, and lapislazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits, its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
lama belongs and the particular deity to wnom worship is to be paid. 
The yellow rosary or Se-thenff,* vide fig. 1, is the special rosary 
_ „ of the gc-luk-pa or “ reformed school,” also called 

Ye ow roiary. yellow-hat sect ” fshS-ser). The beads are 

formed from the ochrey-yellow wood of me eham-chhub,^ literacy 
“the Bodhi tree” or tree of supreme wisdom, whim is said to grow 
in Central China. The wood is so deeply yellow that it is doubtful 
whether it be really that of the pipal {Jneue retigma) which was the 
Bodhi tree under which Gautama attained his Buddhahood. These 
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beads are manofactored wholesale by machinety at the 
^ Tibetans Ri>wo-tBe*nga and the Chinese w; ** T 

five Peaks,” about 300 miles soath>west of Peldn. Hue giTes a 
sketch^ of this romantic place, but makes no mention of its rosaries. 
This rosary is of two kinds, vis., the usual form of spherioal beads 
about the ^e of a pea, and a less common form of lozenge'shaped 
perforated discs about the size of a sixpence. This rosary is usable 
for all kinds of worship, including that of the furies. 

The Bo-dU-Ue* rosary is the one chiefly in use among the nving- 
mapa, or ‘‘ old (i,e., unrefeimed) school” of lamas. It is remarsnble 
that, its name also seeks to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but 
its l^ads are certainly not doriyed from the Fieut family. Its beads 
are the rough brown seeds of a tree which grows ;n the outer 
Hinutlayas. This rosary can be used for all kinds of worship, and may 
also be used by the ge>iuk>pa in the worship of the fiercer deities. 

The white rosary fung-fhen^^^ vide fig. 3, consists of cylindrical 
_ . perforated discs of the conch shell (Tib. ^W), and 

White tonrj. ^ ggpggjj^Hy j worship of Ch^rd-si— 

the usual form of whose im^e holds a white rosary in the upper 
right hand. This is the special rosary of nuns. 

The rosary of plain ct . stal or uncoloured glass 
'*y*®“* beads is also peculiar to Chd-rd-si. 

The red sandal-wood tomry-Tsin-der. mar theag,* vide fig. 3— • 
consists of perforated discs of red sandal-wood 
(Adenanihera pavonina) or other wood of a similar 
appearance. It is used only in the worship of the fierce deify 
lum-din (Skt. Hagagriva), a special protector of Lamaism. 

The coral rosary CM-ru-theng* is also used for Tam-din and by 
the nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma 
Sambnava’s worship. Coral being so ezpensiye, r^ 
beads of glass or composition are in general ura instead. With this 
rosary it is usual to have the counters of turquoise or blue beads. 

^ne rosary formed of discs of the human skull — the 

vide fig. 6 — ^is especially used for the woi^p of 
Hamu tkuiL Doijc Jik-cho (Skt. one of the forms of the 

King of the Dead. It frequently has its discs symmetrically divided 
by rakeha beads into four series. There is no rosary formed of 
finger bones as has been sometimes stated. 

The elephant-stone” rosary— -is prepared from 
a porous bony-like concretion which is sometimes 
found in the stomach of the elephant. It also 
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being suggeBtiye of bone, is used in worship of YamS. The real 
material, nowerer, being extremely scarce and expensive, a substi- 
tute is usually had in beads made from the fibrous root of the bow- 
bambu (Zbursningl which has on section a structure very like the 
stomach-stone, ana its name also means “ stomach or digestion ” as 
well as “ bow.” 


The rak-tka rosary,^ vide fig. 4, formed of the large brown warty 
n k h ” seeds of the Elceoearpus Janitrue^ is specially used by 
“juk-ibs. jjjg nyingmapa lamas in the worship of the fierce 
deities and demons. The seeds of this tree are normally five-lobed, 
and it is interesting, from a botanical point of view, to find how 

1 1-1 Ci___l- 


the miraculous seeds ot radma oambhaya's rosary — the legend stating 
that the saint’s rosary string brpke while at his Halashi hermitage, 
near the Kusi river in Nepal, and several of the detached beads 
remained unpicked up ; and from these have resulted the six-lobed 
seeds. The demand for such uncommon seeds being great, it is 
astonishing how many of them are forthcoming to diligent search. 
This rosary is also commonly used by the indigenous Bon-po priests, 
and it is identical with the rosary of the Shivaic Hindus — the 
rudrfiksha (tfTQ = Rudra’s fierce Shiva’s]] eyes), from which the 
Tibetan name of rak-sha is supposed to be denved. 

The nmg-ga rosary is only used for the worship of Nam-s^, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Kuvora)\ and by the 

Ntn-ga pom. ngdk-pa or wizards in their mystical incantations. 
It consists of glossy jet-black nuts about the size of a hazel, but of 
the shape of small horse-chestnuts. These are the seeds of the lung- 
thang tree, which grows in the sub-tropical forests of the south-eastern 
Himalayas. They are emblematic of the eyes of the Garuda bird. 


ierived tl 


the chief assistant of Vajra-pani (Jupiter) and the great enemy of 
snakes — hence is supposed to be derived the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, from ndga, a serpent. Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in the association of snakes^the mythological 
guardians of treasure — with the idea of wealth. 

The rosary of snake-epinea (vertebrae), vide fig. 7, is only used 
by the (ngak-pa) sorcerers for purposes of sorcery 
Suakc-ipmes. divination. The string contains about fifty 

vertebrae. 

The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also 
determines sometimes the colour of the . rosary- 
fioMiies and com- beads. Thus a turquoise rosary is pcoasionally used 
in the worship of the popular goddess D6l-ma, who 


Rosaries and com 
plexioB. 


MODE OP ]|mD8, 


if of 0 Woifh-weoR A WWW? wM Fe4 # 

yellow with ywlPW J 0 P»ryap|: aa4 WOO W 01 i 

yellow colouTi ia w<fr^ippM witli |U| WD^r WWW?* 

The roswiee of tho ^<=7 WO oowpofPd of fl«y owl of Iwi^riwg^ 
ipg IQ the twte anii we^ih of ihio oiWlWf W? 
jAynstnei. ^re moftly of glafs beads of vavioiw poloorat fsl 
the same rosary contaiiu beads of a variety of sizes and colpinrs inter; 
spersed with coral, amber, turqncase, Ac.— ruff 6g. 5. The nuinbor of 
beads is ihe same as with the laqias, but each of the counter strings are 
usually terminated by a db^.* both strings record only units of cycles, 
which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling done by the liaity. 


Mode of Telling the Beans. 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the wrist like 
„ ^ ^ . a bracelet, or worn around the neck with the 
TeJirngthebea^t.. knotted end uppermost. 

The act of telling the beads is called tang-chcj which literally 
means “to purr” like a cat, aDd the muttering of 
How called. prayers is rather suggestive ^>f this sound. 

In telling the beads the right hand is passed trough the rosair, 
which is allowed to hang freely down with the 
Mode of. knotted end upwards. The hand with the thumb 
upwards is then usually carried to the breast and held there stationary 
during the recital. On pronouncing the initial word “ Om,” the first 
bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by raising the thumb and 
quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against the outer part 
of the second joint of the index finger. During the rest of the 
sentence the bead, still grasped between the thumb and index finger, 
is gently rev<dved to the right, and on conclusion of the sentence 
is dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another 
“ Om ” the next bead is seized and treated in like manner, and so on 
throughout the cycle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger 
each of the three “keeper-beads,” saying respectively “Om! Ah! 
Hung!-” the mystic symbols of the lamaic trinity. 


The Mystic Fobmdlas fob the Beads. 

The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly 
so called, and wtd believed to contain the essence 
The mystic fgnau- q{ ^he formal prayer, tmd to act as powerful spells. 

. They are of a Sanskritio nature, usually contwping 
he name of the deity, addressed, but are more or less wholly un- 
ntelUgible to the worshipper. 

V a 
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The formula ueed at any particular time raries according to the 

E articular deity being worshipped. But the one most frequently used 
y the individual lama is tW of his own yhdam or tutelary deify, 
which varies according to the sect to which the lama belongs. 

The formulas most frequently used are shown in the following 
table: — 


Name of Deity. 


The Spell. 


Special kind of 
roaary used. 


1. Dor-je jUc-ohe.* 

Skt. Ydma {antaka). 

2. Chs-na doqe.* 

Skt. Vajrcgtaui. 

3. Tarn-din.* 

Skt. Hayagrka. 

4. Ch^-r^-si or Thuk-je- 

chhenbo.'* 

Skt. Acaliikita. 

3. Ddl-ma jang-khu.* 
Skt. Tdra. 

6. Dol-kar.* 

Skt. Sitatdra. 

7. Dor-je phak-mo.* 

Skt. Viyra varahi. 

8. Ozer-ch^n-ma.' 

Skt. Marici. 

9. Qon-po nag-po.* 

Skt. KdldndtlM, 

10. Nam-su.*® 

Skt. Kutem, 

11. Dsam bho-la.^* 

Skt. Jambhala. 

12. Seng-ge-da.** 

Skt. Singhdndda. 

13. Jam-yang.** 

Skt. Matyughosa, 

14. Dem-chhok.** 

Skt. Samtm'a. 

15. Ped-ma jtu)g-D^.** 

skt. Pttdma tambhara. 


Om ! Yo-m&n-ta-taka hung 

? hat I 

)m‘! fiajrapAui hung phat ! 
^ Om ! Bajra dsan-da maha 
(. ro-khanadiung ! 

Om I pad-ma ta krid hung phat ! 

Om! muni pad-mehung! 


Om ! T&-re tut-ts-re tuxe swa* 
ha ! 

Om ! Ts-re tut-t&-re mama 
a-yurpuoye-dsanyana pusphpi- 
^a ku-ru sva-ha I 
Om I sar-ba Bud-ha dakkin-ni 


hung phat! 
)m I Ma-z 


Om I Ma-n-tsye mam sws-ha ! 

Om t Srt If:, ha-ku-la hung pha^ 
swfi-ha I 

0ml Bai-&a-ma-na ye Bws-ha I 

Om I Dsam-bha-Ia dsalen-dza 
ye swS-ba I 

Om I B-hzlh Sing-ha-nBda hung 

phat 1 

OmI a-ra-pa-tsa-na-dhi I 

Om! bzih ha-ha hung hung 
phat 

Om I bajra gu-ru padma sid-dhi 
hung 1 


Human skull or 
“ stomaeh-stone.” 
Baksba. 

Do. 


Bed sandal or 
coral. 

Conch shell or 
orystaL 

Bodhitse or tur- 
quoise. 

Bodbitse. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Baksha. 

Nangapsni. 

Ditto. 


Conch shell 
crystal. 

Yellow rosary. 


or 


Bodhitse. 


Condor bodbitse. 


* rdo-rje-ijigs-byc^, 

* pbyag-oa rdo-rje. 

* m-nu(iin. 

* grugf-rje chhen-po. 
’ «giol.Bia /jang-kku. 


' agrol-dkar. 

' do-rja pbsg-mo. 

* Aod-ser-ehan-ma. 

* mgon-po nag.po. 
** rnsm-aru. 


M daam-bha-la. 
“ seng-ge-igra. 


** AJUD-d&Tangi. 

M Me-mehliog. 

" pad-ma ilbywig-gnat. 
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Tko conclading word pkdf which follows the mystic hwM in many 
of these qtells is cognate with the oonent Hindostani wordy^Ao^ and 
means “ nmy the enemy be dutroyed niUrly" 

The laity through want of knowledM seldom use with their rosaries 
^ ^ . other tlian the weU-known lamaio formuhi “ Om/ 

anoT ^ pad-m HwngJ* M., “Hail! to the Jewel in the 
lotus fiTuffy.” This refers to the BodhisatwaOhdr^i 
(Skt PkKfincjPdnt), the patron*god of Tibe^ who, like Buddha, is 
ulroally represented as seated or standing within a lotos flower, and 
who is belieyed to have been bom from such a flower. It has, however, 
many mystic meanings. And no wonder this formula is so popular 
and constantly being repeated by both laity and lamas, for its mere 
enunciation is credited with stopping the cycle of re*birth, and 
reaching directly to Nirvana. Thus, it is stated in the Mani*kah*bum 
with extravagant rhapsody that this formula “is the essence of all 
happiness, proqierity, and knowledge, and the great means of deliver* 
ance,’| ana that the om closes re*birw amongst the gods, im among 
the litans, at as a man, jmid as a heast, ms as a “yidag,"’ and kvmg as an 
inhabitant of hell. And in keeping with this view each of these six 
syllables is given the distinctive colour of these six states of re*birth, 
viz. sm, the godly 'vAife; me, the titanic hlw; at, the human ytilow; 

the aninud green; ms, the “yidag” red; hung, the hellish black. 
Thu formula is of comparatively modern origin ; its first appearance 
seema to be in the legendary history (6kah bum) of King Sroog-tsan* 
gam>bo, which was one of the so-called “hidden” treatises, and 

{ probably written about the 14th or 16th century A.D.^ With this 
brmula, which is peculiar to Tibet, may be compared the Chinese 
and Japanese spells “W4mc Buteu” (=Skt. Name Suddhaya, t.s., salu* 
tation to Buddha I) and Ifimo 0-mi-to~Fu (= Skt. Natno Amiiibha, i.e,, 
salutation to the Boundless light! — ^a fanciful form of Buddha). 
The Burmese, so &r as I have seen, seem to use tbeii’ rosaiy merely 
for repeating the names of the Buddhist Trinity, viz., “Phra” or 
Buddha, “ Tara” or Dharma, and Sangha. And the number of beads 
in their rosary is a multiple of 3 X 3 as with the lamas. On complet- 
ing the cycle the central bead is fingered with the pessimistic formula 
“ A»(&a, Dukha, AMtha .'* — all is transitory, painful, and unreaL 

^ Sinoe tlM above was in ^pe, I find that Bockrill in The Land ikd Lamay, 
London, 1891, page 886, notes that Wilhelm de Kubrnk, writing in the second 
half of the 13th eentury, (8oo. de Goog. de Paris, IV, page 888) states 
remding the Buddhist monks of Karakorum : '* Mo bent otiam quocnm(|ae 
TMunt semper in maaibos qaandann testem centum vel dnoentorum nucleorum 
siont noi jpertamus paternoster et dieunt semper hec verba on mam baecam 
hoo eat Lwat, iu aottt, secundum quod quidam comm iuterprotatus e«t 
ndohi, et totiens easpeotats remunerationem a Mco quotiens hoc dicendo memo- 
ratur." Mr. Boekhul also independently arrives at a similar conclusion to that 
noted bj me abovei as to the lelaUvely modem composition of the Siani 6k.%b 
8bum. 
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(IF T9B KABKP. 

In the vernacolar s mask is called Mk.' 


Tbaamlu* 


The maehe #o|r 

religious dances in Sikhim are (^ed ont tbe 
tott^ li^t woodol die giant diniber called sor; 
while in Tibet, where wood is scarce, th^ tan ooniposed of mashed 
paper and cloth. In all oases they are fimtastically painted and 
varnished, andusuall]^ provided with a yak*tail wig. 

The masks found in Sikhim temples are the feHowing 

T xr* * 1 ... ( 1* gon-po* or Mahikhla. dolour red. 

• • j “5 w?? } 2- ^tnar, a fierce form of Guru Bim. 

deities Z«.* I iolourred. 

8. IMmo Mak-Bor eia, or MaharSni, the Kilt 
form of Devi. Colour blue. 

4. XasjFr Colour black. 

TT fTu^ the Twer. Colour brown. 

5^®'* 6. Sengge, the Uon. Colour white, 

deities £ 0 ‘ . Khguna, the Garuda*bird. Colour green. 

8. TeUf^ the Monkey. Colour ruddy brown. 

9. Sha-wa, the Stag. Colour fawn. 

10. Tik, the Tak. Colour black. 


The above are all of hideoiu appearance and huge siae, having 
a vertical diameter of at least twice tlie len^h of an ordinary human 
face, and a breadth in proportion. Each nas projecting tusks and 
three eyes, the central eye being the ^e of fore-knowledge. Those 
of an anthropoid form have a chaplet of five skulls, with pendant bead 
ornaments ot human bones. 

1 11. Tur or Grave-yard ghosts. A monster 
human skull of yellowish colour. A 
pair of these are needed. 


IV.— The Earth 
demons— ser- 
vantsof above. 


12. 8a-ckak pa. Large hideous masks with 
only two eyes. 


V. — The Indian 

Teacher — ^buf- 
foons. 


13. A-tsa-ra (Skt. acharya^ teacher). These 
are of ordinary human size, white in 
colour, with mouptacbes and hair done 
up into a cod. Their wires are red or 


> Abagl 
* f sv. 
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Thii ^6. fiifit blMi Qf ttllKI 

ampfe ifetiSa b£nek bt’dakdS itid iftHn, WiHl iili 
Dteuof naiqiiett. g| ijjg IS iS&t 

fitting nrhitd balicb t^itb jri^ oafid^ to iffiitatO tbe tilto and litnb boiieii 
The weapons Oanied bjr tHO maifitOrs SOrO. mado Of Wood Oat^Od 
with dotjO pattenis. The stares of the skeletons ate tOObed 1^ a 
death’s-hoiMh 

The Object and meaning of the masked play are desenbed nndir 
the heading of Lamaic Festivals. 

The LiuAic LimujtT. 

The larger monasteries in Sikhim all trV to possess a copy of the 
two great lamidc encycfoptedias, (0) the Kah-imiir 
^.Unaio etia^elopa. q. Vulgarly Mn-^ikr,^ i.e., ** The translated 


Commandments,*^ and (3) the TihgjiUr* or “Trabs* 
lated doctrinal Commentaries ’* W reputed saints^ All Of the treatises 
contained in the Eah*gyar and most of those in the 
TCngyur were translated ^m the Sanskrit Of the 
later Buddhist Church in India and Kashmir, and a few fcOin the 
Chinese, mostly in the 9th add JlSth centuries; but the Tdbgyur 
contains also, much later works. The translations were done by the 
Indian pandits and Tibetan translators {Utiivat) and Chinese priests. 
Their were collected in their present form only about the beginning 
of the last (18th) century of Our era. 

The common edition of the Kah-gyur is printed from Wooden 
blocks at Narthang, about six miles from TaShdhunpo,' and fills 100 


in volumes so as to reach the mystic number of 108. The Teng^ur 
contains 225 or more volumes, and hUs treatim 
Tingf^r. Indian philosophic schools, grjSminar, Ipgi^ 

astrology, medicine, &e. The cost at the printing establishment is 
about ten rupees ^ volume.. 

The expense wf such a library being so g^t, Pemiongchi and 
Labrang are tnO Only tnonasteries in Sikmm which possess a Complete 
set of Wh encyclopedias. But severid monasteries possess a full sCt 
of the Ejah'gyiiir Scriptures. . 

iUTbidiu of ?•»<»- The as. regards its conienis is divided 

t^. into tbi^e g^t Sections, vi8.~ 

I.~The XKiibn (Skt. or^^plinO; in 18 toiames. 


eixrftil M WWnrii Tliat (tlUik laa midmnAKltt e 
lUbaO Wrttd niiU; Uw isetfi&Wof ms 


PlaBkiMitoi 

kaniSibhs. 
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II.>-The Do (Skt. Sutro^ or Sermons of the Buddhas, in 
66 volumes. 

III.— -The 8her<hin with its divisions (Skt. Ahi-dharmma) or 
Transcendental Wisdom, in 21 volumes. 


These divisions broadly correspond to the classification of the 
Southern Buddhist Canon into the Tripitaki or ^ three baskets or 
collections;’ but the lamaic versions are all of a highly inflated 
and tantrik type, and the Gjfut or tantrik charms and incantations 
to the number of 22 volumes, which has no counterpart in the 
Southern scriptures, has been introduced into the Do class of the 
Kah-gyur. 

As might be supposed from the leading part which mysticism 
plays in the lamaic creed, the sections of the Kah-gyur which are most 
nighly prized are the Do and the SJier-chin or Transcendental Wisdom 
of the tantrik kind. ° 

The monasteries which cannot afford to buy the full Kah-gyur 
—and these in Sikhim form the majority— possess the following 
parts of the Shcr-chin, viz., the 12 volumes called Bum, literally 
“100,000” precepts of Transcendental Wisdom, 
forming the main body of the Sher-chin. Also the 
abridged edition of the same in three volumes called Njfi-fhi, literally 
„ „ “ the 20,000 ” precepts, adapted forthose individuals 

' ’ who are unable to peruse the full text. And for the 

common use of the junior clergy a still smaller abstract in one volume 
exists under the name of Gyi-tong-ha — literally, ‘*the 8,000” precepts 
of Transcendental Wisdom. This is the volume 
which is carried on the lotus of Jam-pal, the God of 
The Dorje-chdpa or the “ Diamond cutter” is a sloka which 
is commonly printed in separate form. And for 
the youngest boy-novices is prepared a tract of 
about six leaves containing the most popular portions of the Shcrchin. 

From the D6 division of the Kah-gyur are culled out those 
mystic formulas, mostly in unintelligible Sanskrit, 
t^hich are deemed most potent as charms, and these 
form the volume named mDo-mang ^zung’ hsAas or curtly D6-many 
or “ assorted aphorisms ’’—literally “ many sutras’’ These formulas are 
not used in the worship of the Buddlias and superior gods, but 
only as priestly incantations in the treatment of disease and ill- 
fortune. Being thus the forms of worship of which the laity have 
most experience, small pocket editions of one or other Sutra are to 
be found in the possession of all literate laymen, as the mere act of 
reading these charms suffices to ward off the demon-bred disease and 
misfortune. 


** Oy 4 *tong*ha,' 

Wisdom. 

“ Dovj0<h6pa," 


* ^zong# ■■ Skt. dh0ranit which i« a mystic spell like the Hindu mantra. 


tAMUO UBRAir. 


The books of or^ni^ wonhip and xitoal, and the aolMK>l>iest 
books for the boy*probationeta and novioesi are dso an essential paM 
of the monastic library. And th^ must m daily repeated till raelr 
contents are fully learned by heart. 

Each monastery also possesses one or more of the leeendaiT 

i.- r j f 


Sikhim. Tnese are entitled Pidma kah-tAafig (The 
p««i« kak-tkang, displayed orders of the Lotus>bom One) or 
^ ’ Tcmg-yik Serthmy (The golden Rosary of plain 

Ejpistles); also more or less fragmentary Sits of the works of the 
pioneer lama of Sikhim->Lha*tsttn Chhembo, especially his N^-yik or 
Story of the Sacred Sites of Sikhim,” and nis manual of worship of 
the great mountain god EangchhendsOnga (Ang. Kemehiiy’inffna), 
Monasteries of the Karmapa ana Dukpa sects contain the *'Ksrgyujpa 

, „ Golden Rosary” and the tumihar$ or biographies 

jfam an. Special lama*Baints of the Karmapa or of the 

Bhutan lama-saints. And each monastery possesses a manuscript 
account of its own history {deh-ther)^ although this is kept out of sight. 

A few Lepcha sacred broks are to be found in the Lepcha monas* 
_ . . . teries and in the possession of a few Lepcha 

Lepcin wnpiurei. ^ laymen. They are mostly translations from the 
Tibetan. The titles of the chief .ones are (1) Tithi Suny, a fabulous 
history of Guru Rimbochhe; (2) Ouru Gfm a tertOn work of 

Tibet; (3) Sikun de-lok. the narrative of a visit to Hades by a 
resuscitated man named Sakun; (4) Ek-dothi numhm — ^forms of 
worship. 

Individual lamas possess special books according to their private 
„ . , means and inclinations, such as the ManutAKbum. 

Muoeilaiie<nubooki. legendary history of Ghd-rd-si, the patron god of 

Tibet, and of the ori^ of the mystic sentence “Om Mani,” Ac.; 


or astrologer has the Baui^ur ktoffo and other books on astrological 
calculations. 

The books are deposited in an open pigeon-holed rack-work. Each 
book consists of several hundred leaves, and each leaf is of tough 
unglaeed country paper, about two feet long by half a foot broad. 
The leaves forming the volume are wrapped in a napkin ; and the 
paoki^ then placed between two heavy wooden blocks, as covers, 
which bear on their front border the name of the book in letters 
graved in relief and gili The whole parcel is firmly bound by 


' This u tlw “ ChtHm Luu ” of Hookm'i Mimalaj/m laanult. 
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tL broad tape and buckle tied across its middle. These pbadarous 
tomes are rery iinvrieldy and not easy of reference. Wheii being 
read the book is held across the knees, and the u^per board and the 
leaves as read are lifted towards the reader and repiled in order in his 
lap. Before opening its fastenings, and also on ret^ng the parcel the 
monk places tne book reverently on his head, saying, **niay I obtain 
the blesnng of Thy Holy Word.” 


ry.-THE MONKHOOD. 


Under this heading are detailed' the Curriculum for the Honk* 
hood, the Latnaic Grades and Discipline, and the Daily Boutine of 
a lama’s life in Sikhim. 


I.— TEE CUMBICULUX. 

O 


In nearly every Bliotiya’ family in Sikhim, one son is devoted 
to the Church. This practice is fostered by the 
*** **** *^®hgiou8 habit of the people and the attrac* 

'' ' tions offered by the high social j^sition and privi* 

leges enjoyed by the lamas, rendering them superior to the highest 
lay official and free from ordinary tribunals. A certain amount of 
reflected honour also attaches to the family which has afforded the 
lama. 

I’faa rule is lor the sttlond son to become a lama, while the eldest 
_ .. . , son marries in order to continue the family name 

* property, and be the bread-winner. 

The course of training which 1 now detail is that which obtains 
... at Pemiongchi, as that monastery is regarded as a 
onwe ninmg. oUe which the other monasteries try to 

live up to. 

Prelminaiy Examimtwn^Phgsieal . — ^The boy-candidate for admis- 
sion is usually brought to the monastery between 
the age of ei^t and ten years, and very seldom 

over twelve years. 

The parentage of the boy is enquired into (and at Pemiongchi 

p Ninly those candidates who are of relatively pure 

am age. Tibetan descent are ordinariLy admitted to that 
monastery). The boy is then physioaUv examined to ascertain that 
he is free from aeformito or defect in his limbs and 
^^jtieai cxamiaa. fucttlties. If be stamuters or is a mipple in aUy 
way or bent in body, he is rejeeted. When he 

> ^ Bliotiya " meSiu an iuhnbitint of " Sited** Ube^ Snd ii tbba wUli 

“TibStlii." ft iiKliillSi theie t^dentl el Sikbiin irbo are of Tibetha (Uieeatm andirbA 
tblougb la^r inia:^ wtili lieneha blp<^, retain TibStah a^eob aiid inaanfera. . .Tbm ddjy 
im pfofeiiiug X&niaivtt ind eligible to beconie cortlibdds l^pokat in bitit eligibiee 
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haa paaaed thia examination he ia made over by hia father 

- ^ or guardian to any aenior relative be may have 

‘ amongst the monks. Should he have no relative in 

the monastery, then by consulting his horoscope one of the monks is 
fixed upon as being ms moat suitable tutor; and this tutor receive 
from the boy’s father a present of tea, eatables, and beer. The tutor 
then takes the boy inside the great hall where the monks are assem- 
bled. and publiofy sta^g the parentage of the boy and the other 
details, and offering prints of beer, he asks the permission of the 
dft(J-ohbo«, or eldmr monks, to take the boy as a pupil. When 
approved, the boy becomes a probationer. 

Proftafim.— As a probationer he is little more than a private school- 
boy nnder tbe care of bis tutor. His hair is crop- 
nuponuoa. without any ceremony, and he wears his 

ordinary lay dress. He is taught by his tutor the alphabet (the 
*‘Ka, Eha, Oa,” as it is oalledb and aiterwards to 
tartlbSki*"* ^ recite by heart the following small book- 

lets of about six or seven leaves each* : — 


LeQ Mun aa or '*TbsBev«nOhsptsrs’*—A prayer-book of Ouro Bimpoohhe. 
Bar-bhliad las^al or **Obanns to olear tbe way from Danger and In]'ur7'*->a 
prayer to "The Gtua” in twelve stesses. 
fib^phyin— An Abstraot of Trsneoendental Wisdom in six leaves. 
sKu-m— a saotifltiel servioe for averting a oelemity. 

Ifon-lsaa— Ftayers fin general welfare. 

sDig shegs or "Tbe Confession of Sins."* Tbe xaein aot of reading this boly 
bo<AlM even aa a sdiool enroise cleanses horn sin. Host of toe mones- 
teriea poss e w their own dIooIm for printing ^ punpblet. Sotb the text 
and its translation have been given 1^ Soblagintweit.* 
rDor pdhO(^— a Sitira from the Book of Trenscendontel Wisdom. 


niyogs-Mrai-pbyoga-dref or "Description of tbe Ton Direo- 
^done ... ... ... fi pages. 

Haao Onru—** Salutation to The Oom" ... ... 5 ,, 


iiiChbo<f>fibnl>-To give offerings ... ... ... 6 

sTorma— Saorsd oJto eeo ••• 8 

sSange ienr— Inoenso and batter-inoenso 5 

iTo-nelhoff— Bioe offsi^ tae 4 

sagOa-figro— Tbe B^et eeeev of the Si^ 4 

AegAnar sngon*Agro<— Tbo Primer of the Bod Pieroo Dmty 4 
SSab ftwysi f " The ISght Oommende " or preoepte 4 

IDo iritega knn Mns—nie Cdlleotion of tbe Tatluigefiiae 4 
ToimMMniMolib<v*~TfaoboetFore-knowIodge ... 5 

*TM-|dangMbag-paa^Thoroot-pillBrof umConfeauon 4 


ta 

tf 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ff 

ft 

ff 

It 


* liidi mall siaaiiala an tboat aigha or tan indiaa loog bj two to thraa iacbaa brood 
ood waoallj howa tba laaTaa atitclMd togathar* 

* fhe waid lor j<a is "seetpi^ thas coavcviBg tbs idssof e vile, veaomoos, elawisf, 
eiridMaib 

Sg^ via, perns at to 141, 
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Some 


The young probationer is also instructed in certain golden 
of a moral kind, of which the following are examples: — 

“ Tkefow Preeipket in 8peeeh.^1i speech be too long, it is tedious ; 

*<if too short, its meaning is not appreciated : if 
«»•* pnoioue ruffles tile temper of the hearers ; if soft, 

*4t is unsatisfying. 

Th» Re^irmenti of Speteh, — Speedi must possess vi^ur or it 

^ “ will not interest; it must be bright or it will not 

‘‘•PMC “enlighten; it must be suitably ended, otherwise 

“ its effect will be lost. 

“ Tho Qualitut of Speech. — Speech must be bold as a lion, gentle 
“ and soft as a hare, impressive as a serpent, pointed as an arrow, 
“and erenly balanced as a doi;^ held by its middle (literally ^waiaV). 

“ Tla four Itelaiiont of Speeeh.^The necessary question should first 
“be stated. The later arapiments should be connected with the 
“former. Essentials should be repeated. The meanings should be 
“ illustrated by examples. 

“ The great religious king Sronc-2tsan-agam*po has said,^ * speech 
“ should float forth freely like a bira into the sky, and be clothed in 
“ charming dress like a goddess. At the outset the object of the 
“ speech wcrald be mado clear like an unclouded sky. The speech 
“should proceed like the excavation of treasure. Tlie arguments 
“should be agile like a deer chased by fresh hounds, without hesita* 
“ tion or pause.’ 

** CoUeeiiona of hxman heinga occur for three purposes, namely, 

Hnu. pltobv. ’S'T’ •?'* 

gB enngi. wThg gatherings for happiness are three, namely, 

“ ri) for doin^ virtuous acts, (3) for worship in the temples, and 

“ (3) for erecting houses and for feasts. The gatherings for virtuous 

“ acts are four, viz., the gathering of the monks, the gathering of 

“ the laity for worship, writing and copying holy books, and giving 

“ away wealth in charity. There are six Unds of gatiierings for 

“ worwip, namely, the gathering of the rich, the gatiiering in a 

“ separate place of the common men; the leathering for thanlcsj^ving 

“of those who have escap;ed from them enemy’s grasp, traders 

“ who have escaped returned safely and sUccessfuUy, sick men 

“from the devouring jaws of death, and youths on gaining a 

“ victo^. 

“ 3%! eight acta of Lo«~bom pmona, — ^Usin^ coarse language, im« 
A “politeness, talking with pnde, went of foresight, 

iiov eondoot. “haTsh manners, stariugi, immoral conduct, and 

“stealing. 


‘ 1b tlw Sfani tkaIi.Abain. oiit ptg* SSS. 
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“ Tht Un Unbfdief in bookS) diareipeot of ieMbeniy 

The ten IW.lt.. I “j? «“plew««3. coveto^esa, 8p«^. 

“ log ^ much, ndicuing another’s mufortani^ uauig 
“ abusire language, being ang^ with old men or wi& tmmaAf 
« borrowing what cannot be repaid, and stealing. 

^ _ “TAs three Improper Acte.’^To speak of > 

Improper of which one is ignorant, to taimim oatib, 

“ to give poison to any one.” 

After two or three years spent in this training, during which cor* 
_ . . poral chastisement is freely iu» ■* u the boy is 

Teit ren a. found to be hopelessly stupid, he i dismissed ; 

while should he prove to be fairly intelligent, he is admitted to the 
regular noyimate. The object of this proWionary stage is to weed 
out unpromising individuals. 


The Noviciate. 

The novice or “ Qra-pa,” pronounced “Td-pa,” [literally “-student” 
or “learner,”^ and seldom called dgen-yen or d|ge* 


jiagraerti chuao- (^Skt. 8ramafta)|] is, now for the first time 

brought under monastic rules. He is ceremoni* 
ously shaved, takes the vows, assumes the dress of a monk, and 
receives a religious name. 

The candidate for the noviciate is searchingly interrogated by the 
d&U'dihos (or elder lamasy regarding his descent, 
Appniiingof dM- entrance donation ana jiresents oeing proper* 

‘ tionate to the impurity of ms descent. If ne has 

a good stnun of Tibetan blood, he is let o£F cheaply and vice vend, 
but it is the paternal descent which is most regarded : mixed blood on 
the mother’s side bidng tolerated to a considerable extent.* 

When the boy’s descent is satisfactorily appraised, the dAU*ohhot 
of the Great Assembly luU are requested to place 
!"*• ibeboyunder the“igris’* or Qenerm Rules. And on 
’ permission being accorded, the parent or guardian 

of the boy prepares a feast of fora and bem fmr the monks. ^ After 
a few monras another present of food and beer^ accompanied by 
a fiesh gift (rf a pig or bullock, must be made, with the request for 
a ytor^rAsings in toe temj^e. A suitable date for this is fixed by 
astrology. 


* The diegfd itmm for Uii. telaa pN.emiiimee of tho .fethaiv fram whm euen 
the bou ud itnetuie of the dhiU, trUlo from tho mother ooIVoum "the Shm. It le 

w>Uhlo thU the Tibotiu betitomlir uj ** tfo-tao," <.o.. fethor su motiMr. ud aot Uk# tho 
ladhma amthor Mgfethsr. 
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Then a magic drole or mondldP is prepared. And on the 
following morning fdl the monke (d||^>dun) before 
drink tea at the expense of the candi* 
date. And after early mass, when all the monln 
have departed except the elders (d(U*chhos), the parent or gaardiah of 
the boy with his relatives, who has been wuting outside, now requests 
an interview with the elders (il&U>chhos), and accompanies his request 
with a present of a slaughters pig and aloadof beer, aload of parched 
gram (al^Abras), and about half a maund of rice. On these being 
accepted, the boy is brought in and is made to recite some of the books 
he nas learned, especially *'the Eight Precepts,” “the Refuge 
formula,” “ the performance of religious kindness,” and the celebra* 
tion ritual of “ sKu-rim ” and “ Mon-lam.” Then is done the ceremony 
of 3Ges-sprad and the proclamation &Eab-5sgo. 

The boy is then tonsured (in Pemiongchi this is done with the 
identical razor used by the pioneer lama Lhatsun 
^jronraring. bsptiiai. Chhembo). He then is given a religious name, and 
takes the usual vows of poverty, celibacy, Ac., 
followed by the declaration that “ From to^ay 1 nave entered on a 
religious life.” The ceremony concludes with a present to the “ynas 
shag,” of two bricks of Chinese tea : when these are not procurable the 
sum of seven rupees is paid. 

At the midday mass, the boy is brought into the Great Assembly 
Hall dressed in the three pieces of monkish vest* 
■embh^s^iMdik ment (ohhbs*gS«]) and carrying a bundle of incense 

^ sticks ; and he is chaperoned by a monk (gonpa) 

named the “ bride*oompanion” (ba-grags^, as this ceremony is regarded 
as a marriage with the Church. He sits down on an appointed seat 
by the side of the bride-companion, who instructs him m the rules 
and etiquette (sgris) of the monkish manner of sitting, walking, Ac. 

Then mass u begun, and on its conclusion beer is brought inside 
in a Aull-cup, and distributed to the assembled 
of monjfg undmr the name of yzO-chhang. (It is con- 
sidered improper to bring the ordinaiy bamboo jugs 
of beer into the Assembly flalLl Then a pig and a bullodc . are 
given by the boy’s people, as well as a money present. If the boy’s 
relatives are wealthy, this sum should amount to two mpew for each 
of the two dSU-chbes and one rupee to each of. the 108 monks. But 
if the boy’s relatives are poor, the total amount may be limited to 
aix^ rupees. Should, however, this moi^ sind “flam” presents not 
be irartiicpming, the boy’s admiadon oanhotbe oonfinned- 

On the third day, that partieulstr one- of flie boy’s ruativeo 
who is th e “diqwnse r m gi ftf’ (sbyin Mags) must ^t etob ol two 

Vm dMeriftioa, Okflir tao^ 
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t^ini'Chho* at their respectire clumben, taking ui ofiering of riee, beeiy 
and flour. And each <0U*chho> gives alMut ten rupees as aretom present 
for the articles received. Then theboy’srelativesretumto their homes. 

The boj is now subject to the monastery rules and discipl&e; 

TTi. lif. MM M BOTiM practise and learn by heart the books of 

the magic circles (dK^ Akor). And he shares in 
most of the privileges of the other monis, getting his share of meat 
and lay oSeriugs of money and gifts of alms — uese latter two are, 
however, appropriated by his lama>tutor. And he resides in the 
monastery, gating occasionally leave of absence for a month or so 
to rO'Visit Tiis home. He must implicitly obey his tutor, and the 
relatives of ^e boy must come frequently to pay their respects to the 
tutor, bringing presents of cooked food, Ac. 

Hxatninations . — Within a year of his admission to the order he 
should attempt to pass the first professional examin- 
ation, and in the following year or two the second 
examination for promotion. And until he passes 
these examinations he must perform the menial office of serving out 
tea and beer to the elder monks in the Great'Assembly Hall. 

The examinations are conducted in the presence of the assembled 
- monks, who observe a solemn silence, and the test 

Hoir condaoted. candidate to stand up in the assembly 

and recite by 'heart all the prescribed books. The ordeal is a very 
trying one, so that the candimte is given a companion to prompt and 
encourage him. The first examination lasts for thi^ days;*and 
nine intervals are allowed daily during the exunination, and these 
intervals are utilized by the candidates in revising the next exercise, 
in company with tiieir teacher, 

Tie books for the First Eiamination comprise the worship neces* 
saiy for tmee ** magic circles,” viz.-~The Jint is 

kS'CSSSL*" ■»««!« »« iKon-adiW Bjf- 

Adsm Adsah mtshan mying-pol chhos Akhor.^ This 
book contains about sixty pages, and its recitation takes nearly one 
whole day. It comprises the chapters:— 

( 1) Tshe-sgrub or The obtaining of long life. 

(2) Zhi-khro— The mild and angty deities. 

(3) Guru-drag— The fierce form of Padma Sambhava. 

(4) Seng-ydongma — ^Tbe lion-faced demoness. 

(5) Chhos skyong Mahakala Yeshes mgonpo. 

{6) Thang-Ua,*fn.D8bd'foga, Lha-dihen and sMantetOn- Local 
and mountain deims. 

(T) bsKang bdiags, tibogs and Tashi smon-Iam. 


How oondnoted* 


I— Local 


* Or to tho wholoMomblroftfioOodi aadDoBMiiif?— oidrpigoSTil. 

* MtIhitt^mwiihititpirit**KUiiig*iooaortlMm|oa(diiaof 8il^^ 
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The teami comprises the magic circle of the collection of the 
Tathagathas and *'tne powerful great pitiful one” (Avalokita)— SDe* 
jFshegi^ktin iidus-gar-ddang, Thug«>rje chhen>po, of about 40 pages. 

Then follow the m^o circles of the fierce and demoniacal 
deities Guru-drag-dmar, Khrowb-rpl wal ptor-zlog and Drag-poMas 
GuruI< 37 sol*Adebsren-&dunma, KhaMon chhos spyoa. 

Those who disgracefully fail to pass this examination are taken 
outside and beaten by the Chhos>khrinM>pa. . And 
PjensltMa of future repeated failure up to a limit of three years neces* 
sitates the rejection of members from ^e Order. 
Should, however, the boy be rich and wish re>eutry, he may be re* 
admitted on paying presents and n^pne^ on a higher scale than 
formerly, without which no re*admission is possible. If the rejected 
candidate be poor and he wishes to continue a religious life, be can only 
do so as a lay-devotee doing drudgery about the monastery buildings. 
Or he may set up in some village as an unorthodor Ifima-priest. 

The majority fail to pass at the first attempt. And failure on the 
part of the candidate attaches a stigma to his teacher, while in the event 
of the boy chanting the exercises correctly and with pleasing voice in 
^e orthodox oratorical manner, his teacher is highly complimented. 

Th* Second Heamnation is conducted like the nrst one, and lasts 
for two days, but at this examination "the iron letter” (*.«., inflexible 
rule) /chag-yig is solemnly read out before the examination. 

The teit-book« for The books to be recited by heart at the Second 
Sacoifd Ezunination. Examination are the following 

> of “ The Lake-born r<pra” (mTsho-skyes-rdoiie), 
t.e., Padma Sambhava and the -Guru-Sage who ims 
obtained understanding (Rig-^dsin rtog sgrub-guru). 

(2) The three roots of sagedom (mg Alsin rtsa-ysum)-^ 

(a) Rig Adsin lhamal-las. 
m Tshe-sgrub khog ddugs. 

(c) ffSaag sgrub dongyi snying-po. 

(3) The deeds of Dorjo Pbagmo (rDoije phagnaol-las), the 

great happiness of zag-med (zag-med Me-chhen), and 
the four classes of the Fierce Guardians— chhbs arung 
drag-po sde izhi. The names of .theim demons arc— 
on the past, ALu-Mud Munpa nagpo j un the south, 
Srinpo Lanka-mgrim-^hu; on the west, Mamb Sfaa-za 
phra-gral nag-po; on the north, ^Shenpa sPu-gii- 
dhiarpo. 

(4) The subjugation of the host of demons— The offering to 

the DhjSni Budhas 44od dpwag zil non, Kun^&zang, 
Oichhod-sprin. 
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(5) 1^ saorifieUl oereoiony &«|caiig ishSg^ KigHism 

d^ng^agt, Phagmai ifkanff Mltags. 

(6) The iwajer of the glorioua — ^the Lepdul tuolMl lor 

Padma S!ambniBiya-->T3aibti-«mon-lam. 

The above books reach to about fif ty^five pages. 

(7) The circle of the eight Oommaaders of the collected Buddhat. 

iEah bgyad Me g^egi Muspai cHEyil-Akhor kyi las 
and Ehrowo<rol ytor-slog gyi skorl dkah. drgyad. 
This has about 40 pages. [The names of the eight 
Commanders, &Kah.^gyads, are^l) Chhe*»ichhog^ (2) 
Yang-dag, (3) pShin-rje, (4) rTa-mgrin, (5) Phu^, 
(6) Blamo, (7) A6ad stong, (8) Big-Msin).] 

When the young monk recites by heart all these books satisfac- 
torily, and so j^es this examination, he is not subject to any further 
ordeal of examination : this being the final one. 

It should be noted, however, that outside Pemiongchi practically 
. no examination obtains. All that is done is merely 
/ insist on the young, monlu endeavouring to 

commit to memory as many of these books as possible. 

The Mokxhood. — On. passing these two examinations, the success- 
ful candidate becomes a junior monk, and is sup- 
“ The Ten Preorats,” ^ but he is still 


Hit position 
pririleget. 


and 


posed to keep , 

called a gra-pa or ** learner.” [The term <fge-slong 
or ** the virtuous beggar,” which may be considered as^ represent 
ing the Bhikhu of Indum Buddhism, is not in use in Sikhim ; and in 
Tibet it is restricted to those lamas who profess the strict observa- 
tion of the 253 obligations.! He is presented with a scarf of honour by 
the monks, and is considered a member of the Order— oven although he 
be under 20 years of age. And from that date he is relieved of the 
menial office of<serving out tea and beer, and he takes a higher seat 
in the Assembly Hall. . And he now directly receives his share of the 
money and other lay gifts which had hitherto been the perquisite of 
his tutor. And he has the privilege of drinking beer whi^ he should 
not previously have tasted — although abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks is one of the eight precepts.” And he may even drink the beer 
off the same table ais his teacher. But he may not yet discuss any 
great subject with his master, as this would be disrespectful. He is 
taught to pay his teacher the deepest respect and to place implicit 
reliance on aU his sayings. 

' Tho Ton Pruoeptii (Skt. LuMtiU) Hi-tffte>6cbn— literally *’TLo Ten UnTirtnoui Dwdi," 
neeording to the Lumae^ere (1) Kot to kill any living bcinc. (S) liiot to etool, (S).^ Aot to 
commit adnitery, (4) sbtto lie, (6) Hot to drink nine (tuix ie nut oliforrcd), (6) >ot to nt 
on n lofty mat o> have a large bed, (7) Jtot to trvar iloncn or ribikeie, (S) Hot to bo of 
tonge or danccf, (0) Kot to treor omomente of gold or riilver, (10) Kot to ent flesh food after 
noon. 
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He now is instructed in the preparation and adornment of 
twma^ or sacred food foi^ the gods and demons; 
Hi* farthet aosde- iji blowing of the Copper trumpets, in the 
mio u» rue on. manipulation of tne cymbals, and in dftn mng and 

rhetoric, and in any science which he xancies. And he is now at 
liberty to choose for himself a teacher. The sciences ” usually taken 
up are astrology, medicine, and painting^, but the majority of (he newly* 
fledged monks aice content with the position of an ordinary monk. 

Until, howby^, he commits to memory the following books, he 
will never become a successful chaplain or family 
^^Hi* aacerdot^ fimo- pnagt (fftchhod-ynas), which is a paying business and 
the goal of most of the monks. For those ISmaii who 
can recite by heait all the Litanies and other sacerdotal ritual, without 
consulting their books,^ are much more popular and sought after than 
those who read their ritual service. ^ He therefore tries to learn by 
heart — “ The real story of animal beings Ity Sagon, who had returned 
from the dead” (Sagon dngoszhi), ana the Litany of Avalokita— 
The Powerful Great Finer {gu-dbeaig Thug-*je chhenpo), and ** The 
exhorting Mani,” which aroused on the occasion of a death. Also 
** The ripe (magic) circle which draws to the best and most pleasing 
dwelling” (nnin-byed-dtyang gi-dkyil*Akor dtang faohhog.^na8 Adren). 

I have already noted ^at^ the majority of the lamas exercise 
sacerdotal functions, and we priests ra&er than monks. Many of the 
lamas are permitted to reside in their villages for the greater part of 
the year, ostensibly as village*priests for the convenience of tihe people. 
They must, however, return at definite intervals to their parent*mona8* 
tery, which keeps a roll of all its members and punishes those indivi- 
duals who absent themselves for undidy long periods. 

The regulation which is most frequently violated is that of 
celibacy ; but in most of the institutions other than 
of Tioi»t«on Femiongchi celibacy is not observed; Should it 

^ ^ be proved that a PemionTOhi monk consorts with 

women, he will be expelled by a chapter, unless it be bis first offence 
and he prays publicly fdr forgiveness, and then is awarded some 
penance and pays a fine of 180 rupees according to the rules of the 
/Chags-yig. He must also pay over again the entrance fees and 
presents as before. 

IL—LlUJIC OBSDSa AJn> BISOIFLmS. 

The consecutive offices through which the young lima must pass 

Lower office*. to reach the highest grades are the following 

J. — Coneh-ihett Bhioer—fox about one year. Thesb go in pain. 

1J»— Power 0 / holy wader, or CSihab-Alren — ^for pne year. 
JlL’~-‘Image eare-iaher or sKn*ynyer— for three'jmais. 



LilUiC 0B4m. 


The 18 aim ' 

the objects oh ^e altar anH aaakmg the <^eriDgs df wateiri limp^ 
sacred food, &o., and the remoTal of the same. 

On completing his service in this last office he pasMs out of 
Higte oOm.. f**®® ^8^(w»nottnced oit ie™r, .and 

” becomes an dsU'dibos (pronounced “U'Chhh”) or 

*'Head of Reliinon.” And by the laity he now is called J<^he oir 


‘'Reverend FaAer.” From 


by the laity he now is called or 

this class of d(U*ohhos are selected the 


U-dM or offi<dals to fill the special offices of IV and V, and one 

^ ' from the Pemiongchi^ monaste^ acta for a term 
of a^ew years as family priest to the Sikhim Raja, doing especially 


IV, — The Commmtariat Mcmaaer or spyi-^myer (pronounced ChUnyer) 

. . tenable for three years. There are two of these, 

offiw— end they are in ^arge of the lay menials of the 
monastery. When the menials have any complaint 
it must be made through the Ciommissariat Manager, who privately 
informs one of the d&U*ohhos of the details, and afterwards it is laid 
before the assembly of dMJ*chhos under the presidency of the U^mdse 
and Doiie sLob*d^on. The orders which are then pasmd are commu* 
nicated by the two Commissariat Managers to the menials concerned. 

V. — Provoet Marshal or Chhos khiims-pa (pronounced ChJ^-ffim-ha^f 

an appointment tenable for one year. This 
requires qualities of pre-eminent learning, 
populanty, tact, and the ability to enforce discip- 
line and respect. The Provost Marshal is appointed by the vote 
of the monks {fapa). These select one of the yapas or superior 
monks, and recommend him to the Sikhim Raja in a memorial, which 
they all sign. The Raja’s minister then informs the nominee that he 
has been appointed Provost Marshal for the current year, and that 
into his charge have been placed all the books of the Library, including 
the /Chags-yig Rules, and certain advice is given him, accompanied 
by the presentation of an exceptionally long and honourable scarf; 
a refreshment of tea and beer is given. 

One of his duties is to read the /Cbags*yig Rules to the assembled 
monks, and also lecture to them occasionally on religious and civil 
history and discipline. 

He is the recognised head of the monks and their spokesman. 
When any person r^uests that the Banquet to the whole assembly of 
ihe Gods and Demons” (Tshogs-Akhor ) — vide page 276 — ^be performed, 
all the monks assemble and do the necessary worship and make the 
magic circles. It is the Ckh6*fifn^ba who dedarei '&e obmet of the 
saeriBee, viz., for one or other of the four conditions— birui, old age,, 
nckness or deaths 

X 2 
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He is usoallj re*appointed for one or more terms, as tikere is 
difficulty in finding soitable men for this appointment. 

After fillin g the above office he is eiijpble for the two highest 
appointments in the monastery, vis.'— 

VL — FnwsipaH and CMtf Celebrant or dSU>i»dsad (pronounced 
and 

Vll.-^Patriareh or rDo*rje sLob*<^n (pronounced Doxje 
Ld'pdn). 


These two offices are held for life, and the holders enjoy equal 
rank and receive the same stipend and perquisites, and, as we have 
seen, sit opposite each other in the assembly room. But the Um*dsd 
Tk TT diS ^ always the mora learned of the two, imd is 
* ' necessarily something of a man of the world. 

He supervises the whole establilhment and controls the discusnons. 
and it is to him that the peasantry resort for advice and settlement 
of their disputes. The Ooije Ld>pdn upholds tiie dignity of religion 
m. n. • r- < ^7 taking no pmrt in secular matters and doing 

The ^ fjt mechanicM work of meditation and' some of 

the higher ritual, one of his chief duties being to abstract the soul 
of the dead and despatch it on the right paw to heaven or fm' a 
new rebirth. 

The Incarnate lAma of iXe*brang monastery is supposed to 
. exercise the functions of a Bishop of Sikhim ; but 

" he has only the title of Protector of Religion— the 

titles oiDo-dtm’j^a ax bishop,” Khinpo (mkhan-po) or “abbot” are 
not used in Sikbim. 


m— MONASTIC SOUTZNB. 

The daily routine of the Sikhim monk differs somewhat, accord* 
ing to whether (a) he be living apart firom his monastery, say, as a 
vifla^ priest, or (h) as a resident m a monastery, or ( 0 ) as a solitary 
hermit. I will describe the practices in this order. 

As A Village Pbebst. 

The monk immediately on waking niust arise from his conch, 

irishtdsTotioii. ®7®“ it midlist, and commence to 

^ chant the mi-rtak*i’;^TndA»kul, taking oare to p^ 

npnnce all the words fully and mstittctly. This contains me 
ins^ctions of his special l.&na>preoq>tor (ftsa*wa-41ama), and'in die 
recital the monk most caU vividly to mind his qnritual guide. Thisis 
followed by a prayer fora number of requests ly the monk hi msel f. 
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Then he aammes ihemeditatiTe posture of the serea ettitndei^^ in 
-« X. .. eubingate the five senses. These attitadet 

pot- sitting with legs flexed in the well-knpwn 

attitude of Buddha ; (3) the hands roMiog one idioTe 
the other in the lap ; f8) head slightly bent forwards; (4) eves fixed on 
the tip of the nose; (6) shoulders ^'floating like the wingsoi ayulture;” 
(6) spine erect and straight like an arrow;’* (7) tongue arched 
upwards to palate like the curving petals of the eightdeaved lotuit. 




Ri-Mii* wm .71 p 


The three original sins of the body are then got rid of according 
to the humound physiology of the ancients in the 
Biiii series of dSuma, roma, and rkyang-ma. After 

taking a deep inspiration, the air of the rwm veins 
is expelled three times, and thus “ the white wind” is let out from the 
right nostril fluree times in short and forcible expirato^ gusts. This 
expels all An^. Then from the. left nostril is thrice 'xpelled in a 
similar way “ f£e red air,” which rids from Lust. The colourless central 
air is thnee expelled, which frees from Ignorance. On concluding 
these processes, the monk must mentally realize^ that all ignorance, 
lust, and'angen->tho three Original Sins— have disappeared uke frost 
before a scorching sun. 

He then says the ‘‘a-lia-ki,” keeping his tongue curved like a 
lotos petal. This is followed by his chanting the 
UnmiiMir. ilamal mal-Abyor or ^‘the Yogs of the Lraa,”' 
during winch he must mentally conceive his Lama>guide as sitting 
overhead upon a lotus flower. 

Then, «>Mnming the spiritual guise of his Yidam or tutelary 
deity, he chants the Four Preliminary Services— 
the sngon-gro Szi-Abyor. These are the Refuge 
formula or skya1w«Agro — vidt page 308 — ^which cleanses the darkness of 
the Body, the Hunmed Letters or Yige-Argyapa, which cleanses all 
ol^urity in Speech; and the magic circle of rice — ^the ilfandbAi, see 
page 324— which deanscs the Mind; and the prayer ysol-Adobs, 
classifying the up to the most perfect one, confers Perfection 
on the monk l^wlf. | 

This is followed by the chanting of Ua-grub, the obtaining of 
the LSma,” and ^'flie obtaining of the ornaments snyen-grub.” 

The mild deify intfaUwordiip is called <'The Agreeable One” 
(^un) and the omon (drag«po) is called “ The Repulsive ” (Azie-pa). 
lilie demoniacal form must be recited that full number of times which 
the iBma hound himsdf to do by vow before his 
Bep«ttti«a «i sms-/ ^ntual tutor, viz., 100, 1,000, or 10,000 times 
***** ufly. Those not bound in wis way by vows repeat 

the duunn as many times as they conveniently can. 
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Having done this, he may retire again to sleep, if the night be 

HL. iL j 4 : advanced. But if the dawn is near, 

Fnrtiur ero on. ^ ^ sleep, but should employ the 

interval in several sorts of prayer (smon-Iam). 

As soon as day dawns, he must wash his face end rinse his 
mouth and do the w^orship above noted, should he not 
" have already done so; uso the following rites 

1 st. — Prepare sacred food for the six sorts of bein« (Rijn* 
. Btrug-m>ytorma) and send it to Ngo-wo*yiaag— &e 

* * * Tantsuized Ghosts. 

2fid. — Offer incense, butter-incense, and wine>oblation (user- 
skyem). The incense is offered to the good spints— 
firstly, to the chief god and the lama; secondly, to the 
class of “king” gods; and thirdly, to the mountain god 
Kang-chhen Kanchinjingna). Then offer* 

ii^.jure made to the spirits of caves (who guarded and 
stm mard the hidden revelations therein deposited), the 
dgindha or “gods of Battle,” the Yul-lha or country gods. 


the ^zi-Sdagor local gods, and the sde^rgyad, “the eight 
classes of deities.” ^ The butter-incense is only given to 


classes of deities.” ^ The butter-incense is only given to 
the most malignant class of the demons and evil spirits. 

Some breakfast is now taken, consisting of thugjta or weak soup, 
followed by tea with parched grain. Any especial 
^ Morning’i occupa- ^ork which has to be done will now be attended 
^ to, failing which some </ge-sbyor or other service 

will be chanted. And if any temple or chaitya (cnhorten) be at hand, 
these will be circumambulated with “ prayer- wheel ” revolving in hand 
and chanting mantras. Then is done any priestly service required by 
the villagers. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon a meal of rice is taken, follow- 
ed by beer by those who take it, or by tea for non-beer drinkers. 

About six o’clock p.u. is done the ytor-tmgSs service, in which, 

- after assuming his tutelary deity, he chants the 


Ghhos-skyong {Defmores Fidet), on the assembly of all of whom there 
is done the worship of the magic-cirde of a tutehuy deity {Tidm). 

At 9 or 16 p.m. he retires to sleep. 

. In MoHAinc Bebtoehob. 

In monastic residence the worship is conducted vrith much more 
llMMtofTMatina ceremony, especially on feast days. 

' FcrliftoftlMM, •MEfOhaptwVI.page SIS. | * Tidif p«|e 80S. 
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bi the monuii|[, after oSeiinir l^e saraced food) uieen^, ai^d 
iDcenie, a oondi*«heU is blown, cm wbioli 
Moming tor inonka musk come oat of their ohambem (gnirtd^). 

On the second blast all collect in the Chreat Assmn* 
bly Hall, and dnrinff this entry into the hall the IVoyost Hardial 
(chhoe-Abimba) stands beside tne door with his rod in hand. All 
the monks seat tbmnselTes in Buddha fashion, each on his own mat. 
The monk’s feet must not project and his clothes must not hang do^ 
or rest upon the mat. Each must face straight to his front with eyes 
fixed on the tip of his nose. And the most solemn silence must be 
observed. The slimiest breach of these rules is promptly ptmidied 
by the rod of the Proyost Marshal or, in the case of the younger 
novices, by the «Ku*ynyer. 

When, all have been properly seated, then two or three of the most 
inferior novices who have not passed their examin* 

s«rTiea of tea. ation and who occupy back seats, rise ..p and serve 
out tea to the assembly,^ each monk prodnmng from his breast pocket 
his own cup and having it filled up by the ^e novices. 
Gnee before drink- Before drinking it all must wait for toe Um-dsd to 
say the Grace, m which all the assembly joins. 

A usual grace is — 

<*We humbly beseech Thee! that we and our relatives through* 
out all of our life-cycles m^ never be separated from the Three Holy 
Ones ! May the blessing of The Trinity enter into this drink I ” 

Then sprinkling a few drops on the ground with the tips of the 
fore and middle fing^s: — 

To all the dread locality demons of this country, we offer this 
good Chinese tea I Let us obtain our wishes I And may the doctrines 
of Buddha be extended! ” 

The tea is then drunk and the cup is refilled two or three times. 

The service of tea is succeeded by soup named “^1-jam thugpa,” 
. . and served by a new set of the novice underwigs. 

Semee of loap. the cups are filled the Um-dsd, ioined by all 

the monks, chants the *‘thug-pai mchhod-pa,” or "the Sacrincial 
Offering of the Sonp.” Three or four cups of soup are supplied to 
each monk. The hw is thmi swept by junior monks. 

Tlie Um-dsd then inspects the mime drcle (dKyil-fikhor)* to see 
that it is correct, and this ascertained he commences 
^c>l ebistH» of the celebration. He always heads the rorvice, the 
rest of the congregration repeating if word by word 
closely after him stad. using a: PtatUr, This service consists of the 


VIM ajBifta iff. alUmcd tourra oat tka moDka* food. Xk laj •erranta bring it to tha 
Otttii£ d^ of tba faiildbg mnd Aeia dapoidt 

* For ita daaerivtioD, aid# Chapter Ts page 320 * 
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<ng0n-Agro, «kyalM-Agro and Ia 8 >«b 7 ang, on the conclusion of which the 
assembly disperses. As a sample of this part of the worship, 1 here 
translate a short verdonof the sK 3 rabs-Agro (rnlgarly ** Kyam-o6'% or 

TEE EEFUQB FORMULA. 

This service well illustrates the very depraved form of Buddhism 
„ _ , . which is professed by the lamas. For here we 

find that the original Tri^ Refuge formula for 
Buddhaj The Word and The Assembly has been 
extended by the lamas to include within its bounds the vast host of 
deities, demons and deified saints of Tibet as well as many of the 
Indian Mahayana and Yogacharya saints. Its text is as follows: — 

“We — all beings— through the intercession of the Lama, go for 
refuge to Buddha ! , 

“We go for refuge to Buddha’s'* Books (Dharma) ! 

“We go for refuge to The Assembly of the Liimas (Sanghha)*. 

“ We go for refuge to the host of the Gods and their retinue of the 
Yidam (tantalized ghosts), mKbah-^gros (fairies), and the Defenders 
of THE Religion who people the sky I 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Lamas who have descended 
from the Sky (t.e., all inspired Lamao;! 

“We go for refu^ to ThelAma who is the holder of Wisdom and 
the Tantra I (t.c.. The holder of Padma Jmgre as personified by 
Wisdom and Tantra.) 

“We go for refuge to the AlLGood Father-Mother, Samanta- 
hhadra — Yab-yum Kun tu-dzang-po I (The primordial Buddha-God.) 

“We go for refuge to the divinely adorned Mild and Angry 
Loving Ones — Longs-sku-zhi-khro-rab-^byam ! 

“ Wo go for refuge to the Maha Vajradhara Incarnation (of Shakyd- 
muni) — sprul-sku-Dorje-Achhang-chhen I 

“ We go for refuge to The Diamond Swordod Guide ‘ Vajrasatwa ’ 
— sTon-pa-Dorje-Sems-pa ! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Shakya Mmi — rGyal-wa 
Shakya-Tnub-pa ! 

“Wo go for refuge to the Fierce Fiprapam— Phyag-na-Dorjd- 
ytum-po! 

“ We go for refuge to the Converted Mother Deoi Mariei~-Yxaa.^ 
Agyur-lha-mo bd-zW-chan ma I 

“ We go for refuge to the Learned Aebarji jlf(uptwr>->sLob-dpon 
iUam 4she8-^snyen 1 

“ Wo go for reluge to the Paadeta. iS'ri iSwiy/ia— Pan-chhen-Shri- 
Singhal 

“ We go for refuge to the Jii'na Ji^mw Suia -^-rQ^yal^wa^yang-na- 
su-da! .-'-'V ’‘■'.7-' 
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« Wd go for refuge to the Pfl»dita Bimata Bhi- 

ma-la-ri-tma! 

‘^We go for refuge to the Inoamate Loiu*bmn P«Mb 5^^ 
hhava — ^rul'<ku*Pad-ma*/>byttng-^a« / 

We go for refuge to (his wife) Dakmi of the Ocean of Fore* 
knowledge — n)Ehnh*^grO'ye’shes>mt8ho*fg^al ! 

go for refuge to I'he Religious &uig Dhama rq^ Thi^srong* 
de'ts<5n — Chhijs-rgyaMvLri-sroDg'raefi-itsan! 

‘*We go for rcfugo to The Apocalyse Finder— Tertdn Myaag* 
ban>ting•/^dsin•^zang•po I 

We go for refuge to The Gum’s disciplei the Victor Sthavira 
Dang-ma — ^na8-Man*/dang«ina-hlttn>rg7al ! 

« Wo go for refuge to the Reverend Sister, the powerful lioness 
Lady Sitiffeshwara — /che-^tsun Seng-geHn>an£ ‘ ugl 

“ Wo go for refuge to the Inoamate Juia 'hang — tbn spral-skur 
rgyal-wa-zhang-rtbn ! 

“ Wo go for refuge to The Gu-ra, clever above thonsands—mEhas- 
pa*n jid-ibum ! ■ 

We go for refuge to Dhama Qwnmaih Psr>nag— Ohhos*Mag>ga- 
ru-jo*^ber-nak 0 igon>po I 

'' We go for refu^ to The IHusive lion Oydbd — E3iml*ziug*8eng> 
ge-rgyab-ba! 

« We go for refuge to the Great Devotee * The Clearer of the mis^ 
moon’ — Grub-chhen>zla-wa miiin sell 

“We go for refuge to the Indian Sage Kumart^’a — ^Rig-idsin-ku* 
ma*ra-dsa! 

“We go for refuge to the c/iiia Prince of the Scentless Rays— rGyal* 
sres-Dri-med-icKf-zer ! 

“We go for refuge to the Incarnate ‘ Noble Banner of Victory’— 
spral-sku-dPal<ibyor>rgyal>mtshan I 

“We go for refuge to the Omniscient renowned ChaadrakirU — 
Kun-mkhyen>Zla>wa*grags-pa I 

“We go for refuge to The Three Incarnate Kind brothers — Drin- 
chhen-nnul*<ku*mchhed*,^m ! 

“ We go for refuge to the Bodhisatwa, The Noble Ocean — Byang- 
8ems*^al*/ibyor-fgya mtsho ! 

“We go for refuM to the Incarnate Sage, the rdigious Vajva — 
<pruWku>Rig*idsin‘mhos>rdor / 

“We so for refuge to The $hitirely aeo(»nplidied and renowned 
Speaker— Yongs^idsin-ngag-dfemg^grags-pa ! 

“We go for refbge to Makiyura DAarmm’jba^Larchhen-Chhos 
kyi*ygyel-^po! 

“ We go for refuge to the Bevelatinn Finder Zbigpoling— 
yter4fon>zi^*po^ling>pa 1 
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« We go for refuge to the Belinous king of aocompliahed know- 
ledge^— Cbhos>fgyal*7on>ten*Phuntwogr ! 

«< We go for refuge to The Banner of obtained Wisdom— ntEhaa* 
grub-iLo-gro«-rgyal-»»tshan 1 

** We go for refuge to The Unequalled useful Vajra- Tshung med* 
yzhan-phan-Dorje ! 

« We go for refuge to the Radical {Mula) Lama Atoka — Mya- 
ngan-med-rTsa-wai-iLa-ma! * 

“Wo go for refuge to the Lama of iEe Three collections of the 
Mula Tantra— rTsa rGyud-diis-^sum-iLa ma ! 

“ We go for refuge to the accomplished Sage Satwa Phuntshogs — 
Sems-«fpah Phun-tshogS'rig-Adsin I 

“ Wc go for refuge to The Beloved Religious King JuTan-Mnaxi' 
the holder of the doctrines — Chhos-rgyal-Byams-pa-SsTan'Adsin ! 

“ Wo go for refuge to the^ Reverend Sky Vqjra — mKhas-^tsun* 
Nam-?Hkhah-Dorje I 

“Wo go for refuge to the Shri-RattuhBhadra-8atwa—^XDa-dfp9\ir 
Rin-chhen-<ZPal-Jzang ! 

“ We go for refuge to the collection of mild and angry Yidams 
(Tutelary gods) I 

“We go for refuge to the holy doctrine of Maha Anta or the Great 
End — 7 -Diiogspa-chheu-po ! 

“ We go for refuge to The male and female Saints of the Country ! 

“Wo go for refuge to The Fairies (mKhahhgro), Defenders of 
Religion (Chhos-skyongs), and Guardians (jSrungsma)I 

“ Oh ! Lama ! Bless us as you have been blessed ; Bless us with the 
blessing of the Tantras ! 

“ We beg you to bless us with OAf, which is the bodt. We beg 
you to purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg you to 
increase happiness without any sickness. We beg you to give us 
the real undying gift of life ! 

“ We beg you to bless us with AH, which is the command. We beg 
you to purify the sins and pollution of speech. We beg you to give us 
the power of speech. We oeg you to confer on us the gift of perfect 
speech ! 

“ We beg you to bless us with the HUM (pr. Mvng), which is the 
MIND ! We beg you to puiify the pollution and sins of the mind ! 
We beg you to give us the real gift of pure heart. We beg you to 
empower us with the four powers ! 

“We pray you to give us the gifts of the True Body, Command 
andMindf 


* The fint Bhotiya King of Sikhioit vid9 page 249. 

* This may be a reference to the great Emperor Aftoka or his confessor— UpagnpU* the 
Thirteenth Patriarch of the early Buddhist Church in India* 

* The sixth Bhotiya Xing of Sikhim, dita 0— 80* 
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•• —Oai^AM^SUA’O I- 

Give v» ittoh blessing as will dear awaj the sins and pollntion 
of bad deedsl 

« We beg yon to soften the evik of bad causes I 

We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body, t.#., health. 

31ess us with mental guidance. 

** Bless us with Buddhahood soon. 

Bless us by cutting us off from (worldly) illusions. 

** Bless us by putting us into The Right rath. 

Bless us by makinjg ui understand all religious things. 

Bless us to he usetul to each olher with kindliness. 

*‘B1^ tt« with the ability of doing good and delivering the 
animal beings from misery. 

Bless us to know ourselves thoroughly. 

Bless us to bo mild from the depths of our heart. 

Bless us to be brave as Yourself. 

Bless us with the Tantras as Yourself ! 

Now, we, the innumerable animal beings, conceive that we have 
become pure in thought like Buddha, and we conceive that we are 
working for the welfare of the other animal beings. We, now having 
« obtained the qualities of the collection of the gods and the roots of the 
<< Tantras, and the shi'wa, rgyaa-pa, diang and Phrindas, pray that all 
** the animal beings be possessed of happiness and be Breed from misery. 

us all animals be freed from lust, anger, and attachment to worldly 
“ affairs, and let us perfectly understand the true nature of religion ! 

<<Now, 0 1 Father*Motber ! The unadorned Dhanua Kaya Samanta 
“ ^^dra-»Yab*yum Cbho8-«ku*Kun>&zangl The richly adorned Mild 
*'aod Angry Loving Ones~-Long«'Sku-zhi-khro>rab-Abyam.v/ The 
** inearnate sages of the Skull Rosary-wprubsku-rigs-^dsin-thiid- 
^\4phreng<^atsar! and the Mala Tantra Lama — Tsa-rgyud-Ma-ma! 
*'1 now beg You to depart ! 

“ 0 ! Cwosts of heroes, dPa-o I Female fiends, Dakkini Demo* 
** niacal Defenders of Ae faith, Ghho«>rkyong< / The Holy Guardians 
** of the Oommandments— Dam*chan>&kan>i-dBrung*ma 1 And all those 
that we invited to ^is plaee l 1 beg You All now to depart ! ^ 

0 1 The powerful fong of the Angry Deities, Khro<wo*i-rgyal* 
po>«tob«po*ebno I The powerful Jkhwara and the host of the Country 
** Guardian Godd — fntha*«tob**(Bang>pbyug<yui<dkhor.srttng! And 

all those others that were invited to this phuse with all their retinue! 
J beg You All now to depart 1 

"juraiOMTOoMMi J'iuht^hok/ 

•'LETTaTUBOOUMI dG^-O V* 

[Here endeth The Refuge Service.] 
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About 8 A.M. the conoh-shell blast a^n' summons the monks to 
the Assembly Hall, where, after partaking of re* 

other NTTieei. froshments of tea and jparched grain in the manner 
already described, a full celebration (chhoga) is done. And on its 
conclusion the monks disperse. 

About 10 A.M. a Chinese drum is beaten to muster the monks in 
tho Assembly Hall. At this meeting rice and meat and yegetables 
are served out as before, and with this is also served beer called ysos* 
rgyab, the Ito-mchhod being done as formerly. A full celebration is 
then performed and the meeting (Ussolves. 

In the afternoon a conch shml is blown for tea and a Chinese drum 
beaten for beer, the monks assembling as before and doing a full 
celebration of the worship of Mahakala Natba (mgonpo) and the 
Guardians of Religion respeotWely. 

When sacerdotal celebrations on behalf of lay individuals have to 
be done, th^ are introduced within the latter celebration, which is 
interrupted for this purpose. ^ And after each of these extra celebra- 
tions the monks remain outside the Assembly Hall for a very short 
time and then re-assepible. On finishing tho extra chhogas, the chhoga 
of the Religious Guardians is then resumed and concluded. 

In the evening another assembly, preceded by tea as refreshment, 
conducts the celebration of skang-shags with 108 lamps. 

Another and final assembly for the day is made by beat of drum, 
and rice and flesh-meat is served out. 

The refreshments and meals usually number nine daily. 

In Heumitage. 


In tbo case of the hermit-lama (or Mtsliams-pa), of which there are 
Hermits. very few in Sikhim, he is engage^ all day long in 
mortifying his passions and worldly desires, repeat- 
ing mantras and practising those postures and magic rites wnich, 
according to the Tantrik swool, give miraculous powers and a short 
cut to Nirvana. 


Tho order of these exercises, according to the 
ihcir iDodiutioi., IjooJj entitled, « Tho complete Esoteric Tantrai” » the 

reputed work of Padma Sambhava, is as follows 

Isf. — ^The mode of placing the three mystic words ( as ., kuj 
eung, and tox). 

2nd , — ^The Mectar-replying rosary. 

3rd. — ^The jewelled rosary-guide for Ascending. 

4itk. — Secret counsels of the four Yogas. 

5th. — The great Root of the Heart. 


Vswg.nigag* ipyi rgjui. 
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6<A. — ^The Lamp of The Three Dwellingaf. 

7th, — ^The bright Loosener of the niuBion. 

Stk, — ^The water-i»wing “ dorje.” 

9th, — ^The secret guide to the fierce Jp^akini. 

10^ — ^The Rawing of the Essence of the atony nectar. 

ll^A. — Counsel on the Dakinis’ habits. 

12^— Fathoming the n^steiy of the Dakinis. 

IS^A. — Counsel for the E^iandoma — Fairies’ heart-root. 

14M. — The Four Words for the oath of Pardo.* 

15^. — ^The Pardo of the angry aemons. 

161A. — ^To recomiise the Gyalwa Rig-na or The Five Former 
Bud&as. Then Niryana is reached. 

The bermit-lSmas of Sikhim usually leave their hermitage for some 
months annuaUy to visit villages and places of pilgrimage. A true 
hermit who has cut oft all connection with the world is called >gom- 
chhen or ** great devotee.” 

Theoretically it ought to be part of the training of every young 
lama to spend in hermitaM a jmriod of three years, 
Tunpratiy hermit, three months, and three days, in order to accustom 
oSii. *** himself to ascetic rites. But this-practice is very 

rarely observed inBikhim for any period, and when 
H is done, a period of three months and three days is considered 
sufficient. During this seclusion he repeats the mantra of his tutela^ 
deity an incredible number of times. sNgon-gro|^zi-Abyor, complete in 
all its four sections, must be repeated 100,000 times. In the ”Kyab* 
do” portion he must prostrate himself to the ground 100,000 times. 
The repetition of the lige-^gya-pa itself takes about two months; 
and in addition must be chanted the following voluminous services:— 
Phyi-Asrub, nang-Agrub, ysang-Agrub, ^la-Agrub, myen.grub, 
^hrin-las, and foi-A^b. 

As a sample of the fmrm oflamaic ritual employed in the worship 
of a special divinity, I give here a translation of the manual entitled — 

The Wobsh^ of D^LMA,* THE DELIVEBESS. . 

Dolma is one of the most TOpular the deities, and a large pro- 
iT 1 portion of tnelai^ can repeat her services by heart. 

Harpppnjaiity. known to hTorthem Buddhism by the Sans- 

krit name of Tiri of which DOlma is a literal Tibetan translation, 
meaning ** The TJnloosener (of difficulties) ” <a " The Savionress.” 
And it is to this attribute of being ever ready to help and easily 

' Panfo. tba ahoittr lattrral betmea dwth and jadgmen^m'd* aitiob *' Wheal of 
ia OB “Temple/* page SSI 

* agroUma^ Tolgaily xM-bm. 
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approachable that she owes her popularity. M6st Of the other deities 
cannot be approached without the mediation of alama ; but the poorest 
layman or woman may secure the immediate attention of llOlma by 
aimdy appealing to her direct. 

The striking similarity between Dblma and “ The Virgin Mary ** of 
Roman Gatholidsm has excited comment. D6lma, 
^Sembtaee to Tho TheVirmn Mary, occupies a maternal relation 
to the Buddhas, and is an intercessor, a ready 
hearer of prayers, easily approachable, and able and willing to relieve 
or soothe petty troubles, and her name is a favourite personal name 
for women. 

Her worship seems to date firom about the 7th century A.D., when 
Tantric ideu began to tinge Indian Buddhism. It 
of her wor- geems to me that the name was evidently suggested 
^ by the Hiddu myth of Mudha, or the planet 

Mercu^, whose mother was Tara ; and either by wilful or accidental 
confusion the idea got transferred to who about this time also 

received a place in the Hindu Pantheon. 

There are now two recognized classes of the goddess D5lma, viz. — 

(a) The D5lma — “7'As Ddlma” of the Tibetws, of 

Her foimi ▼hich Kin^ Sron^san-gampo’s NepaUse wife was 

^ * an incarnationi and 

(P) The White Ddlma — who is especially worshipped in Chma 
and Mongolia and very seldom in Tibet. King 
Srongtsan'gampo’s Chineee wife is believed to be ui 
incarnation of this form. 

The white form is seated like a Buddha, and has seven eyes, one 
being in the forehead in addition to the ordinary 

The whie form, fagiij and one in each palm and in the sole 

of each foot. 

The green form— The DUlma” of the Tibetans — is usually repre* 
sented in the form of a bejewelled young Inaiau 

T e green orm. ^ of a ^en complexion seated on a lotus, with 

her left leg hanging down and holding a long-stemmed lotus flower. 
She is, howBveri given a variety of other forms, mild and demoniacal, 
to the^ number' of twenty-one or more. The demoniacal forms * are 
very similar to those^ of the Hindu Durga. These several forms are 
eviaenily &e objective representations in concrete fashion of the 
numerous titles of the goddess : — ^thus Locana, Mamaki, Vajradbatvi- 
si^rari, Pandara, Ijgratftra, RatnatSra, BhrikutitarS, Vi8vatSr&, &o. 
Atsl latterly her names have been extended to reach the mystic 
mber of 108. 


' EhtS^nrar ehnn <pr. Tt-nytr chh), - She with frowning browe,** tu. 
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H«r 

Worship. 


Her Munnal of Worship is alleged internally to have been oompoaed 
by the first of the seren mythical Dhyani Bn^haiL 

A# TT* 1 • mi_« _J»_ 1 •_ J 


^ TIE., Vipash^ The appendix^ ho^ 
by Qedun Dub, the Grand Lama, ^ 

L 4 J J >* A TX fX SI 


howeveri is signed 
I, who built Tashi* 
Ihunpo monastery ewea 1445 A.D., so that it is posable he oompesed 
this version. 

The Manual is here translated: — 


** Exhobtation to D<5ua’s woBsmp. 


*‘lf we worship this high^ and pure> 80 uled goddess when we 
“ retire in the dusk and get up in the morning, then all our fears imd 
" worldly anxieties will ' give way,’ and our sins be forgiven. SHE — 
The conqueror of myriad hosts, will strengthen us. She will do more 
than this! She will reach us directly to the end of our transmigra- 
‘*tion to Buddha and Nirvana ! 

“ She will expel the direst poisons and relieve ns from all anxieties 
“ as to food and wink, and all our wabte will be satisfied ; and all devils 
“and plagues and poisons will be annihilated utterly; and the birdens 
“ of all animals will be lightened ! If you chant her hymn two or three 
“or six or seven times, your desire for a son will be realized! Or, 
“should you wish wealth, you will obtain it, and all other wishes will 
“be gratified and every sort of demon will be wholly overcome 1 ” 

HeB WOBSHIP. 


Her worship is divided into seven steges, viz. — 

(1) Invocation — Calling her to come. 

(2) Presentation of offerings of sacred food, water, flowers 

and rice, and occasionally a taandala or magic circle 
offering. 

Hymn in her praise. 

Repetition of her spell or manira, 

I Prayers for benefits present and to come. 

Benediction. 

1 . 

Invocxtiok. 

“ Hail I 0 ! emeraldine Dblma I 
Who art the l^viour of all beings I 

I pray Thee descend from Thy heavenly mansion, at Potala, 
Together with all Thy retinue of g;ods, titans, and deliverers I 
I humbly prostrate myself at Thy lotus feet 1 
Deliver up from eU dutresst 
Hail to iliee. Our Holy Mother I ” 
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II. 

Pbesektatiom of Offerings (Sacrificial). 

‘‘ Wo hail Thee! O Rever’d and Sublime Ddlma I 
Who art adored all the kings and princes 
Of the ten directions and of the present, past and fdture. 
We pray Thee to accept these offerings 
Of nowers, incense, perfumed lamps, 

Precious food, the music of cymbals. 

And the other offerings ! 

We sincerely bog Thee in all of Thy divine Forms’ 

To partake of the food now offered ! 

On confessing to Thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea ! even the committers of the 

Ten vices and the five noundless sins. 

Will obtain forgiveness and reach 
Perfection of soul — through Thee! 

If we (human beings) have amassed any merit 
In the three periods, the present, past and future. 

Wo rejoice in this good fortune, when wo consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Piteously engulphed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now bog to turn the wheel of religio; 
We beseech Thee by whatever merit we’ve accumulated 
To kindly regard all the animals. 

And for ourscives ! 

When our merit has reached perfection 
Let us not we pray Thee 
Linger longer in this world ! ” 

III. 

Hymns in praise of DSlma. 

{In her Twenty-one Forme}) 

“ Adoration to Arya Tar5! 

And Avalokita (her spiritual father). 

Rich in power and the store-house of pity ! 

Hail ! rever’d and sublime Dslmal 
We adore Thee ! 


* Eftcb itaiusa refers to t different form of the goddess as noted in the foregoing text. 
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Haill Dslnoal Thon everiready heroine! 

Bom, like a lightning^fiaah, from the pitying tear* 
Shed for humanity by The Lord of the three worlde 
The Lotneboml 

Hail I to Thee whoae face ia shining 
As a hundred harvest moons 
Lit by the splendid light of 
A foil thousand fulgent stars ! 

Hail I 0 ! Thou whose hand is decked with 
The Blue and Golden water^lotus! 

Thou beneficent and zealous Soother of difficulties, 
Thou monopoliseth the realms of woe, as well as action. 

Hail! 0 1 Thou with head adorned by Tathagatha* 
Conqueror of the Universe I 
Thou hast overcome Thine enemies without exception 
And shown Thyself a saintly Victor. 

Hail ! By Thy m^tio ‘ TuUta-ra-hmg* * 

Thou possesseth the realms of earth and sky. 

Thou treadest under foot the seven woA''ds . 

And makest one and all to bend! 

Hail! The mighty gods adore Thee — 

Indra, Agni, manma and the Lord of the Winds ; 

The risen ghosts and the dread ' Ti«za 
The horde of harmful spirits praise Thee ! 

Hail! By Thy mystic * tr4* and 

Thou destro^^ est the cunning schemes of Thy opponents. 

With Thy right leg fiexed and the left extended. 

Thou consumest Thme enemies with devouring fire l 

Hail ! With Thy awful word * iu-re ’ * 

Thou banishest the bravest of devils ! 

With the mere frown of Thy tear-bom face 
Thou completely routeth enemies! 


‘ The aUoBion hero is that Avalokita— The Storehouse of Pi^*— on looking down upon 
the world shed tears out of pitr for the misorjr of humanitj. The tear from the left ^e 
on falliog to the earth formed a lake, on which instantly, like a lightninff*flssh, aimared* 
floatioff on a lotus flower, the goddess Oolma, who was then commissioned hj Avalokita to 
Bootho numan suffering. 

’ In this form of Ddlma's imago a figure of Tathagatha Amitabhfi Buddha is seated on 
her hair* 

*A^Pajrt of Dulma's spell or manira alreadj given under head of ** Bosaries/* omCs 
psgem 
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Hail ! Thou emblem of The Three Holiea! 

With lovely hand posed on Thy breast 

And shiniog within a glorious nalo 

Thou confoundeth Thy enemies with dazzling light I 

Hail ! In Thy placid mood 

Thy glory gains brilliancy from Thy s^s 

And laughing in Thy * Tutu-ra 

Thou enslaveth the hearts of man and fiend ! 

Hail! Oh! Owner of all the earth. 

Thou maketh the mighty bend their head 
And quake beneath Thy angry frown 
While all the poor Thou chensheth ! 

Hail! With crescent moon as a diadem, 

And adorned with every jewel, 

And 0-pi«-med in Tl^ plaited hair 
Thou sbeddeth excessive light! 

Hail! Thy necklace* glows 
Like the fire of the last kalpa^ 

And wreathed in smiles and with right foot extended 
Thou wholly vanquisheth Thy enemies. 

Hail! Happy virtuous Soother ! 

Thou actively sootheth our every woe 
By ^Swa'ha, OmP and Thy immaculateness 
Tnou cleanseth frpm foulest sin ! 

Hail ! With glorious dazzling halo. 

Thou overpowereth all Thine enemies. 

Thou coined for us the ten mystic words 
And by *Mung ’ Thou solved all knowledge I 
Hail! With bent foot and Thy ‘ Tu~re ’ 

Thou possesseth the realms of * Hung ’ 

0 ! Omniscient One ! 

And Thou shaketh the three worlds ! 

Hail ! holding in uplifted hand 

The marked beast of the heavenly lakes, 

With Thy ‘ Tara ’ and ‘ PhaP 
Thou purgeth from all poison ! 

Hail ! Thou teacher of Indra, 

The King of Gods, and the goddesses, 

With Thy wealth of charming armour 
Thou saVeih from evil dreams and strife! 

* At th« «nd of neh kalp* the world i* 
ooMomed bj fira. 


' Port of her mantra. 
* Or rotary. 
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Thou oleanseAihe mist 
fVom o£F the eyes of sun and moon ! 

Bt saying * and * 2W fa-rs ’ 

Tnou sayest from the most fearful plague ! 

Hail ! Thou forceth the three worlds to admit 
Thy benign use of godly power, 

With Thy potent ‘ Ttt-r9 * 

Thou rout^ the hmt of ghosts and devils I 
We proclaim the might of Thy mystic spells. 

All Hail to these— 

Thy one-and>twenty forms I ” 

IV. 

[Here is repeated on the rosairy 108 times the mantra of DOlma, 
▼iz* 

“ Om ! THre tut-ta-re iwrt $wi-ha /” j 
V & VI. 

PBA.TBB FOB BLESSmOS. 

** I beg thee O I Revered Victorious and Merciful One I to purify 
<<me and all other beings of the universe thoroughly from the two evil 
thoughts; and make us quickly obtain the perfection of Buddha. If 
** we cannot attain this perfection within a few genei;ations, then grant 
«us the highest earthly and heavenly happiness and all knowledge. 
<<And relieve ns, we beseedi Thee, from evu spirits, plague, disease, 
*' untimely death, bad dreams, bad omens and all the eight fears and 
** accidents. And in our ^ifuwage through this world grant unto us the 
** most perfect bliss — without pcMSsibility of increase — and may all our 
** desires be realized without exertion. 

** Let the holy religion prosper, and in whatever place we dwell, 
«we beg Thee to soothe there disease and poverty, fighting and 
« diaputes, and to increase the holy religion. 

And may Thy good^ &oe always beam on me and appear large 
« like the moon in forwarding my heart’s object of admission to the 
** heavenly circle and Nirvana. 

“ Let me obtain the favourite god of mv former life, and let me 
**gain entry into the prophesied paradise of the Three Buddhas of 
**the past, present, and future. 

“Now! O! Thou! The Great Worker ! 

Thou quick Soother and gracious Mother, 

Holding the ufpal flower ! 

Let thy glory come ! 

"TA 8 HI SEOX!" 

V 2 


In eontndiaUaetiau to ybrjr/om^. 
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7.-S0MB MAGIC BUBS AND CHABMS. 


Tibetan Supebstitions. 

Magic and mysticism enter largely into lamaic ritual, and especi* 
ally into the mestly ministrations for the laity. 

Mario and myrtio Under this head 1 describe a few of the more pro- 
n a ere escn a . minent magic rites, •viz., the *^J!lian^la** offering in 
effigy of the Universe, &Ci, &c., which forms part of the daily worship 
of every lama; the casting of lots for soothsaying purposes, charms 
against sickness and accidents of sorts, UMuck, &o., and the printed 
charms for luck which form the “prayer-flags” and tufts of rags 
affixed to trees, bridges, &c. a 


The “Mandaia” ob Magic Gibclb-offebino of the Univebse. 

It is a matter of history how Atolm, the greatest of Indian Em- 
perors, tmrice offered India to the Buddhist church 
thrice redeemed it with his treasure and jewela 
• niTerte. Igmas, bowever, are much more magnificently 

generous than Atoka, for every day each lama offers to the Buddhas 
and other saints and demons not only the whole ^ of India, but the 
entire universe, including the heavens and their inhabitants. This 
is done in effigy, but the offering is considered to be none the less 
effective than were it actually made in reality. To render this cere- 
mony intelligible we must refer to the lamaic ideas on the cosmo- 
gony of the universe. 


The UNIVEBSE according to the LAMAS. 

The universe according to the ISmas — and they closely follow 
** TIm UniTen* ’* of Hindu notions on the subject — is mphically depict- 
the Lsmea. jn chart facing this page (Plate X). 

The system of worlds forming one universe (sAhvai), of which there 

Geoerri deMriotioiL “T® Consists of a series of fabulous continents 

circularly disposed around the great central 
A-ras (M^ Meru) which supports the heavens, and which is separated 
from the circle of continents by seven concentric oceans alternating with 
seven concentric whorls of golden mountains, and the whole sys te m 
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it ffiidled Mctamallj by an iron iraU^ 81^ hi^ and 3^603,888 
muea in eireaniferenoei vbidi ahnta in tno ligi^ of the aon, moon) 
and ataia; ontaide thia «^1 ia perpetual darimeaa nntQ another uni* 
verae ia reaehedL Thofnimaryaapportof aaohnniTeiaeiaa *'warpand 
woof” of blue air like croaaed diur^t vpon which reata **the body of the 
watera ” and in thia latter ocean are aetthe “continenta ” with twaeaof 


lioUd gold)” and nndemeath the central Mount Mem are the Hella. 

The dimenaiona are aa follow:— >Mount Mem towera 80,000 

milea above the ocean, and it eztenda for the aame 

diatance below the watera. Enveloping it ia an 
« enchanted ocean” (rolwai mtdio) 80,000 milea in width and the 
aame in dmth. To thia ancoeeda a wall of golden mountains named 
the Track dt the Nedk*Yoke,” 40,000 milea hinh and the aame in 
width) and biyond thia ia an enchanted ocean of the aame dimenaiona. 
Externally to theae are conaeontive drclea of alternating paira of 
golden mountaina and enchanted oceana of gradually dimmiahing 
dimenmna aa to width, depth, and height, via. of 20,000, 10,000, 
5,000, 2,500, 1,250, and 825 reflectively, which faringa us to the ao* 
called oontinenta” in the outer ocean. 


Theae ** conlinenta” are really worlds, for under the heading t>f 
_ ^ _ JamlMbuf (Skt. Jambuiww) ia included the whole 

Hm sostiMta. hnoem world, both oriental and occidental. All 

the other '* continents” qwdfiea by the lamas are therefore purely 
fabulous, as in Quidu mythology. The chief continents are four in 
number, one being situatM exaray m each of the four directions, and 
each continent has a smaller salute on either side, thus bringing 
the total up to twelve. 

The description of these oontinenta briefly is:— 


On theiSuf ia'*Lus>itoags” (Skt FSdt5a), or ** vast body.” This 
is shaped like the orescent moon, and is white in colour. 
It ia 9,000 miles in diameter, and tiie inhabitants are 
described as tranquil and mild, and of excellent conduct, 
and with faces of aame shape aa this continent, t.s., crescentic 
like the moon. 

On the SIwiAis ** Jambuling” {SkLJamiudiitip), or our own world. 
It is shaped like the woulder*blade of a sheep, and is blue 
in colour. It is the smallest of all, being only 7,000 miles 
in diameter. Here are found riches and plenty, but also 
acta of ain as well as virtue. The inhabitants have faces 
of tibe same shape as tho continent, t.s., sub*tr)angular. 


*The Tibetan metiuraiin **«fpnM-tfthad" wliich» according to Ciioma deKuruit cqnali 
4,0U0 fathtfma, and henoo a geograpbical mile. But it aecius to oorreapond to ibi* name iudiati 

unit of meatfuro which U tranvlatitd in the Cejloiivflc icriptutcs aa a Yojana» a unit of 
aljout 4 isv$t and therefore orcr five or aix geographical milea. 
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On the We$t is “ ba^Umg (Ski OoHm^a or *' Woslth of 

Oxen’’), whioh in dtape is like tiie son and led in ookmr. 
Itis 8,000 miles in diameter. Its inliabitants aieextiemdj 
powennl, and (ss the name literally mean^ saw + «r 
+ ac<t(Mi) they are believed to be specially Mdieted to 
eating cattle, and tbeir faces are round like the sun. 

OntheiVarMi8“«gra*mi-«nyan’*(Ski £^MiirsJr«rv or “Elevated 
Etim”-tribe) of square shape and green in colour, and the 
largest of all the continents, being 10,000 miles in diameter. 
Its inhabitants are extremdiy fierce and noi^. They^ve 

a nare faces “ like horses” ; and live on trees, vhioh supply 
1 their wants. They become tree*8^t8 on their death ; 
and these trees afterwards emit “Wl sounds” (this is 
evidently, like manyaof the other legends, due to a puerile 
and false interpretatioii of the etymology of tiie W(M). 


The satellite continents resemble tbeir parent one in shape and 
are half its size. The left satdlite of Jambi^g, viz. Nnyabling, is 
the fabulous countiy of the Rakshas, to which Fadma Sambbava is 
believed to have gone and be still there reigning. And each of tbe 
latter presents towards Mount Mem one of the following jobjects 
respectively, viz.. The Mountain of Jewels, The wisb'granting tree 
(dj^-isam %i shing). The wish-granting cow (“ Mod-^I-ba”^ and 
“The self 'Sprung crops” (ma^mos-pi lo>thogl already referred to as 
divine objects in the description of “ The Cvcle of Existence.” 

In the very centre of this system “ The Emg of Mountains, 
X Mount Ri-rab” (Mem), towers erect “like the handle 
M<wmtB..r.b(Meru). ^ hand millstone,” and undem^th it are the 

hells. It is composed of jewels: its eastern face is of silver, the south 
of iasper (Baidhuriya) stone, the west of mby, and the north of mid. 
It has four lower compartments before the heavens are reaped. 
The lowest of these compartments is inhabited by the “^od sbyin,” 
usually interpreted as Taksba, but really “givers 
of tipvrjr,” and therefore bad g^— and these hold 
bove this is “ the bead or wreath-bolderiB ” region' 
thog (Skt ^ngdhari)f which seems to. be a title of tbe 
aradas]. Above this is the renon of the Nagas, above trhom are 
“ the eternally fuddled ones” (rtak myos). Above whom are the four 
Great Guardian Kings of the Quarters.’ And above Mount Mem, 


Its compartments. 

wooden plates. Above 


Qphreng 

Uarudasj 


* Vide page 261 for partienlaTs of the Four Gtuurdian Sings of the Qnaitim. Another 

arrangement gires guardian deities for each of ** the ten direcftions/' tia., lodra on the Saat ; 
Agni (the fire j^) on the South-East ; Tama (the death g^) on the Sonth ; Bikahaa (f Sun) 
on the Sontii-tvesi i Tarnna (the water god) on the West ; Vijn (the wihd god) on th^orau 
West i Yakhaa on tbe Eorth; Soma (the moon) on the BorthJbati BrInA aoorOi Bhnpati ^ 
(sa-Mag or Earth Spirit) below. 




at aa delation of 160,000 milaa £rom the basot «»' tita haaTada 
' _ of the goda, amongel (he lower of wH^ aira ^ 

She Hemu. aentttoiu heaTona ^ ladra. Above Iii4vt’a end 
MSra’a heaTeoa of dedie are the lew aeiuiiotts heayaiu of Brahnia’a 
<ftpah>/dan Faradise,” Aphnil*dgah, and jshan Aphrol dtrang byed, a^ 
above all theae ia The Gm of Qoda, The Primordial Bnddna— jCaiiii** 
aoa^'/wiSkt. Sttnumta-bka^a) or *'The Beat of All” in the higheat 
BrumidOka called Ag-min (Skt. AfaatataX (jHNmoimoed ** O-min”) or 
** The Supreme.” 

Inhabiting the air, on a level with Indra’a heaven, ia the circle 
of The Eight Goddeaaea— (or Slim) the Miirit of 
the earlier J^dua. Theae goddeaaea are all 
beautiful appearance, and are thua named and 

deacribed:— 

1. “ «Geg^mo>ma” (Ski Lityi) of white complexion, holding a 

mirror and in a coquettiah (sg^-pa) attitndw. 

2. “ilPhreng>ba>ma” (Ski if<Ui) of jwow colour, holding a 


mirror and in a coquettiah (sg^-pa) attitude 
2. “ilPhreng>ba>ma” (Ski AGUi) of jdfowoolou 


roaazy (Aphreng-ba). 

3. yLu*ma” (wi OM) of red colour, hdding a lyre eymbol- 

using mnaio (plu). 

4. ** Gar>ma” of green colour in a dancing attitude. 

6. **Me<tog-ma” (Ski Ptuhpi) of white oobur, holding a 
flower (me*tog). 

6. “ &Dug-«pU« ma” (Skt. DAqpo) of yellow colour, holding an 

incense (6Dug<w0«) vase. 

7. “ «Nang-j«al-ma” (r Ski Dipa) of red colour, holding a lamp. 

8. <<Dri-chba-ma” (i»i Oandhtn of green oobur, holding a 

thell'Vase of perfume (dri). 

Immedbtely outside these goddesses, and also suspended in the 

■'!'***! 

Ti.{..g . » of aa Bm. Thiaga ” ^ of a Gbakravartm>ra]a, or umversal 
poor. monarch, vis.— 

(1) hKbrfo rnh-pthchke (Ski Chakra ratua)f or the victorious 
of a thousand spokes. 

2) JTor-du rm-pa-cMe (Ski Mtni roftia). The mother of Jewelt. 
3 j liiiHno rin-pthehhe (Ski Siri rafoa). The jewel of a Wife. 
'hlJi»-po rm-pihekke (Ski Mahojam riUna)^ The good JUmitter. 
gZmapo rvhpihehhe (Ski Saati raiiia)f The jewel of a 
white JESiigpibai 

(6) xTamMog rmpo-<hi« (Ski Aah$ea raba). The best fforte 
jewel. 


inn^po-ehlM doa Moil 
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MAGIC BITES. 


(7) dMaff-pdn rin-po-chhe (Skt. Sena-pati raina), The jeiwel of a 

General. 

And to these have been added an eighth, vis. — 

(8) Bum-pa-ter — the Vaee for storing all the riches of the three 

worlds. 

In the inmost circle immediatelj around Ri-rab are : — 

Nyima or The Sun, consisting of glazed fire,” with its chariot 
drawn by ten horses. 

Ba-wa or the Moon, composed of ‘‘glazed water,” with its 
chariot and seven horses. 

Bin-po-chhe Duk or the Jewelled Umbrella of Sovereignty. 
Gyal-uhin (Skt. Bhwaja) or Banner of Victory. 

And in the centre of all, id tbe heavens of Indra, is the store of 
the entire treasure of the gods. 


THE MODE OF OFFEBINO TEE HAN^ALA. 

The mode of offering the Universe in efiBgy is as follows:— 

Having wiped the ‘manual’ tray with the right arm or sleeve, 
take a fistful of rice in either hand, and sprinkle some 
t*'® tray to lay the Foundation of the Universe 
of mighty Gold. Then set down the large ring, 
which is the Iron Girdle of the Universe. Then in the middle set 
down a dole of rice as Ri-rab (Mount Meru). Then in the order 
given in the attached diagram (Piate XI) are set down a few grains of 
rice representing the 33 component portions of the Universe, each of 
which is named at the time of depositing its representative rice. 
The ritual fur all sects of lamas during this ceremony is practically 
the same. 1 here append the text as used by the Kargyupa of the 
Bhotiya Baeti Gompa at Darjeeling. 

During this ceremony it is specially insisted on that the per- 
former must mentally conceive that he is actually 
theprowM^* bestowing all this wealth of continents, gods, &c., 

&c., upun his Inmaic deities, who themselves are 
quite outside the system of the Universe. 


The Mandala Sesvice. 

The words employed during the offering of the Mancjala are the 
following. 

N.B . — The figures in brackets correspond to those in flic 
diagram and indicate the several points in the magic circle wher«' 
the doles of rice are deposited during this celebration service. 
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** OmI Be^a hhnmmi ah Sum I 

»0n the entirdj dear foundation of solid gdd is OmI 
**r»khe-tth Hum. 

« On the middle of the outer iron wall is Hum aud Bi>rab (Mem), 
« the Kins of Mountains. (1) 

“ On me East is Lils>^phan«po, (2) 

“On the South ^am-Du*^Ting, (3) 

“ On the West Ba-lang'Spyhd, (4) and 
“ On the North «Ora<mi>«nyan. (5) 

“ On either side of the Eastern continent Ltis-Aphags are Liis (6) 
“and LiiS'Aphags. (7) 

“ On either side of the Southern continent are rNga^yab (8) and 
“ rNga-yab-yzhan. (9) 

“ On either side of the Western continent are Yonten (10) and 
“ Iiam-mchhog*Agra. (11) 

“And on either side of the Northern continent are sGr»>mi* 
“snyan (12) and «Qra>mi*«nyan-gyi*mdah. (13) 

“There are mountains of jewels (14), wish'granting trees (15), 
“wish-granting cows (16), unploughed crops (17), the precious 
“ Whed ( 18), the predoua AToriu jewel (19), the precieus Queen (20), 
“ the precious Minuter (21), the precious Elephant (22), the precious 
“ Horse (23), the precious Battle«chief (24), the Bumpa of the great 
“treasure (25), the Goddesses «ng-pa>ma (26), APhreng-wa*ma (27), 
“yLu-ma (28), Gar-ma (29), Me>tou-ma (30), 5Dug>sp68>ma (31), 
“ sNang-^sal-ma (32), Dri-clmal>ma (33), tne sun (34), moon (35), 
“ jeweued umbrella (35), the ensign of victory (37), which is entirely 
victorious from all directions, and in the middle are the gods (38), 
“ the most accomplished and wealthy of the beinn I 

“ I offer you all these constituent parts of the Universe all com* 
“ plete ! 0 ! noble, kmd, and holy Lama I 01 tutelary Yidam gods of 
“ the magic circle, and all the Ck)irection8 of Buddhas and BodhisatwasI 
“I beg you all to receive these offerings for the benefit of the 
“ Animal beings I 

“1 offer you 01 Buddhas! the four continents and Ri>rab (Mem) 
“ adorned with the sun and moon on a foundation of incense and 
“ flowers. Let all the Animal beings enioy happiness I 

“I offer you 01 You whole assembly of accomplidied Supreme 
“Beings of tne outside, inside, and hidden regions, tM entire wealth 
“ and body of all these mythical regions. I beg you all to give us the 
“ best of all real gifts, and also the real gift of rD 80 gs*pa-ohhen>po 
“(the mystic insist sought by the Nyingmapa) 1 

“ I offer up this fresh magic circle, through the virtue of which 
“ let no injury besot the path of purity, but let us have the grace of 
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MAOIO BITC8, 


“ the Jinas of the three timej^ and ^ UBf the innumerable Animal 
** beings, be delivered from this ilhuiyb world! 

offer up salutations, offerings, confessions of sins, and rraent* 
“ance. What virtue has been accumulated by myself and omers, 
“ let it go to the attainment of our great end. Idam-ratna mamfala 
** kamniryah teyimi I 

“I humbly prostrate myself three times to all who are worthy 
of worship, with my whole heart and body. 


“Taibi SbokI— Lr OlOBT Com 1" 

In order to complete the view of this Daily Service of Offerings 
called— 


The Presentation of Offerings or mCHabd AB ul. 

I here give that portion of the celebration which preceded 
The daUy service *^6 as the Man^ola is only its concluding 

of “Presentation of portion:— 

Offerings." u Qjjjf/ mocihhauathudha aarha dhama mabha- 

** woihudha-hany ! The dwelling*place of the sphere of the supreme 
«ok-min*«tug-poAkod is well furnished with good foundations and 
“ adorned on every wde with lotuses and iewels. 

By enunciating the word Hung ! there flow out these offerings, 
“ viz., excellent sacrifice (»ichhiid-y8n), cool water (zhabs*ysil), flowers 
(^(me-tok), incense (Mug-spSs), lamps (mar-me), perfumed water (dri- 
“chbab), holy food (zhal-zas), music of cymbals (rol-mo), the five 
“ sensuous gifts (Adbd-y5n-lnga), the seven kmds of jewds(rin>po-chbe< 
*‘snaAdun), the eight dorious symbols, A>dah*na of Do]^e>bla-mo*hchu* 
“ trug-mchhog, rdu-rdi-ra of various rorts, and many other offerings 
“of endless variety, which are pleasing to the senses, sufficient to 
“ fill all the celestial regions.” 

(Then here with melodious voice and hands in proper attitude 
make the offering up of — 


Z%e EIOET ESSENTIAL OFFEBINOS, 

Nyer mchhod — I'Mbpage 276— and chant — “All the excellent offer- 
“ ings of every variety that are available in the three 

The “ Es*cnti*i '• k empty regions ana others, I arrange with great 
uffer ngt. „ reverence, and offer up to all the Jinas (rGyal-was) 

“ with their princes. 0! I beg you to take them for the benefit 
“of the Animal beings. Om! aarha Tatt/cyattd Argkatg-]^ U- t»a 

'• xWd’/Mh ! 



THE ESEEHTm. OlfBBIMOE. 


m 


<< All tiie cmI Foot’batiitng water (ahabt^iel) of ereiy ttu|t 

available in the three worlds and others, I arrange wilii ifreii 
“ reverence, and offer np to all the Jinas and their ptinoes. O I X lMg 
((you to take them for the benefit of tiie Animal beings. Omi mria 
“ TaOuual^’PadyaM-^aUUa tuthhah ! 

“ All the Flowers (me<tog) of every variety that are available in 
“the three empty (worlds) and others, I arrange with great reverence, 
“and offer up to all the Jinas and their princes. Ol I bw you to 
“take them for the benefitof the Animal beings. Om 1 tarha TatkayaUh 
Puh-pe pratitta ttoa-hah / 

“All the Incense (Mug-rpS«) of every variety that are available 
“ in the three empty (worl£) and others, 1 arrange with mat reverence, 
“ and offer up to all the Jinas and their princes. O T I beg you to 
“ take them for the benefit of the Animal bemgs. Om / »arha Tathayuim 
Dhuh’pe praiiita ttoa-hah / 

“ All the Lamps («nang>«8ap of every variety that are available 
“ ill the three empty (world^ and; others, I arrange with great reverence, 
“and offer up to the victors and the princes. 0 ! I beg you to take 
'-tthem for he benefit of the Animal beings. 0ml aarba Tathagata 
'' AAo-ka pratUaa awa-hahl 

“All the Scented water (dri-chhab) of every variety that are 
“ available in the three empty (worlds) and others, I arrange with CTeat 
“ reverence, and offer up to all the victors and the princes. 0 ! 1 beg 
“you to take them for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om / aarba 
“ Tathagata Qandh^ratitaa awa-hah / 

“ All tho holy Food (zhal>za«) of every variety that are available 
“in the three empty (worlds), I arrange with great reverence, and 
“offer up to all the victors and princes. 0 1 I beg you to take them 
“ for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om / aarba Tathagata Ifa-waida 
^^praiiha atoa-hak ! 

“All the Music (rsil-snyen) of every variety that are available in 
(( the three empty (worlds) and others, I arrange with great reverence, 
(( ftpil offer up to all the victors and the princes. 0 1 I beg you to 
“ tekft them for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om / aarba Tathagata 
“ ahapta pratUaa a«a-hah / 


ihr-ju OFFEsnro five sensuous excellent thincs. 

(AD8d-ybn).— “ I here offer the best things of every variety 
“ which are most pleasing to the senses in shape 
“ettd colours, to tho circle of the gods with all 
**** “ * ■ (( my heart and reverence. 0 ! please receive them 

“ and (in return) I beg you to give me the best and the highest attain* 
“ ment (•.«.* NirvanoX ^ ^ Tatlu^ata Bvpa kama guna badaara- 
** pu-dai-ia-ah Mum / 
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<< I oKer the rarest thiDjpi of all the directions with pleasing Tdca 
*'and chaste words to the oirde of the gods with all heart ana reyer* 
enoe. 0 1 I heg you to receiTO them, and I pn^ yon to confer on 
«me the best and highest attainment, (hnt tana Ta^iagata ShapUt 
^^kma guna badiara-pn-dii-ie-ah Sm t 

offer you the old grains of sandal wood, spice (3dkar), &e., of 
*' the best scent of every variefy to the circle of the gods with allheart 
and reverence. 0 1 1 beg you to receive it, and I pray you to confer 
« on me the best and highest attainment Om I mtrhv Ttmagaia Qvmihe 
“ kaxnM gtma iadsarO'pn-dsute-ah Hum / 

<< 1 offer all the thinn with moisture smd taste, and all the best 
“tastes suitable to the body and mind, to the circle of the gods with 
“great respect and reverence. 01 1 von to receive it and I pn^ 
“ you to confer on me the best and highest attainment. Om ! tana 
“ Tathagata Nai-m-U^Ocar-ma guM badsttra-pu-d$i-U‘ah Him I 

“ I offer all that is pleasing and soft to the touch, and which makes 
“ the body and the mind happy, with great respect and reverence. 0 ! 
“ I beg you to receive them, and 1 pri^ you to confer on me the best 
“ and highest attainment. Om I taroa Tawagaia Panha kama guna bad- 
“ tara-pU‘dti-te-ah Hum / ” 


m.—Tk» OFFSBINQ </ ihit gBVSN FBEOIOUa TEJNOS. 

[(Rinchhen sna^Mun) NOTE.— >“ These are to be distinraished 
“from ‘The Seven Banners’ (Gyaltshen snadiin} which are detailed 
“ in foot-note.’J 

“ I offer this precious Wheel to all those that have gone to lumpi* 
^ . “ness, t.s., the Buddhas. Let us be stopped mm 

« further rebirths in this world ; and let us be able to 
“turn the wheel of religion. Om / tarba Tathagata 
“ Chakra ratna pu-dsi-te-ah Hum 7 

“ I offer this precious Iforbu jewel to all the Buddhas. 01 let us 
“be separated from hunger and poverty, and let ns be possessed of 
“ accomplished wealth. Om ! tarba Ta^gata Mani radna pi^-dti-thah 
Hum I 


L XangMag Binpoohlia or Xha pnoiou Boom. 
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4. Laagdibeii ohem 

5. XamuM na-ja 

6. Gjalpo « 

7. Xorbtt Bimpoehli 


Bofal Vaatmanta. 
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Xlaphaafa tiak. 
Qneaa’a Xar-aiag. 

JowaL 



<dler the preei<mf e to all tbo l^ddhaa^ fQ l lM 

“ttoflintand the meaning of ariidom, and let na be ooniaaetod 
"means and wisdom. Om/ mU Taihagata itSTArsAM 

“ I <^er the lureeions Ministor to all Bnddhas. O! let eoi thongbis 
"be finn and good, and let us be acquainted with all die bran^et ef 
"knowledge. Cm I taria Tathagaia * OvrU* raAM MumI 

"I <^er the preoions JKijpAsa/ to the Buddhas. 01 let us haTO the 
" highest and supreme gtma as bur yehide, and let us become acquainted 
" the All-knowing one. Om / tarla Tatkagata HotH raiM 
**ahSum/ 

" I offer the precious * hni ITsrss* to all the Buddhas. OhI let us 
" be ddiyered from the rebirths of this world, and let us be possessed of 
"mirades, power, and Buddhahood. Om t $aria Tatkagata Aakma raina 
**jinhd${-U^h Mm ! 

"I offer the predous Omural to all the Buddhas. Oh! let us be 
"separated ^m the noii^ din, and let us attain the most deosbff ci 
"sounds. OmI taria Taihagata KhatrUta ratm jm-dti-ta-ah Mum I” 


jv.^m oFFBBiiro xiasr azoaioua sYgaoza. 

{TatU-fa gge), — **aum/ I offer to The Three supreme Holy 
"Ones the predous glo^ of the glorious gtddm 
Thtffllit Gioriou »tmbrtUa whidi lAines OTor the heads of the Bud: 

"dhasaccoiding to their signs and aocompUshments. 
"Let the glorious umbrella come over the neads of all me Animal 
"beings! 

"ioffer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorioos Baumr af 
" Vktwg (rgyal-mtshan) wmch shines oyer the heads of tiie Buddhas. 
" Let the beings gain glorious yictoiy oyer the deyils ! 

" I offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorious CMim Bitk 
" which Aintm in the ^es of Buddhak Let the gloiy of the Animal 
"bdxM possessed of the fiye eyes come! 

**Toan to the Three supreme H(^ Ones ffie glorious amcdaahM 
"which AitiM oyer the commands <n the Buddl^ Let Animal 
"beings be possodod of the mdodions omnmands ci the ghnions 

Coffer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorions sjsss of 
"treasure which diines oyer the neck of the Buddhas. LettheAnimal 
"beings be possessed oi the undying treasure of the glorious life to 
"cboie! 

"I offer to the Three siqweme Holy Ones the predous fetes whidi 
"ddnes oyer the t6ngue tho Buddhas. Let the Animal beings be 
"possessed of glorious knowledge I 



uiffto vnwB. 


I offer to the Three eupreme Holy Ones glorious qrmbol Sri- 
“ which shines over the neart of the Buddhas. Let the Animal 
“ beings be possessed of un<diangeable piety I 

“ I offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the predous glory ol 
*'the precious wheel which shines over the feet of the Buddhas. Let 
the Animal bdngs obtain the true path to good conduct 1 ” 

(Here follows the Manila service already detailed abov&) 


Diyinatioo. 


DlVINATlOK BT LOTS. 

The elements of luck and chance are allowed to mfluence nearly 
every action of both lamas and laity. Each hour 
diyi wSSmsT ™ ^ I**® ^®®*^ possesses a lucky or unlucky 

— character, and the days of the month according 

Omeai. their order introduce another set of lucky and 

unlucky combinations. And omens are eagerly watched for and 
noted. 

And in addition to the consideration of the foregoing influences it 
^ ^ is an almost universal practice to ^e a special 

DiTina on. Divination by lot for even ordina^ and most trivial 
affairs. Divination is done by both lamas and laity. Most laymen 
as well as lamas possess small divining manuals called sid or "mo*pe,” 
i.e., short for ** mo’pecha,” or ** The m book.” ^ These books show the 
portent attached to the particular number which is elicited and dso 
the initiatory spells. Divination is commonly made by ISroaio cards, 
by the rosary, by seeds or pebble counters; less commonly by dice, 
and rarely by sheep’s shoolder*blades. 

The < 2 ^c(s used for diyination purposes are small oblong strips of 
card-board, each representing several degrees of 
3j cnnu. lucky and unludsy portents suitably inscribed and 

{ ilctorially illustrated, and to each of these is attached a small thread, 
n consultine this oracle, an invocation to a favoimte deity is made, 
frequently the goddess Dhlma, and the pScket is held by the left 
hand on a level with the face, when, with eyes closed, one of the 
threads is g^ped, and its attached card is drawn out, and in accord* 
ance with the average of . three draws is considered the luck of the 
proposed undertaking, or; the ultimate result of the sickness or the 
other question of fortune sought for. 

Divination by the Rosary is especially practised by the more illite* 
DiviitttioB iiT ill* people, andby theBon priests. Theprelimimury 
B 0 M 17 . Preiuiwiv ip9Uh:—‘“£9olI jfe-dhttr-ma/ Om-eha-eha mu-m-ffe- 
»wa-hahl Kre^mw-m-jif m<Mjhil-sile-SNi*iis 

ye-ema-kak After having repeated tms,- breathe upon the Boasry 



m?nri2n^H BY i4)ts. 



and My **Namth€lvrui I bow down beloM tiiovhiiid, 
noble ^jnoi ^ the <^e ^ Holy Oi^ (tutel^ 


“ end OnardiaiU) Brahmai Indray the ten religioas pxoteetoi% Nea*^ 
^'and Takahaka,^ the Niga Kings, inoluding the eight griaat l^iga^ 
**the sun, the eight planets, the twraty-ei^t oonstellBti<uis of stars, 
“the twelve great Gniefs of the Injurers, and the great ownors of 
“ the localities, let the true light descend on my lot and let the truth 
“ and reality appear in it.” 

After having repeated the above, the rosary is taken in the palm 
and well mixed between the two revolving palms 
of njjj ^0 hands clapped thrice. Then, dosmg the 
eyes, a 4 portlon of the rosary is seized between the 
thumb and finger of each hand, and opening the eyes the intervening 
beads are counted from each end in threes. And according to the 
remainder being 1, 2, or 3 in successive countings depends the 
result. Thus:— 


(1) If One as a remaind» coma after One as the previous remainder, 

Boraitf ever 3 rthing is fiivourable in life, in firiendship, in 

trade, d:c. 

(2) ^ Two emea after ^afoitisbad: — “The cloudless sky will be 
sudaenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. So Bim-Agro 
must be done repeatedly and the gods must be worshipped, which 
are the only preventions.” 

(3) If Three emea after Three it is very good:— “Prosperity is at 
hand in trade and everything.” 

(4) If Three emea after Onsitis good;— “Rice plants will grow 
on sandy hills, widows will obtain husbands, and poor men will obtain 
riches.” 

(5) If One cornea after Two it is good: — “ Every wish will be 
fulw^ and riches will be found; if one travels to a dangerous place 
one will escape every dmger.” 

(6) y One emea effer Three it is good: — “God’s help will always 

be at hand, therefore worship the gods.” . ^ 

(7) If Two emea after Three is not very good, it is middling:— 
“ Legtd proceedings wm come.” 

(8) If Three cornea after Two it u good Turquoise fountains 
will qsring out and fertilize the grounds, unexpected food will be 
obtained, and escape is at hand from any danger.” 

(9j If Two em^ after One it is bad : — “Contagious disease will 
come. But if tho gods be worshipped and the devils be propitiated, 
then it will be prevented.” 



KiOlO BRIM. 


The most ordinaiy mode of divination is bv ooonten of seeds or 
« j pebolesinsetsof 15 or21, wnichmaybeiised with 

7 >M 0 pa • or without a dice*board. If a dioe*board be used, it 
consists of small squares drawn on papw to the number of Id or cf 91| 
and each souare has got a number within a eirde coireqKmding to a 
number in me md'pt or divination book. The counters are white and 
black pebbles or seeds, only one black one to each series, And Uw 
invocation to the special deity and ahakingup and mixinff all tiie seedi 
in riie closed palm they are then told out bdw^ the forefinger and 
thumb of the still closed palm on to the squares in the numeriou order 
of the latter, and the number on which the black seed comes out deter* 
mines by means of the book the divination result of the particulaf 

fortune sought for. 

The set of fifteen Muares is called “ Gya-nak-iman-chhu,” or ** The 
Chinese medicinal water.” , 

mm consists of a triple series is la is u ii 

of five squares, with the numbers arranged as 

in the above sketch. But properly, as its name e 7 8 s lo 

implies, the seeds should be droppM into a vessel 

of water and no dice-board is thus needed. 

Tliis ^vination^ is ns^ especidly in sickness, s 4 8 S i 

hence it is called *^medicinu.” But the manual , _ ' 

most commonly consulted for the prognosis and treatment of sidmess 
is the “ Hlamo-Vi^ad-rtsis,” or “ Tne Account ci the Eight Goddesses;” 
This book gives a fixed prognosis and prescription of remedial worship 
for each of the 80 days of the month in senes of fours. Thus for its 
reference only the day of the month is needed and no dice or se^ 
are necessary., Anouer manual named dus-tshod-rtrii gives similar 
information in regard to the particular time of the day of the occur* 
rence in ^estion. These two manuals are, however, considered only 
** Astiologicd ” books and not “ mu ” or divination manuals. 

The set of twenty-one squares is called llie Twenty-one Ddlmas,” 

* tbe twenty-one forms 

In Tirntr-oae. obHgiiw goddesp. 

Above the centre of the diagram is a figuib 

of ihe godd^, who is speoiallylhvoked in this , |„ „ 

divination. The numbers run as in the dia* 

gram here given. As a sample oftiie oracles 1 1 

nvehereafew of the ^vination-results from I ^ ** 

Ddlma’s series. If the black seed falls onj '■ — * — 

1, 3 , 8 or 9, the divination is as follows: — 7 a s lO ll 

No. 1. Jewel— -li you do hot go to i— — — 

sea then you will get the jewd. For mer-' « § 4 i tX 

chants’ and thieves’ adventures it is good,' I * 

For your own house and soul it is excdlent 


17 

18 

19 

[H 

n 

19 

15 

14 

18 

la 

7 

a 

1 

9 

10 

11 

6 

a 

4 

3 

a 

T 
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Bat if you ore sick it u Bomewhat bad. For travidlii^p yoiK 
first food peopla aad do^ Yoa will obtain a son and gat taai|Mial 
power. Yoar wishes will oltiinately be obtained. You bare aa aa 
enemy a thief. 

No. 2. The nirguout Spriaff.— -The dried vallejr will peld 
and plants will become Terdant, and timely rain will fall. Tna 
absent will soon retnm. Do the <fpang*i8tod worship of the Enen^ 
God (sgra-lha) and the worship of yonr special god (ntchhod lha). It 
is good for marriage. 

No. 8. The Conek ChaUya.—JxL the supreme Ok-min heavens it is 

r for the lower animals. In the throe worlds of existence is long 
and auspidons time. Your desires will be realised. Life is 
good. If you are ill, whitewash the Chaitya and worship in <he 
Temple. The enemy is somewhat present. For merchants the time 
is rather late, but no serious loss will happen. Fur health it is 
^ood. 

No. 9. The Invalid. — If an actual invalid it is due to the demon of 
the grand'paronts. Agriculture will be bad. . Cattle will suffer. To pre* 
vent this, offer the “ black ” cake of the three heads (^r nag stgd sum) 
and do Yang-kuk or “ calling for Luck.” For your .wishes, business, 
and credit it is a bad outlook. For sickness do “Tse^ub” or “Obtain* 
ing Long Life.” Mend the road and repaint the stones. 

Household things and Life are bad. For these read the “dd*mang” 
(vide page 292), also Du-Kar and Dok. The ancestral devil is to oe 
suppressed by Sri-ynon. Avoid conflict with the enemy and new 
schemes and long journeys. 

The titles of the other numbers somewhat indicate thb nature of 
their contents, viz.— 

3. Golden 11. Golden vase. 17. Fiendess .with red 

4. Painted vase. 12. Turquoise Dragon. mouth. 

5. 'Furquoise parrot. 13. Garuda. 18. Agong king*devil. 

6. Veroant plants. 14. Tigress. 19. Peaco<&. 

7. Lady carrying 15. Sun and Moon. 20. Glorious white 

child. 16. Enemy with bow couch. 

10. White Lion. and arrows. 21. The great king. 

The above are the forma of dice-boards used by the laity and the 
lower clergy. The more respectable lamas use a 
In Twenty-eight. circular ®8c with twenty-eight divisions in the 

form of three concentric lotM flowero, tech of the petals pf the w^b; 
outer whorls bearing a nfunber which corresponds to a number in 
the divining manuid which is called “ LaS'l^ea mthong-l^ kun-Man,” 
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or <*The one who seei all actions.” The margin of the disc is snr* 
rounded by flames. This more artistic arrangement is shown in 
Plste XIl. As a sample of this orade I gire here the detail 
of No. 1 and list of the presiding divinities of the other number. 

No. 1, Bhagawan (a title of Buddh^ “You are of the wise class, 
** or if not, you will get a wise son. Your ^od needs to be wordiipp^ 
“fully, and what you desire will be realized, and you. will obtain 
“long life and freedom from sickness. And if you are a male this 
“blessing will last for nine years. If you are a female then nine 
“ monks must be engaged to read the nyltiii (vide page 292), and four 
“ monks must do the aok-fa^ clwpuig of hands to drive dw;sy the evil 
“spirits; for in the south is a Ring Demon who is angry with you 
“ and your heart is disturbed and your temper bad. On tl^ account 
“ do the worship of the King Demon and wear his charm. In your 
“house children will be unsue, out they will not die. Your valuable 
“goods are likely to go, therefore do the worship of Nor-ikub or * the 
“ obtaining of wealth.’ ” 

The names of the divinities of the other numbers, which g^ve some 
indication of the nature of the divination, are:~ 


2. GherdsL ^ 

3. UgyenRimbo^ie; 

4. Dolma. 

6. GhaknaDorje. 

6. Yeshe Norbu. 

7. Chwdan. 

8. Indra. 

9. Manjusri. 

10. Dorje leg-pa. 


11. Sirge Shashi. 

12. Done Qyatham. 

13. YudukNgonmo. 

14. TongnganLhamo. 

15. TamchbenNaypo. 

16. LungpaEyithi 

17. Durpag Nag. 

18. GarwaBishu. 

19. Oyachakua. 


20. Nad-5dak Remati, 

God of sickness. 

21. Thnnpb. 

22. Chhurlihamo. 

23. Tuk-zig-pa. 

24. SipjlKuuor. 

25. Damcha Dzema. 

26. Dreo Dagyak. 

27. Pumang Ukpu. 

28. Ngag-nag. 


The pice used in divination and fortuno’telling m of two soi^, 
_ viz., (a) ordinary ivory or bono dice marked vnth 

nvihee. black dots from 1 to 6 as in European dice, 

and (5^ a solitary wooden cube, on each of the six sides of which is 
carved a letter corresponding to a simihur letter in the manuaL 

The ordinary ivory dice are used in a set of three with the Wmeo 
Jlfdor “The Goddess Divination Manual/’ which 
Oiduwry ivoiy dice, foy results from 8 to 18. These thrM ^ce 

are usually thrown on the book itself from the hare hand after having 
been duken up in the closed palm. More luxurious people have a 
small wooden mwI from which to throw the dice, and a naa on which 
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to throw Biudi dice with pad itkd bcwl an Hid ii the 

gambling grace called Shd-i^ia.* 

The ioaiaiy wooden dice it need lor dmnation bj the^^ manaal il 
«- Manjneri (Jra-d^). It eontaine <« iti tin dUhe 
woodmdiM theeix letters, compoimd or otherwue^ 
srPs spdl, Tie.— 


A 

RA 

PA 

T8A 

NA 

0 


The wood of this dice should be made of mther Ifanjosri’s sacred 
“bla” tree, or cAmdsa, or rose-wood, or if none of these woods are 
available, non the dice should be made of oonoh-sheU or glass. 

In the manual key to this dice theiwrtent of iadi jetter is divided 
into the following sections, viz. — House, Favoitfs, Ijjife, Medical, 
Enemy, Visitors, Business, Travel, Lost proper^ Wesflth, Siidmes^ 
Ac., whidi cover all the ordinary ol^eots fw whidi! the inade is 
consulted. As an example I here extract the portents of A : — 

« <A’ is tiie best of - all for grea^ lamas and for lay officers, and. 
** what you will perform will have a go<^ result. For low people it 
« a little sadness ; therefore wo;rship your fiivourite goo. 


' AboUmt oonuDoa giiM of ebuM i> 
—nil wTha puliiBff at the ISaer ** (Stim. 
kSt-bo). and bj ilw J«pebM " Tb* DnwiaS 
of tba Tifer" (SaihSag k&), aad by (ba 
Pabaiiaha (iA. tba pioiasiag Binda 
bflliBaii) “Tba baadliag of tba Tistr” 
(badi-taal). It ia pl^ad by too pacaona 
or by two eonpaaiaa on a board of tba 
SgoN bMO abown is tba iDargin. Vou 
piaoaa of ebanoal at ^ low oonura 
layraaaiit low tigaM^ and IS gniu of 
ladian-oon in roara sapaeaeut oowB or foata. 
Xhe dlijaet of the loader 'of tba tigata iato 
kill all tba oowB or goabb wbila Ska leader of 
the oom eadaarowa to kbap tta ligars at bay. 

All dkr anraa SM aada seeoidiag to nie. 
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> Home >AU your household will be happy and ludgry and 

<< for a time your house wiU be safe; but where the cattle dwelli there 
“ a thief and rogue will perhaps come. To avoid this repeat, or 
« repeated (by lamas), 10,000 timM the spell (^zung) of Arya Marioi 
** Phagpa*hod*zer>chan*ma — (vide page 288). 

Favours section, — The favours you wish will be got graduaUy. . To 
“ remove the difficulty in the way of getting these repeat, or get repeated, 
** 100,000 times the ^zung of gra*lnga, and also of Devi ld-gySn*ma 
** ^^his latter is Om ! pisha-isi par-na-sha-vMhri sarha dsd'h-ta-shsHna-na-ye 
<< swa-M !), and do the Hug-kar with its contained 3zlog*tegyur (dapping 
“ of hands) celebration. 

Life (8rog). — This is ffood. But the ^don demon from the east 
and soutn came with a blue and black article you got To clear 
“ away this cloud do, or get done, 100,000 grib-sel and do the Naga 
“ worship and read, or get read, 1,000 times Sherab>Nyingpo. 

— Taking the medicine prescribed for you for a long 
“time secretly you will recover. Also burn a lamp nightly from 
“ sunset to sunrise as an offering to the gods. 

“ Enemy.— Yoa will not suffer, as your god is strong and w.'U 
“protect vott. 

“ FmWs— probable. — They are coming, or news of- their visit will 
“soon be received. 

Business. — If you quickly do business it will be profitable— 
“ delay will be unprofitable. 

“ iVavs/. — The actual leaving of your house will be difficult, but 
“ if you persevere you will travel safely. 

Lost property. — you go to the north-west you will get the lost 
“ property, or news of it.” 

A pecdiar application of the dice is that for determining the succea*. 
» L. L -., Bive regions and grades of bne’s future rebirths. 
ThegambleofBebirt . Fifty .gjjj qj. more squares of about 2 inches a side 

are painted side by side in contrasting cmours on a large sheet of cloth, 
thus giving a chequered area like an ordinary draught or chess board. 
Each of these squares represents a certain phase of existence in one 
or other of the six regions of rebirth (vufe page 269), and on it 
is graphically depicted a figure or aj^ne expressive of the parti- 
cular state of existence in the world of man, or beast, or god, or in 
hell, etc. Each square bears in its centre the name of its particular 
form bf existence, and it also contains the names of six other possiUe 
states of rebirth from this particular existence, the names of each of 
these grades of rebirth being preceded by one or other of the follow- 
ing six letters: — A, S, B, Q, D, Y, which are also home on the six 
faces of the wooden cube which forms the solitaiy dice for this 
gamble. 



uimMiMi n ram. 


Star^g from tite world of hmoaii. esistenoe the dhte if 
and the letter whidi tome up deteriainee the region 
rebirth (<«» the liat in next paragraph). Then procMding from it frio 
dice ia again thrown and the tumed-np letter indicatea the next at^ 
of rebirth’ from thia new exiatenoe, and ao on from aquare to aquare 
ad 

For the lamaio layman there thua appear only aix atatea of rebirth 
ordinarily poaaible, Tie.— - 


A. angaga>lam Agro, aa.. the path of the aorcerer. 

S. Nyin tahogf lam. 

R. dudAgro or the *‘bent goer’a,” i.e.f the beaata. 

G. Bonpo lok ohhfta, i.a., a follower of the fi5n or pre-lamaio 
form ni rel^onin Tibet. It ia called l^kchhda or ^^the 
rererae relmon,** becanae much of their ritual is the 
rererse of me ISmaio form ; thua chaatyas are circumam- 
bulated in the rereiae direction, and prayei -wheels are 
turned in the rererse way and the oi» man» ” is repeated 
backward, and the swastika has its ends turned in the 
reverse fashion. 

D. Mtttrjpa, 0.f as an Indian heretic. 

Y. SiidpaI-bar-do>-a ghostly state. 


The dice accompanying my copy of thia board seems to have been 
loaded ao as to show up the letter Y, which gives a ghostly existence, 
and thus necessitates the performance of many expensive rites to 
counteract so undenrablo a fate. 


Extra to the ordinary ox states of possible rebirth are the extra- 
ordinary states of rebirth to be obtained by the 
xb* graad 00 ^ grand of turning up the A five times in succes- 
sion or tiie 8 13 times in succession. The former event means direct 


rebirUi in the paradise of Padma Sambhava and his mythical Buddha 
Kuniu sasj^ j»kt. Samanta hhadra), while the lattor event is rebirth 
immediately into the grander paradise of the coming Buddha Champa 
(Skt. AfaiiCrvya). 

Every year has its general character for good or evil foretold 
iM. T t V ju 1 ^ astrological books, but like most oracular 

ihtLinatoZadiML these prophecies are couched in rather 

aihbiguons terms, and as there are four or five versions of these fore- 
casts for each year, of the twelve-year cycle in addition to a separate 
set for each year of the caxty-year oyde, diere is thus considerable 
latitude a]h>wed lor accounting lor most phenomena. In 1890, during 
that great visitation loonste whidi swarmed over India and into 
fiikhim as well, the local lamas were in great glee on finding that the 
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plague of locusts was down in the ISmaio fereoart for that year, I 
esamined the old printed books and found that in one of the moire 
oomuion versions of the twelve*year (^de a plagne of ekk^ was fore* 
told for that year, and ehkaga is a short form of the word for "locust” 
And it seemed that it could not come out in the forecast oftener than 
about once in six to twelve years. 

Tausmahs Aim AmulbT'Chabms. 

Talismans, and especially amulet-charms, are innmnerable. There 
are special sorts for nearly every kind of disease,, 
u curs, accident, or misfortune, and the eating ofthe paper 
tit. ai.dioii». ^ has-been wiTtten is an ordinary 

form of combattinwilisease. The letters used in such cases are called 
ta‘ 9 igot “ Eatable letters,” and are magic sentences printed or writtep 
on paper in what is called the "Fairy” character— An old form of 
Devanagari. But in other cases merely the washings of the Section 
of the writing in a mirror constitutes the physio. Thus to cure thaeytt 
eve as shown by symptoms of mind wandering and demented uondk 
tion — called "iyad*A^l”— It is ordered as follows:— Write with 
Chinese ink on a piece of wood the particular letters, and smeAr the 
writing over with myrobalams and saffron as varnish, and evm* 

days reflect this inscribed wood in a mirror, and during reflecti<m 
wash the face of the mirror with beer and collect a cupful of such 
beer and drink it in nine sips. 

Every individual has always one or more of these charms, usually 
folded up into little cloth-covered packets tied 
Amuieto. around with coloured threads in geometrical pattern 
and worn around the neck. Others are kept in small metame cases 
called "ka*o,” fastened to the girdle or sash, and others are a&ed 
overhead in the house or tent to ward off Ijghtning, hail, Ac., and 
for cattle special charms are read and sometimes pasted on the vndls 
of the stalls, Ac. 

Most of these charms a^inst accident, disease, and ill*f<ntune 
are in the form shown in Plate XIII, w^idi is 
called the bLa*ma dgongs.Hns, or " The Assembly 
of the Hearts of the lAmas,” M it is bdieved to 
contain the essence of the most powerful rdigious aphorisms. It 
consists of a series of concentric circles of q>ells surrounded 
flames, amid whi^ in the four comers are the qrmbols of a Ap)w6r 
thunderbolt’s sceptre; (^) the precions trifiAgewel; (e) a lotus flower, 
and (d) a flaming daff^r with a doigk hilt And in taeinterior is an 
eight-petalled lOtus-flower, each petad bearing myrttpsyOabliBS, and in 
its centre is a circular space of about an inch in oiameter; in which ia 
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INTITLiD -THI ASSEMBLY 0F LAMA'S HEARTS" 
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the mystic diarm in the lonn oiiic or moMlilli^ 

m^e Old Indian diaracter of the 4th or 6th oentuiy A J[)i» inenilNNl 
in a oebolistio manner with iqpe&d matermlSy at 
Oi tte bm. of detailed in the Manual on the subject. The tfans* 
SjnpMhotM Macie. inscribed aphorisms u here giren ; — 


In the OuimMt Otrelt,—** Guard the Body, Mind and Speech of this 
oharm-holder! Sakk^a, rak^a, tenms »«»"» 

siem* mokamim^* waka. ” (Here follows ‘‘ The Buddhist Creed :— ) 


** OM ! Ye dharmS hetu prabhayi 
Hetiim teshan Tath5«to 
Hyatha datateshftn.chayo nirodba 
Evam yfidi Mahft Sramaha.^*' 


(HerefoUows the DhyaniBuddlutt:--^ ‘‘Biro<Mao 
jytwff. Raina SmSbhava Mri, BargvMara Mrtf -d*. 

Va Steond Clnvfe.— “OmI nama Sammta Bud^imro, Wama 
Samanta Dharmanam, name Samanta Sragglmnam. Om Siutabatru. 
Om Bimala, OmShadkiira, Om Brahyangar Ujra ua^h^ Imwarti 
SJbayana manta mula barma Ua dhimamha. NamkJaniba 
matoSyena keid chatkramtimtata earban ratsm latem ^hinda 
Sdnda tsiri tain gin giri niada mada hung hung phat phat. ” , 

" mrd <»rcfe,— “Guard the Body, Mind and Speech of this 
charm-holder I Mama rakya rakhya kuraye aw^ Mere follow the 

letters of the alphabet:—) Ang, a, a, i^I, u, u. **»*» “» *J’ 

ang, a, ka, kh, g, gh, ng, ta. tah, d^, nv, ^ ‘h* d, da, na, t, th, d, 

’ Jn mrih C&rfo — “ Hung, Hung, &c. 

* Zi "7ir^/ ir-v 

^arhasiddhipala Hung / A / ” 

. « . JV . « .Mol. i. cured on mostt of the tater Buddbiet rotire imagei in 

• Thu ••Bnddhiit Creed. jliecauaeorceiuetof elleeDticntetut- 

lodie. Howuoh *««»•>**“, t-SmIu bM Uplnincd. Tlie Oreat ?r«weae (ir,. 

enee in the rcreatale wuld cossetion of nil such exi.tence." Thu 

** Sarba p&patya i^aranam 
Kudalasyopaiapradam 
Swacbitum panyodapanam 
Otau BaddhAiiudaganaiiif 

XbU it tha oominaiidinent of Buddha. 
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A« most of theM qieeifio eharms are eridently deiived from 
aneient Indian aouroea, and are of the nature of Sympathetio Ifagie, 
probably datinn back to Yedio timeai I here giro aevem ezamplea > 

Thua to make tbe 

Ckoffm protwUoe agam^t BuOtU and WeafoiUf 

The direotiona are aa these:— With the blood 
a wounded man draw the 

wrandT* •*•*“* annexed monogram and 

insert in the vacant s^e in tbe 
centre of the aforesaid print of ** The AMembly of 
the Hearts of the Lamaa” The dbeet should then 
be folded and wrapped in a piece of red silk, and, 
tied with a piede of strinw, be worn aronnd tiie neck 
or an unexposed part of your abreast immediately 
next the akm, and never removed. 

Cham for X^pro^.— On a piece of paper made from the bark of the 
poisonous laurel write with a mixture of the blood of the individual and 
die ulcerous discharge and urine of a leper the monogram (?chch) and 
insert into the centre of the print, and mid up and wear around neck. 

Cham for Clawk^ AMmoM (f.s.. Tiger, Gats, Bear). — On a miniature 
knife write with a mixture of myrobalam and musk water the monogram 
(?zab) and tie up in the print, Ao. (Here the knife seems to represent 
the animal’s claw.) 

Ibr Dog-HU. — With the blood of a leopard write the monogram 
H«r and insert into the print, and fold up and enclose within a piece 
of leopard skin and wear around neck. (The leopard preys on dogs.) 

For Cholera (or vomiting, purging, and cramps”). — With the mmg 
of a black horse and black sulphur and musk water write tbe monogram 
(?za) and insert in the print and fold up in a piece of snake’s skin and 
wear. (The dung may represent the purging, the black colour the 
deadly character, and the snake-skin the virulence of the disease.) 

For Smatt-pox. — With the juice of the Som (?pine) tree write the 
monogram (?om), and sprinkle over it some pulvei^Oed bone of a man 
who has died from small-pox, and insert, &o. 

For Jhmeotie BiekertM,-— Write the monogram (?itE) and. insert in 
the print and fold up and bind with a thread made of the mixed hidrs 
of a dog, goat, and sheep, and enclose in a mouse’s skin. (This seems 
to rraresent union of domestic elements.) 

For External <?mrnv/s.— With the blood of a bearded goat write the 
monogram (?TAMQi)and insert in print and- wrap in a piece of a horse’s 
akin and enclose in an otter’s skin. 

Ibr Poison. — ^With blood of a peMOck write the., monogram (? ora) 
with the moustache of a hare and insert in print and fold op with 
the featliers of the eagle, and enclose in the stomach of a monkey. 




Ibr iSlmdtr tmd Mrdi tdtea from thi lra^^ 

MTot’ plaiting place) fire, or if fhia is not proonrable, irith iobm of m 
menses of a conrtem, write the monogram (?aoia) and inaort ha pthat 
and fold Ao. (Trareller^ s«ra< wse and oonrteiau are regmcded 

avftsi maamwa rial ana e^wamAwei «anraaA4.iva1v \ 


insert 


hyena, and the ear of a sow, and wrap in a pieM of the robe of an 
unbuiied corpse, and wear it below the waist or in the shoe. 

ibr Bad Drsams.— With the tears ot with the urine of a person 
possessed of second-sight write the monogram (u) and insert in print 
smd b ind up in piece of the wearer's own cloth with one of his o^ 
eyelasha, and pass the parcel through the hands of persons of nine 

different castes. ..... . 

ibr Bad Omms.— With blood of an owl wnte the monogram ambaV 
and insert in print along with monkey’s hair, and bind in a piece of 

fox’s skin. ... .... 

Jbr Fever . — ^With cold camphor and muu water wnte the mono- 

ffram (?i^) u^d insert, &o. , 

For Cotd.^WHh the three hot spices (black pepper, long pepper, 
and ginger) and water write mononam and insert, me. 

Ftr Luhining dad With human menstrual blood write the 

monogram (? ga or cha) and insert in print and bind in a piece of the 

-On a piece of birch-bark,‘ with a paste of musk and 
sweet flag and incense, write the monogram (s) and insert in 

print and bitod in a frog’s Ain and wear. (Note here the um of a wa^ 
plant and frog’s skin in relation to the deities of water— the Nfiga*) 
For ihe Yakeha».—On a piece of rod silk write the mono^am (? n) 
and insert in print and wrap up with filings of the fire pr^ous things 
a small dough image oi your enemy, and wear (the YaKshas are 
associated with wealth and also guardianship). ^ ^ 

For Seminal Emuaione . — With a ruby wnte the monogram 

and insert in print, and bind it with a blue and red thread spun by 
a virgin maid and wear round ncA. .... 

For Bad Pian«fr,— With the ashes of a cremated human body wbiA 
had died on an unlucky day («.y., died on a Sunday or a Saturday) made 
into paste with water, write the monomram and place on a small 
of copper which has been perforated in nine spots, and wrap up mth 
a wooden image of a penis end wear. (The nine perforations 

« Binih.b«rk thouh noHiMd la Tibrt, wm mea la ladia aad Pwfia ut wntia* 

..?.t yK. ^....1 ?** tbaMuilatlw aiort aaeimit Paniaa warawrittea oa bir^-bwk. 

PP •*, PBUIM>*» £«ajr«. S. w 

Xt^s P* liS* 
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represent the nine planets of Hindu astronon^. The use of this ohann 
is very common in the Tsang prorince of Tibet, where the wooden 
image is worn externally.) 

For With the blood of a thief or a bladk dog write the 

monogram (?u) and insert in print and wrap inside a mouse>skin and 
fie to a post in the house. (The mourn is a thief, and the charm seems 
to be on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thi^) 

For Ibul omsib.— On white^ silk, with a paste of the six perfumes, 
write the monogram Sam and insert in print and fold up and bind on 
crown of head. Then the Jinao of the ten directions will assist, and 
the bad smells will disappear and prove innocuous. 

For Fire-nde Cooking SmeUt ofoMwe to Home With the blood 

of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram oau and insert in the print 
and fold up in a piece of the skin of a hedge-hog. 

QASUDA CHARM AGAINST PLAQUE AND OTHER DISEASES. 

This charm consists of a monster figure of the G-aruda, The 
King of Birds, with a snake in its mouth, and each 
Cham against of outstretched plumes bears a text (Plate XIV). 
^ *•"*** This charm also contains the ‘‘Bud^ist Cree^” 

The charm*inscription runs : — 


** Om ! Bhmm safritbad namkhainfamram^ 

Om / buakhrilimili kata ttoaha / 

Otn ! hiaakhrilimUihalayd tkaehig ! 

Guard the holder the wearw) of this from all the host of 
diaeaBes, of eTil spirits and injuries, inoluduig contagious 
diseases, sore-throat, cough, rheumatism, the black * rgyughg- 
yel,’ //brnm-bu, and all kmds of plague of the body, speech, 
and mind ! 

¥e dharmO hvtu prahhard. 

Hftvm te»h&n Tuthdgato. 

Ilmihn-didu Ivididnttayo nirodha. 

Et'iin rddi Muhd Sramona. 

llaoatfr; liabatse hum sod. 

Sura suiu hum sod. 

Siikaijuka hum sod. 

8ati korur hum srid. 

Kulorakhyi hum »od. 

MenipiMuintse hum sod. 

Mahakoniyihayfiyn trign i/u'iiitfun mgn xharn ratnram dtttdul 
mgaimta pho naga ehungiinga ohag t/unnamnyogi tan. 

Chiard the holder. 

Otnf tkamitAaratioadunU dmararngkayotwoko/** 





aABUDi.CIABM 

AQAINST PLAQUES A OTHER DISEASES. 




filfMir CHI,, 




SCOBFIOI*CliE]I 

AGAINST INJURY BY DII*ONS. 








Flfrl. 

CHiit AGillST DO&.BITE. 


PI.AT1* tyiiC 
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Another charm for disease is given in Pijltb XV/ where the 
fierce demon 'J'amdin, clad in human and animal skins, heirs on Ms 
front a disc with concentric circles of spells. 

° SCOSPJOy CSABM AOAIXST IirjUST BY DEiiONS, 

This charm is in the form of a scorpion, whose mouth, tipped 
by flames, forms the apex of the picture. On its 
shoulder are seated the especial demons to be pro- 
tected against — vide illustratiop in Plate XVI, for 
details. • Tho inscription runs: — 

“ Ayama durur tea ehana ehemaya. 

JIum ! Om! A! Suny / Arteignirteig I 
Name Bhagawati Hum ! Hum / PIuU ! ” 

‘‘A guard against all the injuries of ‘rgyalpo,’ Mrimo’ {a 
malignant demon specially injuring women), ‘jtsan’ (or red demons), 
<8a-djEig’ (or earth-demons), Arlu (or fl4ya), including ‘ynyan’ (a 
plague-causing subordinate of the naga). 

“ Against injury by these preserve ! ” 

And the figures are hemmed in by the mystic ^llables Jea ! 
Hung ! Hung ! Bam ! H6 ! ” 

CHABli AOAJBST DOO-BITE. 

The huge Tibetan mastiffs are let loose at night as watch-dogs, 
and roaming about in a ferocious state are a source 
bi Charm against dog- q£ alarm to travellers, who therefore carry the 
following charm against dog-bite. It consists of a 
picture of a dog fettered and muzzled by a chain, terminated by the 
mystic and all-powerful Seo Plate XVII, fig. 1. And it con- 

tains the following inscribed Sanskrit mantras and statements : — ‘‘ The 
mouth of the bluo^ dog is bound beforehwd! Om-riti m-ti swahahl 
Om-riti sri-ti swahah ! ” (and this is agaia written twice along the body 
of the dog.) 

“ Om ! hedsara ghanana kora kukuratsa sal sal nan marya smugs 
smugs kukuratsa khathamtsa le tsa le man mun ear sar rgyu^ kha tka 
mu ehku ckhing kekkang ma raya rakkhya rakkhya ! (It is) fixed ! 
fixed ! ” 

CBABM AGAINST EAGLES AND BIBBS OF PBET. 

Eagles play havoc with the young herds of the pastoral Bhotiyas 

A..- -VI of the Sikhim uplands and Tibet. For this the 

* people use the cmarm, fig. 2 of t^TE XVII, 

which they tie up near their huts. The central figure is a manacled 

^ it tha contemiitiioai oolonr in which aoj offentive dog it to be regarded. 
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lard, representation of the eagle or other bird of prey; and around 
it is the foUoTnng text:— 

« A guard against all injuries of the covetous, dty-soarinff Ifonaidh 
Bird. (It is) fixed I fixed ! Om mege mtge hkumkm ngu I” 

CHAEM FOB ElZZiyO ONE’S ENEMT. 

The full details are here translated 

“ Om / Salutation to the revered Manjusri ! ” 

aartlT^inii^ KUing necessaiy materials for the hilling \)f one’s 

enemy are the following:— 

1. An axe with three heads, ther^ht of whudi is bnll>headed, 
the left snake-headed, and the middle one pig-headed. 

2. On the middle head a lAnp is to be kept. 

3. In the pig’s mouth an image of a human being made of 
wheaten flour (a lingalS, The uppor part of the body is black and 
the lower part red. On the side of me up)^ part of the body draw 
the figure of the eight ^e^t planets, and on the lower part of the body 
the twenty-eight constdlations of stars. Write also the eight parkha, 
the nine mewa, the daws of the Garuda in the hands, the wing of the 
eagles and the snake tail. 

4. Hang a bow and an arrow on the left and load him with 
racovisions on the back. Hang an owl’s feather on right and a rook’s 
feather on left; stick a niece of the poison tree on the imper of 
the body, and surround him with red swords on all sioM. Then a 
red Rgyangbu wood on the right, a yellow one on the left, a black 
one in the middle, and many mue ones on several places. 

5. Then sitting in quiet meditation recite the following : — 

“ Emtg / This axe with a bull’s head on the right will repel all the 
** injuries of the mgagpas and Bonpos— sorcerers ; the snake on the left 
" wul repel all the classes of plagues; the pig head in the middle udll 
** rewl the sa-dag and othw earth-demons ; the Haga image in the mouth 
will repel aU the evil qnrito without remainder, and the lamp on the 
** head r^wl the evil i^irits of the upper regions. O ! the axe will 
** pierce the heart oi the angry enemy and also of the hosts of evil 
“spirits!!! 

**SungI The axe having its upper body black will repel the 
“ hosts of Mhd demons ; the ’lower part of me body which is red will 
“repel the mamos, die-fiends, and dueases; the eagle-winged pert of 
“ the body will rq[>el die eight daases of demons; the snake-tailed body 
“ will repel the sa-dag. nSgaand theynyan demons ; the Gumda-dawed 
“hands will reyd the hosts ci die-denions; the arrow on the rij^i wffl 
“repel all the uausindous eases, and the 1^ In the left will repd all 
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“the hosts of (he The*u-braiig demon. 0! tibe axe iHU d 
“ aogiy enemy and all the hosts of the injuring denusuill l 

! ue led nam'kha on the right ^^-re^ all hosts ol 
“Msan; the ydlow one on the left will zepel nie injuries of; the 
demons; the mdah on the right wiU leputhehriuries 
“of the ^ftd demons; the khram-shing on the baOk wffl lepu riie 
injuries of mamo she-demons, and the JSphang <m the IdEt the Mftd 
“ she>demons. ^ 0 ! the axe will cleave the angiy. enemy and all tto 
“ hosts of the injuring demons 1 ! ! / 

“ Hung / the owl’s feather on the right will repel the nnlnol^ 
“ signs ; the rook’s feather on the left will repel the drowning misery ; 
“ the stick on the waist will repel theformer enemies ; theSnrromdings 
“ of swords will overcome the future enemies, and we jwovisions on 
the back will expel all desires and lusts. 

“ Hung / 0 ! the axe adorned with the figures of the eight planets 
“ will repel the (?zah-Mud) the planet demon, and the twenty-eight 
“ constellations of stars will repel the injuries of the bad stars. 

Bung I the axe with the nine mewa repel as follows (1) The 
“ white mewa repel the Ihe-u-brang demon ; (2) the black one repri 
“ the Rp-Mod demon ; (3) the indigo-coloured one ittpel ^the blaol^ 
“ misery ; (4) the green repel the Nagas and the evil spirits ; (5) the 
“yellow repel the rgyal-po; (6) the white repel the Goi^o; 

“ the red repel the Yugdor; (8) tne rod repel the Gyang-jraai, and f9) 
“ the white repel the Hlag-chhad demon. 0 ! the axe wul smash the 
“ enemies and the hosts of injuring and eating demons. 

“ Hung ! Kye ! Kyo ! the eight parkha which surround the axe 
“ repel in this way The Li-dmar riding on' a fowl will repel the 
“ injuries of mamo she demons, the khun-Zchog^ riding on a s^-slmd 
“ snake will repel the sa-Mag, Naga and ^Nyan ; the Da-d^ riding 
“ on a fowl wul repel the injuries of swords and other cutting tools ; 
“ tlie kben-rgan ridmg on a dragon will repel the hosts of rGyalpos; 
“ the kham-nag riding on a crocodile will repel the hosts of naga; the 
“ Gyan-ri-riding on a bull wUl repel the injuries of sNjnigm sorcerers ; 
“ the zin-slung ridii^ oh an ass will repel the hosts of evil Spirits, and 
“ the zon-rlmw riding cm a mule wilt repel all the demons iA the 
“ cemetery. 0 1 the axe will smarii the enemies and the hosts of the 
“ injuring and eating demons. 

“ jBhfiy / oh I yon tiger and vulture-headed of the shing>khains 
“ (tree-regiou)^ ! I Deg you to repel the enemies. 

“ 0 ! you snake and horse-headed of the sonthem me-khams (fire- 
“ regions) r I bog you to repri ihe miemies. 

“01 yon and monk^-headed of the western fchagi-khains 
“ (ooibregion) 1 1 beg yon to lepel the enemies. 

* TUf if s itfornee to " tiw elHMBtii. ** 
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‘‘ 0 1 you pig and rat-headed of the nortbom sa-khams (earth* 
** region) ! 1 beg you to repel the enemies. 

0 1 you four ^hed with the heads of bull, sheep, dog, and 
dragon I 1 beg you to repel the enemies. 

‘‘0 ! Aze ! cleave the neads of tiie enemies and all the hosts of 
“ the injuring evil spirits. 

“ This most powerful aze will split the hardest caves, dry up the 
« mightiest oceans, break down tne tallest trees, flatten the powerful 
*‘iron, knock down the strongest man, kill the biggest cattle, and 
destroy all the most gigantic evil spirits. Now, overtake the injur* 
“ ing evil spirits and the enemies. 

“ This all*TOwerful aze will bring everything to complete eztor* 
‘‘mination and defeat whoever challenges. Now, go on to them, 
“ destroying whatsoever comes in^our way ! 

May.you cause this dispenser of gifts to be separated from lust ; 
“may yo% not break the true commands of the *si'igag«-/tchliang,* 
“ or the mantra-holder, and the holy orders of tlic three lloly Ones. 
“ Separate all injuries of enemies from the dispenser of gifts. Lot my 
“ (yoga or rnal-Abyorpa) desires be fulfilled. Pray carry out all the 
“ works that are here entrusted to you. 

“ 0 ! you three-hcaded one witli a black body ! now promi.so that 
“you will comply with the orders. 


“ Upset all the bad dreams and unlucky .signs; 

“ 80,000 kinds of evil spirits ; 

424 ,, bad deeds; 

720 „ diseases ; 

860 „ mind-distractions ; 

8 ,, untimely deaths. 

“Let glory come ! Taahi-shok ! 

• “ Sarba-mangahm I ” 


>» 

>> 


» 

» 
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Other contrirances 
for the same. 


During the Sikhim ezpedition of 1888, near. Mt. Paul on the 
Tukola ridge, where the final attack of the Tibetans 
was made, there was found one of the mystic con- 
trivances for the destruction of tho enemy. It 
consisted of an obliquely carved piece of wood, about 14 inches long, 
like a miniature screw-propeller of a steamer, and acted like tho tan 
of a wind-mill. It was aamittediy a charm for the destruction of 
the enemy. And on it was written a long, unintelligible Bon Maniru 
of the kind called zhang-zhung, followed by a call for tho assist- 
ance of ^ the fierce deities Tam-din, Yajra-pani and tho Oaruda, and 
concluding with **phail j^AaP’— Break! Destroy! It may also be 
mentionea here that the bodies of all the Tibetans slain in these 
encounters were found to have one or more charms against wounds, 
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most of them beii^ quite new* and some of ^e more elabovate imefk 
whieh contained m their oentre fignras of the weapons otoined 
against, ris., swords, mnsketa, &o., had cost their wearers as muidi as 
twenty*five impees apiece. 

And for torturing one^s enemy diort of death there is the sa^ 
popular practice as obtains amongst occidentals, namely, of mahing 
a little clay iiUage of the enemy and thrusting pins into it. 

TbB ‘'PnATBB^FLAaS.” 

The most extensiyely used of all the 8o*called ‘‘prayer'flags,” or 

is that for Luck, and called Liau~taf • 
The Zuek.ttg». literally “ the airy hmree” which, Pegasus'like, is 
supposed to carry the lucK of the individual through the air in evwy 
direction wished for. This nraotice has something in common with 
the ancient Hindu rite of “ The raising of India’s Ilonner” (DAwq/s), • 
and it seems to be like “ the prayer*wheel.” a mystic perversion of 
one of the earlier symbols of Buddhist mythology. In the Buddhist 
scriptures there constantly occurs the metaphor of “taming the Wheel 
of the Law” with reference to Buddha’s preaching,- and this figure of 
speech seems to have suggested to the lamas, who IM ever ,roady 
. . , _ , - to symbolise trifles realistically, their materialistic 
Ongin of Luclc-flag. of the. prayer- wheel, whereby eveiy 

individual may “turn the Wheel of the Law” conveniently. In like 
manner the “Airy Horse of Luck ” seems to me to have its origin in 
the Jewel-Horse of the Universal Monarch, such as Buddha was 
to have been had he oared for worldly grandeur. The Jewel-Horse 
carries its rider, Pegasus-like, through the air in whatever di^ction 
wished for, and thus it seems to have become associated with the 
idea of realization of material wishes, and especially wealth and 
jewels. This horso also forms the Vahan or throne-support of the 
mythical Dhyani Buddha named Ratna Samhhavaf or “the J«»sI-bom 
One,” who is often represented symbolically by a jewel. And as 
evidence of this identity we find in many of the jC«ny-<s flags that 
the picture of a jewel takes the place of the horse which is not figured. 
It is fJs o notable that the mythic people of the northern continent, 
over whom presides Kuvera, or Vaisravana, the God of We^thf are 
“horse-faced.” The flags are printed ont he un^uzed tough Muntiy 
paper, and are obtainabm -on purchase from the uunas, but no iSma is 
necessarily needed for the actual planting of the flag and its attendant 
rites. When the Luny-ta-Oag is expended it is said to be dsr-te. 


* Par-feliM. * rLong-rU. . 

‘ And tlie Totire pilUri of the esrlier BuddhuU oBond for isiliags to otapoo wore eslM 

DUmih- 2 A 
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These flags are of four sorts, Tis.-^ 

I. The Img-ta proper {vid* Plite XVIII*), whidi is of almost 
. . ^uare form, about 4 to 6 inches long, and contaiu 

in the centre the figure of a horse with the mystio 
jewel Ncrlu on its back. It is hungupon flie ridges of the honsesand 
in the vicinity of dwellinn. The printed contents of this sort of Am 
vary somewhat in the order in which the deified lamas are addressed, 
some giWog the first place to Guru>Rinpochbe, while others give it to 
Hainusri, but all have the same general fmrm, with the horse bearing 
the Korbu jewel in the centre and in the four corners the names of 
the tiger, hon, garuda, and dragon. A translation of one (d these is 
here given 


WagithM^mum! («.«., yritow 

HaantoSejiJSlte the totusl Hung! 

Aralolnte's spdl). 

Hail ! to the holder of theDoije (orthandarbdt) I Hung ! (i^., 
Vajrnwni’s spdl). 

Hail! to Ysjra«Batwa (The Diamond Soaled one !) 

Hail! AffMrsAtitAditiMmA'pe $wahdh. 

(The above is in Sandcrit. Hen follows in Tibetan.) 

Hem! Let the above entin odlleotion fof deities whose qpells 

have been given) prosper (hemis inserted the year 

of birth of the individual), and also prosper— 
the Body (i.«., to save from siokness), 
the (i'.«., to give viotory in dii^tatioos), 
andthe Jfina to obtain all desires); 
OABTIDA of this year holder (above specified) DBAQON. 
and may Buddha’s dootiine prosper !*’ 


It is to be noted that hermn are invoked throngh their spells 
TheJD^taiorwyMM the Rigs-;p8um sigOnpo or the three gnat spintnal 
el Ma i sii m . protectors (de/maoros^da) of lamaism, vis.— 

1. who convtys wisdom. 

2. AvahkUat who saves firom heU and all fears. 

8. Fq^poftf, who saves from accident and all bodily injuries^ 
and in addition to the above an ^ven the spells of — 

4. Vtufra Saiaita^ who purifies file soid fcmn sin; and 

5. Amtfaytw, who cionfers long life. 

' SoBu.eiinwiii’s figure, ia lidditioB to btug pciatsd ia leversed hshioa, is so antOaled 
aafi iadistiaet Ast 1 give aaother ittustfation. 





plate xvill, 


THS PBaAStrS-HOBSE Of LUCK 

THE LUNO-TA FLAG. 
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II. The aeooDd form u called It it of a loa^, nenroer, 

m. ly - oblong ahapot about 8 to 10 inches in leng^ Tli& 
Thee fjws. jg lo/f tying to twin of trees or to 

bridges, or to stidcs for planting on the tops of hiUa Its teah has 
generally the same arrangement as form No. I, but it wants the Wse> 
picture in the centre. Its Tibetan portion usually closes with ** Iby 
the entire collection (of the foregoing deities) prosper the poww, airy 
horse, age and life of this pear holder, and make them increase like 
the growing new moon.” 

Very poor people, who cannot afford the expense of the printed 
charms, merely write on a short slip of paper the name of the birth- 
year of the indfiyidual, and add ** May his hMy-hi prosper.” 

One Lung-ta for each member of a househola must be planted on 
the 8rd day of every month (lunar) on the top of any hul near at 
^d, or on the branch of a tree near a spring, or tied to the sides of 
a bri^ ; and on affixing the flag a stick of incense is burned. And 
a smaU quantity of floor, nain, flesh, and beer are offered to tiie earth- 
demon (sa-dag) of the hul-top by sprinkling them around, -saying 
Take! Take!” 

III. A mwe expanded form of the Lndk-flag is the Oual-Uht 
or Victorious banner,” which is generally of the same form as 

No. 1, but containing a much larger amount of holy texts, and also 
usually the eight glorious symbols of which the lotos forms the base 
of the print. It prospers not only Luck in wealth, but also the Life, 
Bo^ and Power of the individual. 

IV. Thb Vast Luck-Chark (Plate XIX). — ^This fourth form of 

- Lung-ta is namM “ylang-po stob fgyas,” or “ That 
Bw YutLaok-flaff. makes vast, like the Elephant.”* It is pasted 

to the walls of the houses, or folded up and worn around the neck as 
a charm for good luck. It consists of a cross Doge in thb Centre with 
a Gkuruda and a Peacock, the jewelled Elephcmt and the jewelled 
Horse, each bearing an eight-leaved lotus disc on which are inscribed 
the following Sanssxit and Tibetan texts. The other sjrmbols are 
“ the eight glorious Symbols ,” ' already described, vid$ page 329 ; 
viz., the umbrella, golden fish, vase of treasure, lotos flower, conch 
shell, banner of victory, wheel, and the or cabalistio figure of 

an intertwined coil of rope. 

And around the margin is ** the Buddhist creed ” repeated several 
times, also the letters of the alphabet^ toMther witii the wor^ ** May 
“the fife, body, power aud me *airynorse’ of the holder of thu 
« charm prosper his body, speech, and wishes, and cause them to 


* Chod-pas or ibyod-paa. | * ftkxa ihi-rtigf-orgjaifti 
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“increase like the growing new moon; may he be possessed of all 
“wealth and riches, and be guarded against all kinds of injury.” 

In the upper left-hand disc: — “Ma^ the Itfe of this charm* 
« holder be raised sublimely (like the flight of the garuda here re- 
“ presented). Otn! taltalhohana $al 9 al ye twahi I 0ml 0ml earba 
**kaia kata sata kata tala ya nata eah waye twaha ! Om! kilt kili miH milt 
** kuru kuru kuna kuna ye ewaka I 0 ! May the life of this charm* 
“ holder be raised on high ! ” 

In the upper right-hand disc: — “May the of this charm- 
« holder be raised sublimely (like the flight of the peacock here re* 
“presented). 0ml yer yer kobana yer yet ye ewaka I 0ml earba 
“ Tathagata bhiri bhiri bata bata miri miri milt mili ae bata earba goto- 
**gata ehramana earba gata-gata ekramana earba I 0 1 May the body 
“ of this cbarm-helder be raised on high.” 

In lower left-hand disc:— “May the power of this charm* 
“ holder bo raised sublimely (like the precious elephant hero reprc- 
“ sented). Om I Mer mer kobana mer mer ye ewaka ! Om earba dhara 
“ ikara bara dkara gki kka ye ewaka ! Sarba kili kili na hak kang 
“ li earba bkara bkara eambkara eambhara I 0 ! May the power and 
“wealth of this charm-holder bo increased and all the injuries be 
“ guarded against.” 

In lower right-hand circle: — “May the 'Airy Horse’ of this 
“charm-holder be raised sublimely (with the celerity of 'the precious 
“ horse’ here represented). Om I lam lam kobana lam lam lam ewaka I 
“0ml Saiba kara kara phatl Sarbka dhuru dkuruna phatl Sarba 
*' kata kata kata na pkat I Sarba kili kHi na pkat I Sarbka mala mala 
“ ewaka I O I May tho ' Airy Horse ’ of the charm-holder be raised 
“ on high and guarded against all injury.” 

In the central disc over the junction of the cross Dovje is written : — 
“0ml nek ya rani Jiwenti ye ewaka I 0 1 May this charm-holder be 
“ given the undying gift of soul everlasting (as tho adamantine cross 
“ Dorje herein pictured).” 


The WoBsnip for the Plahting of the Luck-Flags. 

There is a regular form of lamaic worship for the planting of the 
Luck-flags. And it is advised to be done when* 
ever one feels unhappy and down in luck through 
injury by the earth-demons, &e. It is called '* The 
great statue of Lungta,’’ and is as follows: — 

First of all make a maniala oflering of Iti-rab(Mt. Mem), consisting 
of three series on a cushion with a sky canopy (namkha) of a yellow 






nJOBR FLAGS. 


colour, aboyea Uue one towards the east, a red one towaids ihe^ 
south, a white one towards the west, and a black one towarile^ 
north. The canopies are to be fixed in the ends of a perlaet square 
set in the four dictions, around which are the twelye>year qjrde^ 
the nine ^omiaH»kes (fobOs) representing the nine Mewas, eight 
lamps representing the eight parkha, eight planets, twenty«ei^t 
constellations of stars, five^tormos, five glttd (small biuls of wheaten 
fioor offered to demons as ransom), five arrows with silk streamers 
] of the five different colours, and many more mdah fUTung* 
Ibu and itphang. The above must be arranged by a practical man, 
and then the ceremony begins with the fingers in tne projMr attitude 
of the twelve cycle of years, and recitation of the following in a 
raised and melodious voice 

** Kyt! Kyel In the eastern horixon from where the sun rises, 
“ there is a region of tigers, hares, and trees. The enemy of the 
“ trees is the Iron which is to be found in the western horizon, and 
where the enemy, the life*cutting Mttd demon, is also to be 
« found. In that place are the demons who injure the life, body, 
“ power and the * Aiiy Horse.* The devil MUd who commands them 
** also lives in the occidental region : he is a white man with the heads 
“ of a bird and a monkey, and holds a white hawk on the right 
**and a black demon*rod on the left. 01 Bird ai.d monkey-headsd 
<< demon ! Accept this ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

** Aye / Aye / In the southern horizon there is a region of horses, 
** snakes and fire. The enemy of the fire is the water, which is to 
** be found in the northern horizon and where the enemy, the life* 
** catting Mttd, is also to be found. In that place are the demons who 
** injure the life, body, power and the airy horse. The tdiid who 
*• commands them also lives in the northern region ; he is a blue man 
with the heads of a rat and a pig, holding water-snore on bis right 
“and a demon-king on his left. Ol Bat and pig-headed demon 1 
“Accept this ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

“A^«/ i^s/ In the occidental horizon there is a region of 
“birds, monkeys and Iron. The enemy of the Iron is the fire which 
“ is to be found in the eastern horizon, where also is the enemy, the 
“ life-cutting Mild. In that place are the demons who injure the b'fe, 

“ body, power and the airy horse. The Mttd who commands tiiem 
“also lives in the occidental region; he is a green man with the 
*‘heads of a tiger and a vulture, holding a purse of disease on his 
“right and left. 0 1 Tim and vulture-headed demon 1 Accept this 
“ransom and mU back all the injurag demons. 

“J^«/ i^s/ In the northern horizon there is a region of 
“pigs, rats aM water. The enemy of the water is fire which u to be 

2 A 2 
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« found in the soutliern horison, where is the enemy, the life* 
catting Sdtid. In that place are the demons who injure the life, 
“ body, power and the airy horse. The Mttd who commands them 
“Uves in the northern region; he is a vellow man with heads of solid 
“ gold, holding a yellow tapestry (ba*aen) on bis right and a demon’s 
<( rope on his left. 01 Golden*headed demon 1 Accept this ransom 
and call back all the injuring demons. 

“ Ky$ / Eye t In the boundary of the south-eastern horizon there 
« is a yellow dragon-headed man ; he is the injuring demon, to whom 
« I offer this ransom. O I Dragon-headed demon I Accept this ransom 
and call back all the injuring demons. 

*‘Sye! Kyel In the boundary of the south-western horizon 
« there is a yellow sheep-headed woman; she is the injuring de- 
« moness to whom 1 offer this ransom. 0 ! Sheep-headed demon I 
“ Accept this ransom and call back idl the injuring demons. 

Eye I Eye I In the boundary of the north-western horizon 
“there is a yellow dog-headed man; he is the injuring demon to 
« whom I oner this ransom. 01 Dog headed demon ! Accept this 
“ ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

^ “ Eye 1 Eye t In the boundary of the north-eastern horizon there 
“ is a yellow bull-headed woman ; she is the injuring demoness to 
“whom I offer this ransom. 0! Bull-headed demoness! Accept 
“ this ransom and call back all the injuring demons ! 


“0! Upset all the 

“Of 

“O! 

* If ff 


“0! 

ff 

ff 

“0! 

ff 

ff 

“0! 

ff 

If 

“01 

ff 

If 

“0! 

ff 

ff 

“0! 

ff 

ff 


injuring evil spirits ! 
disagreeable demons I 

demons who injure the life, body, power and 
the airy horse I 

wandering demons ! 
ill-luck of bad ' air^-horses’ I 
bad and frightful goblins I 
unfavourable circumstances! 
openings of the sky ! 

„ „ earth ! 


“0! „ „ injuries of bad demons! 

*'0! If^ we be separated from all kinds of injuries and bo 
“ favoured with the real gift, which, we earnestly seek !” 


“ ‘ May virtue increase ! ’ ‘ Oe-Ug-phel ! ’ 
“‘Globt!’ 'Tashir *Steaha/’» 



OBMi»n>UTinr. 


The mafic of lamaist Astrology is detailed in the fcdlotrin^ (^pter 
on Demonmatry, as it is always associated with the presonption of 
demon worship. 


ri.-DE3IOXOLATEY. 

T.ikfl most mountaineers, the Sikhimites and Tibetans are thorough* 
going demon*worshippers. In every nook, path, big tree, rook, 
spring, waterfall, and lake there lurks a devil; hence there are 
few persons who will venture out alone after dark. Thp sky, 
the ground, the house, the field, the country, liave each their 
special demons, and sickness is always due to malign demoniacal 
influence. 

The body also of each individual is beset by a burden of spirits 
named the ** Ago-wa*lha,” or “tho nersonal chief 
Penonai demoni. gods,” who are in a sense tho guardians of his body. 

These are not only worshipped by tho laity, but tho lamas re^larly 
invoke them in their oblations in tho <‘Ser*khyem” and ‘*Nd*sal” 
wordiip; These personal gods, some of which are of an ancestral 
nature, are fivw in number, viz.— 

1. Male Aneetiral god (PhO*lba). This god sits under the 
armpits. Worship of him procures long life and preserve* 
tion from harm. 

2. The Mother-god (mo*lha) or maternal uncle god (xbang^ 

lJu). It is said to obtain the latter synonym on account 
of the custom by which a child, shortly after birth,- is 
taken to the mother’s house, which usually is ‘‘the 
uncle’s house.” 1 doubt, however, this being the time 
maternal interpretation.^ The worship of this god secures 
strength. 

3. The Life god (Srog*lha), which resides over the heart 

Instead of tl^ god is frequently enumerated the Nordha. 
who sits in the left armpit and whose worship brings 
wealth. 


I Zhaag-Uit ii anally intwpnted "lutantal nnela fod.” but it aay alto meaii 
^'nterim god." 
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4 . Tht Birthplace god (Yul-lha, literally “country-god”), which 

resides on the crown of the head, and whose worship 
secures dominion and fame. 

5. The Enemy god (dgra-lha), pronounced vulgaWv “tZoJ-tta,” 

.. whicn sits on the right slioulder. In 
enemy g^. * ” connection it is notablo that no one 

willingly will allow any object to rest 
on bis right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the 
** dal-lha^ ond. no friend will familiarly lay his hand on his 
friend’s right shoulder for the same reason. 

This latter god, who is figured in “ the Wheel of Life,” vide 
page 2GC, is especially worshipped hy soldiers, as he defends against 
the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity once at least 
during the year for overcoming their individual enemies. Usually 
the whole village in concert celebrates this worship : the men carrying 
swords, and shields, and they dance and leap about, concluding 
with olgrcat shout of victory.^ 

In addition to these so-called “personal gods” proper are the good 
and bad spirits already mentioned, in connection with “the Wheel 
of Life,” who sit on the individual’s shoulders and prompt him to good 
and evil deeds respectively, and leave him only on his arrival before 
the Great Judge of the dead. These are practically identical with the 
good and evil genius of the Homans — the Genium Album et Nigrum 
of Horace.* 

Those demons which are worshipped when the individual is happy 
and in health are called “ the pleasing sijirits; ” but 
to Sciwm they also may be worshipped in sickness or other 

affliction. Kach class of spirits or “gods” has a 
particular season for worship. Thus : — 

The Earth gods (sa-gzhi mi-rig-gi-ZAa) arc worshipped in the 
spring. 

The Ancestral gods (smra zhang chhung-gMha) are worshipped 
in the summer season. 

The “ Three Upper Geds^' (stod-sum pau-lha) in the autumn. 


' The itoi^ of his acquiring frem the «ca the banner of Tictory ia auggestive of 
Judra's rictonona banner, alto procured from the sea.— Sonkita, translated by 
Jlr. Xen, J. Keg. A*. Soeg. (netr serica), TI, page 44. 

* Itorat. 1. Egitt. 
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The Royal Ance!>for of the Sikkim King — tho divine Minyak King 
(atong mi-iiyag-gi-lha) in the winter.' 

“Tho Country gods” or Yul-lhn of Sikhim arc, like tlie analogous 
, I’cnatcs of the Romans, inmuucrablo, but the chief 

Country s. mountiiin-goil Kang-clil»en-dso-nga {Ang. 

Kanchinjiiigna), who is of a mild, inactive disjmsition, and styled' a 
“ I’rotcetor of religion,” and his subordm.''^c Yab- 
OcTil." ** f'dud, or “ the Black Father Devil.” 'J'his latter is 

of an actively malignant disposition, and rides on 
the south wind. Ilis especial shrine is in the Tista valley near Sivok, 
where he is worshipped with bloody sacriticc. Ilis respectful name as 
given by Lhatsiin Ulihcinbo, who composed for both him and Kang- 
ehhen-dso nga sjiccial maimals of service, is “ma-?«gon /cham-bras.” 
And for him is j)rescriljcd actual sacrifice of life: a black ox is to be 
killed, and the entrails, brain, heart, &c., of it ai‘e ordered to be set 
upon the skinned hide, while the flesh is consumed by the votaries. 
For very poor pcojflc the sacrifice of a cock, as with the ancicni Greeks 
to the destructive Nox and his counterpart Frebus, is considered sufli- 
cient.' The oflering of the sacrifice is in the nature of a bargain, 
and is indeed actually termed such, viz. “ ngo-lcn,” the demon being 
asked to aceept th'- offering of flesh, &c., and in return for this gift 
not to trouble the donors. 

In Kang-chhen-dso-nga’s worship also flesh moat needs to be given. 

And although tlic flesh of cows ainl other cattle is 
KaTig!cliCu”uoa^ offered on such occasions, there is a tradition 

that formerly human flesh was offered. Ami the 
most acceiotable flesh was the human flesh of “the infidel destroyers of 
the religion.” Kang-chhen-dsb-nga was never tho tutor of Sakya Muni, 
as has been alleged— he is only a zhi-dak demon. Kang-chhen-dsu nga’s 
personality has already been referred to.‘‘ One of his titles is “Head 
Tiger,” as each of tho five peaks is believed to be crowned by an 
animal— tho highest peak by a tiger, and the other peaks by a lion, 
elephant, horse, and a giu'uda — a bird like tho fabled “roc.”* 

In every village there is a recognized z/ii-dak,^ or “ Foundation- 
owner demon,” who is ordinarily cither a “ black devil ” (idud), a 


* Tho Siltliim King is (IcscontloJ from the Mi-njak dynastj of Kliani in Eastern Tihot— 
a dynasty which once hold .sway over Western China, and regarded at* semi-dirinc l)y the 
Tibetans. It is aaid to li.Tve been fonnded liy a son of TJii-si'on^-de-tsan» tho Tibetan 

who was associated with J’ailma-Sanibhavn in the foundation of Lamuisni. 

^ Most Sikhiinites before sowing a Held sacrilicc a cock to the demons. 

Vide page 263. 

* Vide also page 3 12. 

* ,( 7 zhi-idog, literally “ foundation-owner," 
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red devil (tsau) or a Naga (Ha), or some other form as detailed 
bclow.^ 

The zhirdah demons of the monasteries and temples are always Uin 
(tsan) or red demons, who usually are the spirits of 
Loca gods. deceased novices or ill-natured lamas. And they 

The rtd demons. are especially worshipped with bloody sacrifice and 
red coloured substances 

“ Kowan tree and red threid. 

Gars the witches tyne their speid.” 

The Pemiongchi tsin is named Da-toa senge (zla-ba sengzo) or “ the 
Moon Lion.” The Yangong Gompa tsan is named Lha tsen-pa or “ the 
T8<5 u god.” The Darjeeling U4n is named Chho-lcg nam-ggal or “ the 
Victorious good religion.” Tho shrine of this latter is on Observatory 
Hill, and it is worshipped under the name of Mahakala by the 
professing Hindu hilhnen with the same bloody rites as the Bhotiyas 
and Lepchas. For the worship of each of the Monastery or Temple 
U&AS there exist special manuals of ritual. 

It is to the zlii-dak that travellers offer a rag torn from their clothes 
and tied to a stick on gaining the summit of a hill or 
Tho ownor-demons pass. While iilanting this offering on tho cairn, 
o rugesau passes. jg called “ the traveller in a meek 

voice calls the demon by uttering the mystic “ ki-ki ! kt-kf!,'^ then he 
adds ‘‘so-so! s6-s6!^’ which means presentation or “ offering.”^ Then 
ho exclaims in a loud triumphant strain “ Lhu-gyal-o ! Lha-gyal-b ! ” 
‘‘ God has won ! God has won ! ” 

Exorcising of devils in cases of sickness and misfortune is done 
by tho regular devil-dancers — “ Pa-wo”and“Ny6n- 
jorma,” and oracular deliverances arc most exten- 
sively made by the professional Iha-pa^ of whom 


Soothsaying 

Necromancy. 


and 


^ 1 1' a man's sin.s are insullicieut to procure rebirth even in the hells, he is reborn as a 
zhi-dak — say the Sikhim L;imas. The zlii-dak may be one or other of the eight classes, viz.— 

(1) “ lha ” or spirits ” (nil male) of a white colour and a fairly good disposition ; 
but they must suffer many indignities in order to procure a higher rebirth. 

(2) ^lu,*’ or Nagas, mostly green iu colour and frequeuting lakes or springs. 

(3) //nad-A’byan, or “disca.sc-givcrs," arc also red iu colour. 

(1) 2>dud (or black devils). All are male and aro extremely wicked. They arc the 
spirits of those who opposed in life tho true religion. They cat flc.sh and arc 
not to bo appeased without a pig -the most luscious morsel to a hillman’s palate. 
Their wives are called i^dud-mo. 

(6) " tsan," or red demons (all male). They arc usually the spirits of deceased novices, 
and are therefore especially associated with Gompas. 

(6) **rgyal-po," or ** Victors," are w'hite in colour, and are spirits of kings and 
deceased lamas who fail to reach Nirvana. 

(7) *'ma-mo " are all female, and black in colour. It includes Mah^aor rgyal ma, 
called also Mahdrdni, or ** the Great Queen," the disease-producing form of 
the Hindu Durga, 

(8) “ yzali ” or " planets Rabnla, &c. 

^ This exclamation gaol-gaol may also mean worship '* or ** entreaty." 
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I have not space to speak here. I can only give here a few of the 
more conspicuous instances of orthodox lamaic devil-worship. 

The portending machinations of most of the devils are only to 
be foreseen, discerned, and ccmteractod by the 
lamas, who especially lay themselves out for this 
sort of work and provide certain remedies for the 

f )acification or coercion of the demons of the air, the earth, the locality, 
louse, tho death-demon, &c. 

Indeed, tho lamas are the prescribers of most of the domon- 
Limas are the pre- worship, and dcrivo thcir chief means of livelihood 
Kcriberi of the derii. from tlioii’ conduct of this domon-woi'ship, rendered 
trorship. account of, and at tho expense of, tho lait)', 

who offer it on the especial rccommendotion of tho lilnaas themselves. 
A few of tho most intelligent of the lamas bccomo Tsi-pa * liimas 
or astrologers. And all the laity have been led to understand that 
it is absolutely necessary for each individual to have recourse to 
the Tsi'pa lama on each of the three great epochs of life, viz., birth, 
marriage, and death ; and also at the beginning of each year to have 
a forecast of tho year’s ill-fortuno and its remedies drawn out for 
them.* The astrologer-lamas therefore have a constant stream of 
persons flocking to them for prescriptions ns to what doitie.s !\.ul 
demons require appeasing and tho remedies necessary to neutralize 
these portending evils. 

Tho nature of these prescriptions of Vvorship 'will best be illustrated 
Tho proscriptions Concrete example. But to render this intclligiblo 

are imsed on CLiuesc It is nccessary to rcfcr, first of all| to tho clirono- 
astroloRy. logical nomenclature current in Sikhim and Tibet. 

Tha Tibetan system of reckoning time is by the twelve-year and 
vnn...npi«*nr/.nfti.n slxty- vcar cyclos of Jupitci*. The twelve-year cyclo 
Chinese system of is used for slioi’t periods, and tho particular year, as 
chronology. Jh tjjo Chinese stylo, bears the name of one or otlier 

of the following twelve animals:— 


1. Mouse. 

2. Ox. 

8. Tiger. 
4. liare. 


5. Dragon. 

6. Serpent. 

7. Horse. 

8. Sheep. 


9. Monkey. 

10. Bird. 

11. Dog. 

12. Hog. 


And in the case of the sixty-year cycle these animals are combined 
with the five elements, viz.— 1. Wood (shing), 2. Fire (»w), 3^. Earth 
(ra), 4. Iron (ehak), and 5. Water (chhu ) ; and each element is given 


^ rts'u-pa-* tbo Chehu of Hooker * m Himalayan Jours, 

^ The horoscope for birth is named «kye«>rtsis, that for the whole life is tslie-rabs laj rtsis. 
The annual horoscope is skag-rtsis, that for marriage is pag-rtsi«, aud for death ysliin- 
rtsi#. 
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a pair of animals, the first being considered a male and the second a 
female. I append as a footnote * a detailed list of the years of the 
current cycle as an illustration and for reference in regard to the 
horoscopes which I will translate presently. 

It is by giving a realistic meaning to these several animals and 
elements, after which the years are named, that the lama astrologers 
arrive at their endless variety of combinations of attraction and 
repulsion in regard to their casting of horos* 
copes and their prescriptions of the requisite 
worship and offerings necessary to counteract 


The conflict of the 
nniinals. 


* The Tihetan Chuonological Table hero girca differs from that of Schlagintwcit 
(f*/j. c/f., p. 282) in making the initial year of the current sixty -year cvclc, viz., the fifteenth 
coincide with the year 18(>7 A.D., as this is alleged by the learned T&ipa Luma of 
Larjocliug to be the true epo^h, and not the year 1860 as given by kSchlagiutweit. 


^ F.AS 

Tibetan Eba. 

Year 

Tibetan Era. 

A.D. 

Cycle 

j Cyclical 

Ycar-iiamc. 

A.D. 

Cycle 

j 

Cyclical 

Year-name. 


Ko. 

year. 



0. 

year. 


J858 

XIV 

62 

Earth-Horse. 

1890 

XV 

24 

Iron- Tiger. 

1859 


6:1 

„ -Sheep. 

1891 

If 

25 

„ -Haro. 

1860 


61 

Iron-Ape. 

18'J2 

ff 

26 

Water-Dragon. 

]S61 


65 

„ -Bird. 

1893 

ff 

27 

„ -Serpent. 

1862 


66 

Watcr-Dog. 

1894 

ff 

28 

Wood- Horse. 

1863 

If 

67 

„ -Hor, 

1895 

If 

29 

If -Sheep. 

1864 


68 

Wool- Mouse. 

1896 

If 

30 

Fire- A pc. 

1866 


69 

-Ox. 

1897 

ff 

31 

,f -Bird. 

18G6 


60 

Fire- Tiger. 

1808 

fi 

32 

Earth-Dog. 

1867 

XV 

1 

„ -Hare. 

1899 

;f 

33 

,, -Hog. 

1868 


2 

Earth- Dragon. 

19(:0 

ff 

34 

Iron- Mouse. 

1868 


3 

„ -Serpent. 

1901 

ff 

36 

.. -Ox. 

1870 


4 

Iron- Horse. 

1902 

ff 

36 

Water- Tiger. 

1871 

ft 

6 

„ -Siiecp. 

1903 

ff 

37 

,f -Hare. 

1873 

If 

6 

Water-Ape. 

1904 

ff 

38 

Wood- Dragon. 

187S 

If 

7 

„ -Bird. i 

1906 

ff 

39 

,, -Serpent. 

1S74 

ff 

8 

Wood- Bog. : 

1900 

If 

40 

Fire- Horse. 

1S76 

If 

9 

„ -Hog. 

1907 

ff 

41 

„ -Sheep. 

1876 

If 


Fire- Mouse. i 

1908 

ff 

42 

Earth-Ape. 

1877 

ff 

11 

.. -Ox. ! 

1909 

ff 

43 

If -Bird. 

1878 

If 

iss 

Earth-Tiger. 

1910 

ft 

44 

Iron-Dog. 

1870 

If 

13 

M -Hare. 

1911 

If 

46 

ff -Hog. 

1880 

If 

14 

Iron-Dragon. 

1912 

ff 

46 

Wator-Monse. 

1881 

If 

16 

„ -Serpent. 

1913 

tv 

47 

ff -Ox. 

1882 

■ f 

16 

Water- Horse. 

1914 

If 

48 

Wood-Tiger. 

18SS 

ff 

17 

' „ -Sheep. 

1915 

ff 

49 

If -Hare. 

1834 

ff 

18 

Wood- Ape. 

1916 

If 

60 

Fire-Dragon. 

1886 

9f 

19 

•1 -Bird. 

1917 

ff 

61 

„ *Semnt. 

18SS 

•f 

20 

Fire-Dog. 

1918 

8f 

62 

Earth-Horse. 

1887 

ff 

21 

-Hog. 

1919 

If 

53 

If -Sheep. 

1888 

•f 

22 

Earth-Mouse. 

1020 

ff 

64 

Iron-Ape. 

1889 

88 

23 

38 -Ox. 

1921 

ff 

66 

M -Bird. 
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the evils thus brought to light. The animals are more or less ante* 
gonistic to each o^er, and their most unlucky combinations are as 
follows : — 

Mouse and Horse. 

Ox and Sheep. 

Tiger and Monkey. 

Hare and Bird. 

Dragon and Dog. 

Serpent and Hog. 

But it is with the five elements that the degrees of affinity and 
antagonism are most fully defined, according to 
etementl!*"*”'**" ” certain more or less obvious inter-relations of the 
elements. The recognised degrees of relationship 
are (1) mother or greatest affection, (2} son or neutrality, friend or 
mediocre affection, and (4) enemy or repulsion. The relationships of 
the elements are thus stated to bo the I'oiloiving : — 

MATEItyAL 

Wood’s mother is Water (for wood cannot grow without water). 
Water’s is Iron (for water-channels for irrigation cannot 

be made, and therefore water cannv.t come, 
without iron). 

Iron’s is Earth (for earth is the matrix iu which iron is 

found). 

Earth’s „ is Fire (for earth is the ash-product of fire). 

Fire’s is Wood [for without wood (carbon) fire is not]. 

FILIAL 

Wood’s 
Fire’s 
Earth’s 
Iron’s 
Water’s 

SOSTILB:^ 

Wood’s enemy is Iron (as iron instruments cut down wood). 
Iron’s „ is Fire (as fire melts iron and alters its shape). 
Fire’s „ is Water (as water extinguishes fire). 

Water’s „ is Earth (as earth hems in water). 

Earth’s- „ is Wood (os wood grows at the expense of and 
impoverishes earth). 


IS Fire 
is Earth 
is Iron 
is Water 
is Wood 


^ This is merely a reverse way of pre- 
senting the above details. 
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AMICABLE 

Wood’s friend (benefactor) is Earth (as it cannot grow without 

earth). 

Water’s ,, ,, is Fire (as it heats water for cook- 

ing). 

Fire’s „ „ is Iron (as it absorbs heat and thus 

assists the continuance of fire). 

Iron’s „ „ is Wood (as it supplies the handle 

to iron weapons and is its non- 
conductor). 

Each of the various kinds of horoscopes^ takes into account the 
conflict or otherwise of the elemental and astral 
thfhor^ope**’^” ** influences which were in authority at the time of 
the person’s birth, as compared with the existing 
influences operative at the times consulted. The ordinary horoscope 
is usually arranged under the following six heads, viz.— 

1. The year of birth of the individual in its auspicious or 

inauspicious bearings. 

2. His Parkha (in Chinese “ pah-kwah ”), one or other of the 

eight celestial figures. 

3. His Log-men or “ Reversed calculation” of age. This is 

evidently introduced in order to afford a further variety 
of conflicts — see note, page 363. 

4. “ The Seizing-Rope of the Sky.”— This seems to refer to a 

popular idea of ultimate ascent to the celestial regions by 
means of an invisible rope. 

5. The Earth-dagger. — This is an invisible dagger, and is for 

the individual the emblem of stability and safety so long 
as it is reported to be fixed firmly in the earth. 

6. The Mena or “ blots.” — One or other of the nine geomantic 

figures, evidently of Chinese origin. 

And each of these several heads is separately considered in detail 
with reference to its conflicts in regard to — 

(a) the life or “ srog ” — pronounced sok ; 

{bj the body or liis ; 

\c) the power orcapability, dhang-thang”— pronounced ^^tvang- 

thang;" 

(d) the luck (** wind horse”) or *^rlung-rta”— pronounced 

(e) the intelligence or Ha. 


• Tbe horouoiw for birth is named «kje«-rtna, that for the whole life i» tahe-raba la« rttii. 
The annual horoscope ia akag-rtsis, that for marriage is pag-rtsu, and for death eshiu- 

rtiia. ’ 
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The particular Parkha and Mewa for the several times are found 

reference to the almanac ; but the other details are elicited by 
divers calculations made upon the astrologer’s board, and in consulta* 
tion with the various manuals on the subject. 

The astrologer’s board consists of a large napkin on which are 
A 1 • drawn squares and the other necessary geomantic 

board* figures, all in a definite and convenient relation to 

each other. This napkin is spread on a table, and 
the calculations are made with coloured buttons as counters which are 
kept in a bag — the several elements having each a recognized colour : 
thus wood is green^ fire is red^ earth is yelloiOy iron is wMtCf and water is 
blue. These counters are placed on the coloured squares as in a chess 
board, and are moved according to rule, either transversely from right 
to left or vice vend, or longitudinally over the requisite number of squares ; 
and in addition arc kept handy a heap of numerous small white and 
black counters to register the total results. In the top row of the 
board arc the 60 squares of the 60-year cycle, all named and in tho 
proper colour of their elements. And the succeeding rows of squares 
are those of the sok, liis, wung-thang, lungta, and Ma series, each with 
its appropriate succession of coloured elements. The other divisions 
relate to the Parkhas and Mewas. 

Tho calculations are made according to rule backwands or 
1 1 • forwards a certain number of years in the row of 
The calculations. 60-year cycle squares, and the secondary results 

come out of the vertical columns of the sok, liis, &c., series according 
to the conflict of their respective elements as therein found ; the results 
being noted by white or black seeds or buttons, which have the follow- 
ing values : — 

The seven recognized degrees of affinity or repulsion are 
expressed in the astrological accounts by the fol- 
of^roktiraship^**'”** lowing signs of circles and crosses, and during the 
calculation the circles are represented by white 
buttons and the crosses by black buttons or seeds : — 


When tho conflict of the 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


elements comes out — Mother^ i.e., the best degree b= 

ditto Friend t i.e., the better ,, = 

C Water -^Water ”) i.e., a harmless mix- 
i Earth Earth j ture ^ good = 
ditto Son, i.e., neutral 

f Wood + Wood 1 i.e., unmiscihilitg 
< Fire + Fire V opposition 

^Iron -f- Iron j ^ had «= 

Enemy, i.e., worse 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


deadly hate, i.e., worst 


ooo 

oo 

o 

ox 


X 

X X 
XXX 


For example, water meeting iron, t.e., its “ mother is the very best and 
= ooo, and the same would be true of fire meeting wood. But 
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wood meeting earth would = friend,” and therefore = 00 ; but should 
earth meet wood, then it would be “ enemy” and therefore = X X ; and 
water meeting wood = neutrality” or OX. While 6 re meeting water 
= “ deadly liute,” and therefore = X X X . Then the average of the 
total is taken as the average result of the conflict. And the several 
remedies necessary to avoid each and all of the ealamities thus fore* 
told are specified categorically in the astrologer’s books. 

With this explanation 1 now give here a sample copy of the 
P«*criptionfor^or. prescription of worship, demoniacal and othei^se, 
(hip on account of tor one family for one year s ilMuck, in which the 
One Year’s ill-luck, prescribed worship is italicised. I have added in 
nnua oroscope. foQj.jiQtgg some further explanations which may be 
consulted by those interested in knowing in more detail the methods 
by which the lama-astrologer makes his calculations. 


“ The MISFORTUNE ACCOUNT of the Family of for 

The EARTH-MOUSE YEAR (i.e., 1888 A.D.) 

Salutation to Manju SriH 

A. — Fok rHE Father of the family. 

I. — According to the hirth conflict — 

This male, aged 20 years, being born in the Watcr-llog 3 ’car, that 
year conflicts with the Earth-Mouse year (the present year) as 
follows : — 

si’o/: or life = o, or//oorf.' 

Iks or body = 00 , or better.^ 

ivany thuny or power = XX, or ivorsc. 

Inny-tn or wind-liorsc = ooo, or best, 
la or intelligence = X , or bud. 


* The Todhisat Monjiisri is tlie presiding divinity of the astrologers, and he is always 
.invoiced at the head of ii.*«trolugie prc-crriptiuns. 

* Thcyt’ar of Li.s birth being the Watrr-Hog gives, according to the astrologic tabic, Water 
as the 9rQ^ for that year, and the present year being the Kartli-Mouse year its srttQ according 
to the table, is also Water. Therefore Water mcctin;; Water =; O, i.e., good.” 

’ The Ut9 of these two years are found by the tabic to give the olcment.s respectively of 
Water and Fire. Therefore W vtcr meeting its friend Fire = 00 or “ betUT,” t.r., good of the 
second degree. 
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“ 1. As modified hy ParArAa.’— His Parkha for the year is JSAon, 
which gives the Earth-Sheep year and the following 
conflict . 

Ufe = worse, 

body = better, 

power s= worse than bad. 
wind-horse = bad. 
intelligence = worse. 

2. As modified by ^Reversed Age Calculation^ — This gives a 

‘good’ result,’ therefore = o. 

3. As modified by ‘ The Seizing-Rope of the Sky’ — This gives 

a ‘good’ result,* therefore = o. [If it wore bad, 
*Nam-go* is prescribed ‘to close the door of the sky’ 
(spirits).^’ 

4. As modified by ‘ The Earth dagger’ — This gives a medium 

average. [If it were bad would have to do * Si-go ’ 
or closure of the door of the earth (spirits).]* 

The Summary of the year’s conflict as to birth together with its 
prescribed remedies are tlierefore : — 

‘ Life ’ has black in excess ; therefore to procure long life have 
read very much the ‘ Tshe-do ’ and Take zung or The Sutra 
and Dharanis for Long Life. 

‘ Body ’ has white in excess ; therefore the body will be free from 
sickness {i.e., only as regards this one head of calcula- 
tion). 


> This Log-men or ** Reyersed 4 downwards'* is a more abstruse calculation according to 
the saying 

skyes-pa pn-yi stag thog nes lo grange thur, 

*' bnd-med ma-yi sprel-thog nas lo grangs gyen.’* 

For ma/M— the tone of elements** begin from Tiger and count age downwarde. 
Yor/e males -^the mothers^hegm from Ape and count ago uptoatils. 

Thus the birth year of this individual being Water-Hog, and he being a male, and the son 
of Water being Wood, gives us for Log-men the Wood-Tiger year (which = 1864 A.D.) 
And as he is a male, on counting downwards from the Wood- Tiger the number of years of his age 
(i.e. 26), we get the year Earth-Hare 1879 A.D.). And according to the Log-men Manual, 
the Earth- Bare year is Abyor-pa, *' or Riches, wliieh is given the value of ** good," te.= O. 

> This is calculated on the srog of the L^^g men year, minus dve years. In. this case we 
have seen the Log-men year is the Earth- Haro year. Counting back to the fifth year gives the 
Wood-Hog, which has as its the element water, and the .«roe of the present 1888 A.D. 
year, via., jCarth-Mouse, being also Water, therefore = O or good for tlie " skv-seiaing Rope." 

» Fide page 873. 

« Fide page 371. 
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Power’ has black in excess; therefore food will be scanty: 
therefore crops will sufier, and cattle will die or be 
lost. 

For this— 

(a) have read very much ‘ Yang-gug* or the 

Luck-Bettowing and ‘Nor-zang’ {the 

Beet Wealth); 

{b) offer Torma or holy food; 

(c) also give food and sweets to monks and 

children. 

‘ Luck ’ has black in excess ; therefore be careful not to provoke 
a law suit cr go on a long journey. 

For this — 

(a) do ‘ Du-kar ’ 100 times ; 

(b) plant as many ‘ Lung-ta ’ flags ’ as years of 

your age ; 

(e) offer in the temple 13 lamps with incense, ^c.; 

(d) have read the '•mDo-mang ’ very much ; 

(c) make an image of yoursetf {of cooked barley 

or rice) and throw it towards your enemy ; 

(/) also make an earthen chaitya. 

‘Intelligence’ has black in excess; therefore have read ilu 
‘ La-guk' or worship for recalling the intelligence, 

II. — According to Pareha — 

His parkha for the year being ‘ khon,^ he cannot during tho year 
excavate earth or remove stones. The Nagas and the Eaiih-ownino* 
demons are opposed to him. Ho is especially liable to the diseases ol 
stiffened joints and skin disorders. In the second month he is 
especially subject to danger. The Nj^ and E. and S. directions are 
bad for him ; he must not go there. ±’or removing these evils (a) have 
read the ‘ Gyitong-ba^ and (j) do the worship of ‘ Gya-zM-tong ’ [ = ‘The 
400,’ i.e., 100 torma or holy cakes, 100 lamps and 100 rice and 100 
water offerings'^ and (c) offer a lamp daily in worship. 

III. -—Aeeording to Mewa — 

His mewa is i)u»-mar (= the 7 reds); therefore the Tsen and 
Gyalpo demons give trouble. Dreams will be bad. The gods are 


* Vid 0 ante, page S48; 
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“ displeased. Head, Liver, and Heart will give pain, and Boils will 
** ensue. To prevent these evils — 

(a) maikt a ‘Tsen mdoa ’ and a * C//al mdos ’ (Thu ia amawhat 
Uha iha Sa^gd,^ hut without the Eam*a head) ; 

(h) The favourite goda and guardiana (arung-tna) of individuod : Do 
their worahip anergatieally ; and 
(<;) ranaom a aheap from the hutchera. 


B. — Foe the Wipe. 


I.^Aeeording to Birth conflict — 

This female born in Iron-Monkey year (t.s., 29 years ago). That 
year compared with the Earth-Mouse year (i.e., 1888 A.D.) gives 


sok 

lii 

wang-thang 

lungta 

la 


= O X 

= o X 

s= OOO 

= X 
= O X 


1. Aa modified by her Parkha, which is Zt— 


sok -- X X 

lU = o o 

wang-thang = X X 

lungta = o 

la = X X 

2. Aa modified by * R^eraed Aga Calculation * = X 

3. Aa modified by ‘ The Sky-rope ’ = O X 

4. Aa modified by * The Earth-dagger ’ = o o o 


The Total of the year’s conflict is therefore : — 

Sok and Lii are bad like No. 1, and must be treated accord- 
ingly in addition to No. 1. 

Lua and War^-thang are good. 

Lungta is neutral ; therefore the good people will be kind to 
you ; and the bad people will trouble ; therefore it is 
necessary to do very much * Mikha fa dok^ literadly to drive 
away acandal (literally man*a mouth). 

The Sky-aeuing Rope is interrupted (t>. cut) ; therefore—: 

(1) do very much * ta-gyad^ and * aar-khyem ’ (or oblation of wine 
to the gods): 

{2)praptura a *nam-gd* to cloaa breach in the aky-aonnaction. 


' Vide ptgt SSS. 
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“ The conjunction of her year (Monkey with Mouse) is not good ; 
therefore she cannot journey far. And if she does any business she 
will suffer ; therefore have reed ‘ TdeM tsig-pa.^ 

II. — According to Parkha — 

The Parkha being Xx, she must not try to build or repair a house 
or allow an^ marriage in her house or spill any water on the hearth. 
The devil'Spirit of a dead person is offended with her. Headache and 
eyeache will occur ; therefore — 

(a) do not look at fresh flesh meat or blood ; 

\b) in the 8th month will be especially bad ; 

(c) must not go W. or N.W. ; 

(d) have read the ‘ Db-mang * and ‘ Gge-tong ; * 

(<) be careful not to provoke quarrels. 

III. — According to Mewa — 

Her Mewa is ^ eome thing therefore will occur sudden domestic 
quarrels of ^reat seriousness, lying reports of infidelity, also grief 
among relatives, and dropsy. To prevent these do — 

(a) Gya zhi (i.e., 100 lampe, 100 rice, 100 water, and 100 torma). 
(A) Lu'tor, or offering of cake to the Nagas and Dug-kar (= 
white umbrella god with 1,000 heads). 

(e) Aleo ransom a goat. 

C. — For the Daughter, aged 7. 

I.— According to Birth conflict — 

This female, bom in the Water-Horse year, 7 years ago. That 
year conflicted with the Earth-Mouse year as follows : — 



sok 

= X X 


lu 

= o X 


wang-thang 

= X X 


lungta 

= o o 


la 

= X X 

1. 

As modified by her * Parkha,' which is zin. 

Its — 


sok 

S= O O O 


111 

= o o o 


wang-thang 

= O X 


lungta 

= X X 


la 

= o o o 

2. 

As modified by her * Reversed Age Calculation 

’ = o 

3. 

As per ‘ ^ty-rope' 

S= O X 

4. 

As per ‘ The Earth dagger' 

= O X 
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“The Total of the year’s conflict therefore is — 

Sok, Li, Lu, and Lung-ta are good of 2ad degree, Wat^-tiang is 
bad ; therefore do as for h'lr father No. 1, e^ove noted. 

I Sky-seizing Rope ’ and ‘ Earth-dagger ’ are neutral. For evil Sky- 
seizing Rope, have read the Sutra ‘ Nam-mkha~i snying-pol mdo.* 

And for Earth-dagger have read ‘ 8a yi snying-po-i tndo* 
and repeat as frequently as years of age, i.e., 7 times. 

The conjunction of her birth year, the Horse, with that of the 
present year, the Mouse, is very bad, as these two are enemies ;/or this 
have read rgya nag sky zlong-gangmang. 

II. — ’According to Parkha — 

Her Parkha is zin. Be careful not to break a twig or demolish any 
tree sacred to the Nagas or other deities (jrnyan), and don’t handle 
a carpenter’s tool for the same reason. In 2hd month when buds 
come out, it is somewhat bad for you, as the Nagas are then pre- 
eminent. The West and N.W. directions are bad and have to be 
avoided. For these evils have read the ‘ Do-niang.* 

III. — According to Mewa — 

Her Mewa is like her father^ s {No, 1), and therefore do accordingly. 

D. — For the Son, aged 5. 

/. — According to Birth conflict— 

This male (son), born in the Wood-Ape year, 5 years ago. 
That year comparea with the Earth-Mouse year gives— 

sok = o X 
lii = o o 
w. = o o 
1. = X 
la = o X 

1. As modified by his * Parkha,^ which is kham. Its— 

sok = o X 


lii = o 
w. = O o o 

1. = o o o 

la = o o o 

2. As per ' Beversed Age Caieulation ’ = X 

3. As per ‘ Sky-rope ’ = O O 

4. As per ‘ Earth-dagger ’ ss x X 


2 B 2 
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“The Total of the year’s conflict therefore is— 

Lii, Wang-thang, and Lung-ta are good. 

La and Sok are neutral or middling. 

The Sky-ropo is not broken, and therefore good. 

The Earth-dagger is withdrawn, and therefore bad. 

For the latter— 

(o) make as many clay Chaityas as possible ; 

{hS the torma-cake of the earth-goddess {Sa-yi-lha-mo) j and 
(c) give also torma-cake to the Lu {Naga). 

II. — According to ‘ Parkha ’ — 

His pukha being kham, don’t go to a large river, and to pools and 
other waters reputed to be the abode of water-spirits. Don’t stir or 
disturb the water. Don’t go out at night. Don’t eat fish. The tsen 
kind of Nagas are ill disposed to you. These spirits are especially 
malevolent to you in the 6th month ; therefore be careful. Don’t go 
in a S.W. and N.E. direction. Have read(l) kin hbtim and (2) Ser-hod 
dampa Mon, 

III, — According to Mewa — 

This Mewa is ku-mar (or ‘ the red 9 ’). The Mamo and Tsdn are ill 
disposed to you. 

For these two — 

(a) make ‘ de-gnyis kyi mdos gtong^ which is like the Sa-gb and 
‘ Sky-door ’ with threads and masts, and 
(J) have read well ‘ gser-hod gyang skyabs.' 

General Note on the Grand Average of the above. 

The Mewa is excessively red. It thus betokens shedding of 
blood by accident. 

Therefore must make ‘ Tsan mdos ’ 
and ‘ 3Iamo bloody mdos.^ 

And have read as much as possible — (1) stobs po-cUie-i-gsungs, (2) 
gsah-i yum, (3) nor-rgyun-ma-i gzungs gang-many sgrogs.^^ 


Are like the ‘ 8a-g6 ’ mast. 


The above is a fair sample of a prescription of worship to be done 
by one family on account of the current yeaPs 
The enomovs demoniacal influences. In addition to the worship 
woSSp prescribe"*'* therein prescribed there also needs to be done 
the special worship for each individual according to 
his or her own life’s horoscope as taken at birth ; and in the c^ 
of husband and wife, their ^additional burden of new worship which 
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accrued to their life horoscope on marriage, due to the new set of 
conflicts introduced by the conjunction of their respective years and 
their noxious influences* And the actual occurrence of sickness, not* 
withstanding the execution of all this costly worship, necessitates the 
further employment of lamas, and the recourse by the more wealthy 
to a devil-dancpr or to a special additional horoscope by the Tsi-pa 
lama. So that one family alone is prescribed a sufficient number of 
sacerdotal tasks to engage a couple of lamas fairly fully for several 
months of the year. To get through the prescribed reading of tlie 
several bulky scriptures within reasonable time, it is the practice to 
call in several lamas, and each at the same time reads a diikTent book 
for the benefit of the lay individual concerned. 

The House Demon. 

His appearance is best shown by his picture given in Plate XX. 

He is called the “ Nang-lha,” • or Inside God, and is oi the nature 
, . of a Sa-dag or “ Earth-owner demon.” And as he 

18 of a roving disposition, occupying during the 
several seasons quite different parts of the house, his presence is a 
constant source of anxiety to the householders, as no objects can bo 
deposited in the place where be has taken up bis position for the time 
being; nor can it be even swept or disturbed in any way without 
incurring his deadly wrath. It is somewhat satisfactory, however, 
that all the house-gods of the country regulate their movements in a 
definite and known order. 

In the 1st and 2nd month he occupies the 

His morements. centre of the liouse, and is then called “ Khyim-lha- 
gel-thung.” 

In the drd and 4th month stands in the doorway, and is called 

“ Sgo-lha-rta-yyag, ” “the duor-God of 
the horse and yak.” 

„ stands under the eaves, and is called 
“ yngas-pa. ” 

,, stands at the south-west corner of the 
house. 

„ stands under the eaves. 

,, stands in the portable fire-tripod or grate. 

„ stands at the kitchen fireside, where a 
place is reserved for him. lie is then 
called the “ thab-lha ” or “ Kitchen God.” 

1 In Chinese he is said to be named " Zug-je** The ** House-God ’’ of the Hindus smpears 
to be a totally different personaf^e— The Brihai SanAita, liii, translated by Dr. Ecru io 
Jour, Boyal Ai* Soc,, New series, VI, page 279. 




5th 


» 


6tb 


it 


i) 


7th and 8th 
9 th and 10 th 
11 th and 12th 
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BTia movements thus besr a certain relation to the season, as he is 
outside in the hottest weather and at the fire in the coldest. 

Formerly his movements were somewhat different. According to 
the ancient tradition he used to circulate much 
OldfachioD. more extensively and frequently as follows: — 

In let month he dwelt on the roof for the first half of the month 


and for latter half on the floor. To repair 
the roof at such a time means the death of 


the head of the family. 

In 2nd ,, „ at top of stairway. The stair during this 

month cannot be mended, otherwise one of 
the family will die. 

In Srd „ „ in the granary. Cannot make any altera* 

tions there during this month, otherwise all 
the grain will be bewitched and spoiled. 

In 4th „ „ on the doorway. I'hen cannot mend door- 

way, otherwise that member of the family 
absent on a journey will die. 

In fith „ „ in the hand corn-mill and the water-mill. 

Then cannot mend these, otherwise all luck 
will depart. 

In 6th „ „ in any foxes’ or rats’ holes near the house. 

Then cannot interfere with these holes, 
otherwise a child will die. 


In 7th „ 


on roof. Then cannot repair, otherwise the 
husband will die. 


In 8th „ „ in the wall foundation. Then cannot 

repair, otherwise a child will die. 

In 9th ,, ,, up the chimney. Tlien must not repair, 

otherwise house will be transferred to a 


new owner. 

In 10th „ „ in the beams or standard posts. Then can- 

not repair, otherwise the house will collapse. 
In 11th „ „ underneath fire-place. Then cannot re- 

E air, otherwise the housewife will die of 
iccup or vomitting. 

In 12th „ „ in the stable. Then cannot repair or dis- 

turb it, otherwise the cattle will die or be 
lost. 

The other precautions in regard to his presence and the penalties for 
... . . disturbing him are as follows ; — In the 1st and 2nd 
iniiici^. ' * ***** nionth when the god is in the middle of the house, 
the fire-grate must not be placed there, but in a 
corner of the bouse, and no dead body must be placed there. 
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When at the door no bride or bridegroom can come or ^o, nor 
any corpse. Should there, however, be no other way of exit by a 
window or otherwise, and there be urgency in the matter of the 
passage of a bride, bridegroom, or corpse, then must be made with 
wheaten flour the images of a horse and a yak, placing on each image 
respectively some skin and hair of each of these animals. Then tea 
and beer are also offered to the spirit, who is then invited to sit on 
these images. Then the door is removed from its hinges and carried 
outside, and the bride, bridegroom, or corpse is taken out or enters, 
and the door is again restored to its place. 

When at the kitchen fire. No part of the fire-place can be 
removed or mended at that time, and no corpse can go there, nor must 
any marriage then take place. And should any visitor arrive, he must 
be screened off from the fire*place by a blanket and the chhds-mge* 
khri” scripture read. 

When in the verandah, there is a little trouble ; only the outside 
of the house must not be whitewashed nor repaired o'* disturbed in 
any way. 

Should it be thought that he has been slightly offended, and 
in every case so as to err on the safe side, it is recommended that the 
worship of ‘*spang-ko.ng-snang>irgyad cbhab-ytor-^chos, ” or the water 
sacrifice of thd 8 Injurers,” should be done. 


The Demohs of the Eabth. 

The local earth demons are named Sab-dak or Sa-dak-po (sa-Mag-po) 
or Earth owners.” The most malignant are the 
Earth demons. “^yan.” These infest certain trees and rocks which 
are always studiously shunned and respected, and usually daubed 
with paint in adoration. The earth demons are very numerous, but 
they are all under the authority of “ Old mother Khiinma.” She rides 
upon a ram, and is dressed in golden-yellow robes, and her personal 
attendant is ‘‘sa-thel-ngag-po.” In her hand she holds a golden noose, 
and her face contains 80 wrinkles. 

The ceremony of Sa-go, so frequently referred to in the lamaic 
prescriptions, is addressed to her. It literally 

Their won ip. means “ the closing of the open doors of the earth ” 
to the earth spirits, and it is very similar to the worship of the Laret 
by the Romans. ^ 

In this rite is prepared the magical emblem consisting of an 
elaborate arrangement of masts and strings and a variety of mystic 
objects ; most prominent among which is a ram’s skull with attached 
horns, which is directed downtoarcU towards the earth. 
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Inside the ram’s skull is put some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, and 
portions of every precious ooject available, as well as portions of dry 
eatables, rice, wheat, pulses, &c. 

On the forehead is painted in ochre-colour^ the mystic celestial 
(Parkha) sign of Khdn, and on the right jaw the sun, _ 

and on the left jaw the moon, and above it is adorned 
with ( 1) “ namka masts, i.e. , masts to which are attached 
diamond-shaped and square figures made by winding ^ 
coloured threads in geometric patterns; (2) iar-zah or pieces of silk 
rag, and (3^ tong-tse or Chinese pice (Ang. “ cash ”) and several wool, 
knobbed sticks of phang-khra. 

Along the base are inserted on separate slips of wood the follow- 
ing images, &c. 


1. A man’s picture {pho-d<mg). 

2. A woman’s do. {mo-dong) with a spindle in her hand. 

3. A house do. 

4. A tree do. [tam-ahing (khram-shing)^. 

6. Figures of the mystic 8 Parkha and the 9 Mewa. 


The whole arrangement is now fixed to the outside of the house 
above the door; the object of these figures of a man, wife, and house is 
to deceive the demons should they still come in spite of this offering, 
and to mislead tboin into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on these 
bits of wood and so save the real human occupants. 

Then when all is ready and fixed, the lama turns to the south-west 
and chants — 

“ O I 0 ! ke ! ke ! Through the nine series of earths you are known as 
“ Old Mother Khon-ma, the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are the 
“guardian of the earth’s doors. The dainty things which you especi- 
“ ally desire we herewith offer, viz.^ a couch-white skull of a ram, on 
“ whose right cheek the sun is sliining like burnished gold, and on the 
“left cheek the moon gleams dimly like a conch-shell. The forehead 
“ bears the sign of Khon, and the whole is adorned with every sort of 
“ silk, wool and colour and precious substances, and it is also given the 
“ spell of Khdn (here the lama breathes upon it). All these good 
“ things are here offered to you, so please close the open doors of the 
“ earth to the family who here has offered you these tnings, and do not 
“ let vour servant Sa-thel ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits 
“ do barm to this family. By this offering let all the doors of the earth 
“ be shut. 0\ 0 \ ke ! ke ! Do not let your servants injure us when 
“ we build a house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged in 


’ The symbolic colour of the earth. 
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‘‘ marriage matters, and let everything happen to this family according 
“ to their wishes. Do not be angry with us, but do us the favours we 

“ Om kharal dok P (here clap hands) 

Om khamrhil dok ! (do. do. ) 

Bennett swahi ! ” 


The Demons of the Sky. 


The local demons of tho sky are under the control of the grand- 
father of the three worlds — Old Father Khen-pa, 
Sky demons. gnow-white hair, dressed 

in white, and riding on the white dog of the sky, and in his band be 
carries a crystal wand. He is the owner of the sky. 

The ceremony called nam-go, or “ the closing of the doors of tho 
sky,” so frequently prescribed by tho lamas, 
Tlieir wors up. addressed to him. An arrangement of masts, 

threads, images, «5kc., exactly similar to that used in the above-noted 
sa-go ceremony, is constructed, tho only difference being that in this 
case a dog’s skull is used (the Dog was especially associated with the 
analogous Lares worship of the Romans, vide foot-note*), and it is di- 
rected upwards, pointing to tho sky ; and the sign of 
the parkha painted on the forehead is that of Khen, 
and is in blue colours. And tho ceremony is the 
same except in its introduction and in tho name of 
the chief servants : — 



“0! 0! we turn towards the Western sun, to the celestial mansion 
“ where tho sky is of turquoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds — 
“ Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky. Pray cause your servant, the 
“ white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send tho great planet 
“ Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, &c. &c.” 


Prevention from injury by the Eight Classes (of Demons). 

Om-ma-ti ! The means of preventing the injuries of the eight 
classes (of demons). 


* The meanlDg of the dok " in ** let all evils be annihilated ! 

3 « The images of men and women made of wool were hung in the streets, and so many 
balls made of wool as there were serrants in the family, and so many complete images as there 
were children {Feitui apud Lit. Oyr). The meaning of which custom was this : These feasts 
were dedicated to the Lares, who were esteemed infernal gods ; the people desiring hereby 
that these gods wmuld be contented with these woollen images and spare the persons repre« 
sented by them. These Lares sometimes were clothed in the skins of doga {Plutarch, tn Prob.) 
and were sometimes fashioned in the shape of dogs (Flautu^), whence that oEeaturo was con- 
secrated to them.*'— rcoA-e’s Pantheon, page 280. 
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First of all prepare offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, 
- . beer, and clean water, which must be arranged 

e 0 eringi. properly, and the momtra» or spells of “ The Vast 
Sky-like Treasury” or (m-i hur^-htyra-tpamahham must be repeated. 
Then chant : — 


“I beg you 0 1 all guardians and evil spirits (of the ander*noted 
“ places) to attend to this invitation, vts., the dwellers 
® «yer- vast extending ocean of the Upper-Ngari 

“ khorsum («tdd-mn^ah-ri-skor^8um), the intermediate, Central Wmt* 
«em— the four divisions of Tibet (bar-dbus ^tsang.ru-^zhi), Amdo 
Kham and Gango of Eastern Tibet and Bhotan (smad-mdo-kbams* 
<‘sgang drug),' India (the white plain), China(the black plain), Li-bal ' 
‘ Mongolia (the yellow plain), Upper and Lower Turkistan, and all the 
kingdom of this continent (Ajsambu-i^ling), the other three great con* 
“tinents and the eight islands (vide Chart of Lamaic Universe, page 
** 320), and also the spirits of ail retired nooks, deserts, rocky places, 
“ caves, cemetery, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, oceans, ponds, foun-, 
tains, forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other 
important places ; and also those who always attend the congregation 
of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing parties and 
the learners of arts, and also all the dwellers from the highest to the 
lowest regions of hell. 

“ I beg you, O! ye guardians of the different kinds of rgyiid, to 
“ attend this invitation. 

“I beg you, 0!_ Pho-hla, mo-lha, zhang-lba, srog-lha, and yul-lha, 
** to attend this invitation. 

I leg you, 0 ! dgra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to 
“ attend this invitation. 

“ I beg you, 0 1 all ye gods of the white party who give refuge, to 
« attend this invitation. 

** I beg you, 0 ! all ye demons of the black party who are averse to 
" the true path, to attend this invitation. 

“I beg you, 01 all ye goblins and demons from the highest 
‘‘order to the lowest, counting from d^andowntosbin-Adre (life-taking 
•> demon), ysdn-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), and all the 
“inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation; t/ts., lha 
“ (gods), ndga, Mild, ttsan, yamantaka (pshin-rje), mamo, .^zah (plan- 
“ ets), rgyal-po dMu, the-u-rang, sa-Jdag, ynyan, srin-po and the 
“ injurers of all the regions. 


‘ i. e., the Lower D6 (or Amdd), Eham, and The Six Eidgea '*^proyinceii of Eaitvm 
I^bet. 

^ Zi-jul or Ehoten, and Pal^jul or Nepal. 
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“Oil give to you all these offerings of red blood, of sweet tea, 
of clean water, ox intoxicating drink, and of white butter. 1 make 
tliese offerings to you all. Pray accept them : 

Those who prefer beer, please take beer! 

,, ,, tea „ „ tea! 

„ „ blood „ „ blood! 

„ „ water „ „ water! 

„ „ milk „ „ milk! 


Pray accept these food offerings and do us no further injury ! 

Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions ! 

„ „ lower animals of the lower regions ! 

„ „ crops of the fields ! 

„ „ moisture of the plants ! 

,, „ essence of wealth I 

„ „ good qualities of the kingdom ! 

„ „ wealth and riches! 

„ „ good repute and influence! 

„ ,, Gfe and soul! 

„ „ breath and prosperity ! 

O ! may we all be possessed of perfect minds ! 

O ! inay we all be happy and useful to each other! 

O ! may we all obtain the highest power of Tathagatas! 

O ! may we all obtain the sphere of piety, and having obtained 
it, may all our wishes be fulfilled and rcacn the supreme end ! 

Boyra mu! Now I beg you all to depart to your respective 
dwellings! 

“ Let Glory come ! ” “ Tashi shok / ” 

“ Virtue ! ” “ dGe^o ! ” 


Exorcising the Disease-producing Demons— the <‘Siie.” 

The demons who produce disease, short of actual death, are called 
^shed (pronounced she). These are exorcised by an 
thepiMise'demon is elaborate ceremony in which a variety of images and 
exorcised bj threats. offerings are made. And the officiating lama in- 

yoking his tutelary demon thereby assumes spiritually the dread guise 
of his favourite demon, and orders out the disease-demon under threat 
of being himself eaten up by the awful tutelary demon which now 
possesses the lama. 

The directions for this exorcism are the following 
On the five terraces of the magic circle of Rirab [vide Mandala or 
Magic Circle, page 320) make the image of a yellow 
The offerings, and frog with a nam-kha, having its belly and face 
•**'**• yellow, and on the east, a two-headed figure with 
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heads of a tiger and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding the eight 
parkhan; on the south a two-headed figure with heads of a horse and 
a snako, riding on a red horse and holding a lamp;, on the west a two- 
htaded figure with heads of a bird and a. monkey, holding a sword and 
riding on a goat ; and on the north a two-headed youth with heads of 
a rat and a pig, riding on a blue pig and holding a water-bag. On 
the south-east, a dragon-headed woman riding on a ?«dsd (half-breed 
yak); on the south-west a sheep-headed woman riding on a bull; on the 
north-west a dog-headed woman riding on a wolf ; and on the north- 
east a hull-headed woman riding on a buffalo. Thirteen Aphang,^ 
/«dah, rgyung-bu, and num-kha. Iron on the east, water on the south, 
fire on tlio w( st, and gold on the north with a sliid, literally ‘^ransom" 
of dough-cake of wheaten flour, in their front, and a lamp and a piece 
of flesh on each corner. Then bless it with the 
1 C cioiiisui. mantras and the six mudras. 

'riu'ii ossuuiing the guise of one’s own tutelary deity or yidaniy 
chant the fol 

Suhitntion to (the Chineso King) Kong-rtso-Aphrul-rgyal, an 
‘‘ incarnation of Manjusri ! 

“ Ihmj ! Hear me, () ! you collection of ^shec? demons ! Hear me, 
“ O! all you^rthec7 that cause injury! Listen to my orders and come 
“ to receive my presents with gi-eat reverence! 

“ I am the representative of the King of the Angry Demons 
“ (Khro/gyal) ! 

‘ ‘ I am a great di-mon-eater ! ! ! 

“ 1 am The x\,ll-torrifying and Injuring One ! There is no one who 
“ dare disob^-y my commands ! 

“ There is nothing wJiich is not composed of the five elements, and 
“tliercis nothing to obstruct the communication of my words to your 
“ear. So then, come to I’cceive this ransom! 

“01 all you evil .spirits and the ghosts of the dead! listen to me 
“ and come to receive this present. Througli the power of the element 
“of Iron, 0! eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits! come to receive 
“this present with mild hearts. O! you .^'shed of the four directions, 
“eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits! come and receive it with mild 
“ hearts. Ja lniny-hi-ho ! 

“ Hung J The gshed of the eastern direction is the woman with tlie 
“ heads of a tiger and vulture, riding on a red ass. She is surrounded 
“ by a thousand attendant^shed. O ! you ! having received this ransom, 
“ do not injure the dispenser of gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, 
“ ghosts and evil spirits of the east. I here drive away all the 
“^shed by this burning thunderbolt through the force of truth. 0 ! 


Firff ante article “ Nam-go.** 
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eating-demons, lifc-cuttcrs, breath-takers, dculh-causers, and all tho 
“ evil spirits! I drive you all away. 11' you remain here aj>y longer, 
“I, ‘ Yeshes-khro-wo-chhen-po,’ or ‘tho Great Angry One of Fore- 
“ knowledge,’ will break your heads into a lumdred bits and cut 
“up your body into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobey- 
“ing my commands, begone instantly. Oni mama khumkham chhuyt 
“ mahah ! 

Umg ! The ^sherf of the southern direction has the heads of a 
“ horse and a snake, and rides on a red liorsc, and he is surrounded by 
“a thousand attendant ^sherf. 0 ! }'ou ! having received this ransom, 
“do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and exjicl all the eating- 
“ demons, ghosts and evil spirits of tlio south. I here drive away all 
“ you ^she<f by this burning brand through the force of truth. O ! you 
“injurers of mo and the dispenser of these gifts, you eating-demons, 
“ life -cutters, breath -takers, dcath-causcr.s, and all you evil spirits! 1 
“ drive you all away. Ifyoudonot depart instantly, I, ‘the Great 
“Angry One of Foreknowledge,’ will .smash your bead into a hundred 
“ bits and cut up your body into a thousand pieces, liegonc imnie- 
‘‘diately and do not disobey my comnrands. Om mama ramramye 
“ httny phati 

“ Huny ! Tho ^shc^/ of tho wc.storn direction ha.s two heads of a 
“ bird and a monkey, and rides on a grey goat, and he is surrounded by 
“a thousand attendant , (/.shed. O ! you ! having received this ransom, 
“do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating- 
“ demons, ghosts and the evil sjdrits of the west. 1 here drive away 
“all these ^shed by the burning sword through the force of truth. 0! 
“ you in jurors of me and this dispemser of gifts, you eating-demon.s, life- 
“ cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all you evil spirits ! I drive 
“ 3^ou all away. If ) ou stay w'ithout, I, ‘ the Great Angry One of Fore- 
“ knowledge,’ will smash your head into a hundred hits and cut up 
“your body into a thousand jiieces. Begone immediately and obey 
“ my eommands. Om mama karakaraye hany phat! 

Ihmy ! The ^shed of the northern direction has the heads of 
“a rat and a pig, and rides on a blue pig, and he is surrounded by a 
“thousand attendant /^shed. O! you ! having received this ransom, do 
“ not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, 
“ghosts and tlic evil spirits of tho north. I here drive away all you 
“^shedby the golden rod through the force of truth. O ! you injurers of 
“ me and this dispenser of gifts, you eating-demons, life-cutters, breath- 
“ takers, death-causers, and all you evil spirits ! 1 drive you all away. 

“ If you remain here, I, ‘the Great Angry One of Foreknowledge,’ 

“ will smash your heads into a hundred bits and cut up your body into 
“ a thousand pieces. So depart instantly and obey my commands. 

“ Om mama khumkham chhtieyc mahah ! 
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Bung ! The g^od of the south-east is the dragon-headed woman, 
‘‘riding on a mdsd-yak. She is surrounded by thousands of gnhed as 
“ her attendants. O ! you! having received this ransom, do not injure 
“ the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
“ of the dead, and all the evil epirits towards the boundary of the 
“ south-east. 

^^Hung! The ^shci of the south-west is the sheep-headed 
“ woman, riding on a bull. She is surrounded with attendants of 
“thousands of ^shetf. 0! you! having received this ransom, do not 
“ injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, 
“ghosts and the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south- 
“ west. 

“ Hung 1 The ^shed of the north-west is the dog-hoaded woman, 
“ riding on a pig. She is surrounded by thousands of her attendants. 
“0! you! having received this ransom, do not injure the dispenser of 
“these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil 
“ spirits towards the boundary of the north-west. 

Hung ! The j'sherf of the north-east is the bull-headed woman, 
“riding on a buffalo. She is surrounded by thousands of her atten- 
“dants. 0!you! having received this ransom, do not injure the 
“ dispenser of these gifts, and expel the eating-demons, ghosts and all 
‘‘ the evil spirits towards the boundary of the nortli-east. 

“O! you flesh-eating demons, ghosts of the dead, life-cutting 
“ demons, breath-taking demons, death-causing demons, and all kinds 
“of-evil spirits ! I here drive you all away. If you don’t go instantly, 
“ I, ‘ the Great One of Foreknowledge,’ -will smash your head into a 
“ hundred bits and cut up your body into a thousand ^Jieces. So you 
“ had better go away iustantly and not disobey my commands. Om 
“ mama khamkham ehhuye swahah ! 

“ Now they are all driven away to the extreme boundaries of the 
“ four directions. Om su su ta ta ye twahah ! (Here the people shout 
“ joyously ‘ God has won ‘ The demons are defeated P) 

“ Bye ! Bye ! 0 ! you! frog of precious gold, made from the thunder- 
“bolt of ‘Byam-»*g6n’ (pronounced Cham-gdn), -or ‘The loving 
“protector,’ please remain in the south and there become the king of 
“ all the evil spirits. 

“We pray vou remain also in the vast ocean, where the rains are 
“ deposited and the clouds originate, and there Iracomo the overruling 
“ emperor of ‘the land-owning demons ’ and of ‘ the kings.’ 

“ Upset also all the ^shed of the bad planets, of the stars, mewa, 
“time, day, month and year; upset all the ^shed of bad luck; I give 
“ you from the depths of my heart the offerings of the flve subUme 
“ namkha-masts, the rgyang-bu, etc. Upset the inimical ^shed.^ Bhyo !! 

“ Upset the inimical ^shed !!! Bhyo !!!l 
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“Let glory come! Taahi-shohl 
“ Let virtue increase ! Qe-leg-phel ! ” 


Death Cebemonies. 


As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable 
amount of devil worship, I notice the subject in this place. 

On the occurrence of a death the body is not disturbed in any 
_ . way, until the “^pho-bo” (pronounced “pho-o ”) 

ea ceremonies. extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. 


For it is believed that any movement of the corpse might eject the 
soul, which would then wander about in an irregular 
the soul.***”******” ” manner and get seized by some demon. Imme- 
diately on death, therefore, a white cloth is thrown 
over the face of the corpse, and the “ ^pho-bo,” or Soul-extracting Lama, 
is sent for. On the arrival of this lama all weeping relatives are 
excluded from the death chamber, so as to secure solemn silence, and 
the doors and windows closed, and the lama sits down on a mat near 


the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the Apho-bo service, 
which contains directions for the soul to find its way to the Western 
Paradise (dewa-ch^n) of the mythical Buddha — Amitabha. After 
advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations and attach- 
ment to property, the Lama seizes with the forefinger and thumb a 
few hairs of the crown of deceased’s head, and plucking it forcibly is 
supposed to give vent to the spirit through tne roots of these hairs ; 
and it is generally believed that if the “ ^pho-bo ” is, as he should be, a 
lama of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs at 
this instant tnrough which passes the liberated spirit. The spirit is 
then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset the road to the 
Western Paradise, and instructed as to the appearance of the demons 
and other piersonages who are to be met with en routes and it is then 
bid Qod-speed. This ceremony lasts about an hour. 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased 
is not forthcoming, this operation for the extraction of the soul is done 
by the lama spiritually while engaged in deep meditation. 

Meanwhile the Tav-pa, or astrologer-lama, has been requisitioned 
for a death-horoscope, in order to ascertain what is 
Death-horoieoiM. ^ birth-year of those persons who may 

approach and touch the corpse, and the necessary particulars as to the 
date and mode of burial, and the necessary worship to be done for 


the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The nature of this horoscope will best be understood by an actual 
example, which I here give, of the death-horoscope of a httle girl of 
two years of age, who died at Darjeeling in 1890. 
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Hail to Lama Manjim'i ! 

“ The year of birth of tliis female was the Bull-year, with which 
the Snake and the Sheep are in conflict; 
a girL^' therefore those individuals born in the Snake and 

the Sheep-year cannot approach the corpse. The 
death-demon was hiding in the house inside certain coloured articles, 
and ho now has gone to a neighbouring house where there is a family 
of 6 with cattle and dogs (therefore that other family needs to do 
the necessary worship). The death-demon will return to the house of 
the deceased within three months ; therefore must be done before that 
time the ‘ za-de-kha-gyur’ service. 

Her Pakkiia being Dca in relation to her death, it is found that 
her spirit on quitting her body mitered her loin girdle and a sword. 

( ’In this case the affected girdle was cast away and tlie sword was 
landed over to the liima.j Her life was taken to the cast by Tsan 
and King (gyalpo) demons, and her body died in the west ; therefore 
small girls, cousins, sisters and brothers in that house will bo harmed. 
The deceased’s death was due to Iron. And the death-demon came 
from the .south and has gone to the east. 

Her Mewa gives the ‘ >hd Indigo blue.’ Thus it was tlio death- 
demon of the deceased’s paternal grandfather and grandmother Avho 
caused her death ; therefore take (1) a Sats-tsha (a miniature earthen 
chaitya), and (2) a shcep’.s head, and (■}) earth from a variety of sites, 
and place these upon the body of the deceased, and this evil will bo 
corrected. 

The Day of her Death ivas Friday. Take to the novth-Avest a 
leather bag or earthen pot in which have been placed four or live 
coloured articles, and throw it away as the death-demon goes there. 
The death having so happened, it is very bad for old men and women. 
On this account take a horse’s skull ’ or a serpent’s skull- and place it 
upon the corpse. 

Her Death Star is ‘ Grc.’ Her brother and .sister who went near 
to her are harmed by the death-incssongcr (shin-jc). Therefore an 
ass’s skull and a goat's skull must be jilaced on the corpse. 

Her death Hour was soon after sunset. And in tlio I2th month 
her life was cut. The death-demon therefore arrived in the earthen 
cooking pot aud bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed in rod wle* 
camo from the south. Thus the deceased’s father aud mother are 
harmed, and esjiecially so if cither is born in the Sheep-}'ear. 

* A fra.q:racnt of such a skull or ima'jo mailo of (k'U-h usually all ili;i» 

- Dou^ii also will do. 
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“ PrccauHona io secure a Good Rebibth. — It is necessary to prepare 
an image of Yajrapani, Vajra-satwa, and before these to have prayer^ 
done for the good rebirth of the girl’s spirit:. If this be done, then 
she will be reborn in the house of a rich man in the west. 

For deceased's Spirit. — It is necessary to get the lamas to read the 
service (5mon>lam) praying for rebirth in The Paradise of Deva-chhen. 

For Survivors of family. — It is necessary to have read the prayers 
for Long Life, t’t?.,‘tshe->»do’ and ‘ tshe-^sungs.’ 

Directions for Removal op Corpse. — Those who remove the corpse 
must have been bom in the Dog or the Dragon year. The body must 
be taken outside of the house on the morning of the third day follow- 
ing the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not burned, or given to birds or dogs).” 


On obtaining the Death Horoscope the body is then tied up in a 
. , sitting posture by the aiijpicious person indicated 

by the horoscope, and placed in a corner of the 
room which is not occupied by the house-demon. 

Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, and these 
inTitation and c<>l*6ct witliiu two or three days and are entertained 

cntcftaimuciit of w ith food of nce. Vegetables, d^c., and a copious 

supply of mtirwa beer and tee. This company of 
visitors remain loitering in and around the house, doing great execution 
with hand-prayer- wheels and mniictixig iha Om-mani-padme-hung 
until the expulsion of the “ shen," or death-demon ‘ which follows the 
removal of the body, in which ceremony they all have to join. The 
expense of the entertainment of so large a company is very con- 
siderable. 

During this feasting the deceased is always, at every meal, offered 
his share of what is going, including tobacco, &c. 

. beer and tea and 

set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all 
the other eatables is always offered to him at meal times ; and after 
the meal is over his portion is thrown away, as his spirit is supposed 
to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only to be thrown away. And long 
after the corpse has been removed, his cup is regularly filled with tea 
or beer, even up till the 49th day from death, as his spirit is free to 
roam about for a maximum period of 40 days subsequent to death. 

■ It has froqacotly been asserted that no prayer is practised in ISmaism. This is not 
.'•ue : real prayer js frcquenlly done ; the word used here is ^•ioKwaw/Ub. 

* Fully de.stribcd hereafter, vide ]'n;;e 383. 
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Tbe lamas chant bj relays all ni^ht and day the De-tta-ekan kyi 
_ . monlamf or the service for sending the soul of the 

' *** decease direct to “ The Western Paradise” of the 

mythic Dhyani Buddha — Amitahha. According to the means of the 
mr » deceased two or more lamas are entertained to read 
service in chorus, as the more frequently it is 
repeated the better for the deceased. And a special 
reading of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also 
arranged for by those who can afford the expense. 

One or more lamas also read at the house of the deceased the 
For ** The Valley ** thos-grol” (pronounced “ thd-dol”), or guide for the 
of the Shadow oi spirit’s pass^e through the valley of horrors m* 
tervening between death and a new rebirth. Tui.. 
passage is somewhat suggestive of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
only the demons and dangers which beset the way are much more nu- 
merous and awful. But ^1 directions are read out for the benefit of 
the deceased as to how to avoid these pitfalls and ogres, and how to 
find the proper white-coloured path which will lead to a good rebirth. 
It is, however, rather incongruous to find that while the lama reading 
this service is urging the spirit to bestir itself to the necessary exer- 
tions for a good rebirth, the other lama by his side in the De-wa» 
chan service is sending the spirit direct to the Western Paradise— a 
non-Buddhist invention whicn is outside the region of rebirth. 

Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the iSmas 
find, by consulting their lottery books, that the 
spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the 
exact compartment in hell is specified. Then must 
be done a most expensive service by a very large number of lamas. 
First of all is done “dge-ba” or “virtue” on behalf of the deceased ; 
this consists in offerings to The Three Collections, viz.— 


Litanieiforeztrao- 
tion from hell. 


1st. — Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, &c. 
2nd. — „ „ Zsmas of food and presents. 

3rd.— „ „ Foot of food, clothes, beer, &c. 


The virtue resulting from these acts is then supposed to tell iu 
favour of the spirit in hell. Then many more expensive services must 
be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuh-je-chhm-po, or 
“Tne Great Pitier,” tor his intercession with the king of hell (an off- 
shoot of his own self) for the release of this particular spirit. Bven the 
most learned and orthodox lamas believe that by such a service may 
be secured the release of a few of the spirits actually in hell. But in 
practice every spirit in hell for whom its relatives pay sufficiently may 
De released by tne aid of the lamas. Sometimes a full course of the 
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necessary service is declared insufficient, as the spirit has only got 
a short way out of hell — very suggestive of the story of the priest 
and his client in Lever’s story, and then additional expense must be 
incurred to secure its complete extraction. 

Before removing the corpse from the house, an especial feast of 
- , . delicacies, including cooked pork and drink of sorts, 

emova o corpse. before the body of the deceased. And a 

lama presenting a ‘‘scarf of honour ” to the corpse thus addresses it:— 
“You! (and here the deceased’s name is stated) now have received 
“ from your relatives all this good food and drink ; partake freely of 
“ its essence, os you won’t have any more chances ! For you must under- 
“ stand that you have died, and your spirit must be gone from here, 
“and never come back again to trouble or injure your relatives. Re* 
“member the name of your spiritual lama*teacher (rtsa-wa dlama), 

“ which is and by his aid take the right path — the white one. 

“ Come this way ! ” 

Then the lama, with a thigh-bone trumj>et in the oUe hand and a 
hand-drum in the other, and taking the end of a 
tvnerai pro- ggarf, the other end of which has been 

tied to the corpse, he precedes the carrier of the 
corpse, blowing his trumpet and beating the drum and chanting a 
liturgy. He frequently looks back to invite the .ipirit to accompany 
the body, which he assures it is being led in the right direction. And 
the corpse-bearer is followed by the rest of the procession, some bear- 
ing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. The 
ceremony of guiding the deceased’s spirit is only done for the laity — 
the spirits of deceased lamas are credited with a knowledge of the 
proper path, and need no such instruction. The body is usually 
carried to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scan 
used in the funereal procession may probably represent the Clhinese 
hurin-fan, or “ soul’s banner,” which is carried before the coffin in 
China. 


Expellino the Death-Demon. 


The exorcising of the death-demon is one of the most common 
, . . lamaic ceremonies. It is entitled Za-de-kha-gyur, * 


**** “ Tho tuming away of the face of the eating 

devil,” I.S., “ Tht expulsion of the Eating or Death- 
demon.” It is always done after a death, within two days after the 
removal of the corpse, in order to expel from the house and locality 
the demon who caused the death. 


’ Za>Adre-kba agyor. 


2c3 
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This ceremony, which requires the presence of four or five lamas, 
is as follows:— 

On a small wooden platfc/rm is made the image of a tiger by means 
of the grass and mud plaster ; it is fashioned in a 
.elffiauendanfi’"' walking attitude, with mouth wide open. The 
mouth and tusks are made of a dough, and the body 
is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, in imitation of a tiger’s 
markings, and around its neck is tied a rope of threads of five colours’. 

Then a small image of a man is made by kneaded dough in 
which are incorporated filings from the alloy known as the Rin-chhen 
sna-nga rdar, or the five precious tilings, viz., gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and tin. Into the belly of this imago, which is called ‘‘ the 
eating-demon,” is inserted a piece of paper, on which is written tlie 
following banishing spell ‘ : — “Go, thou eating devil, having your 
face turned to the enemy ! ” * It is then clad in pieces of silk, and 
is placed sitting astride the tiger’s back. 

Another figure is made of human form, but with the head of a 
bird. Its face is painted red ; in its belly is inserted paper on which 
is written “ You eating devil, don’t remain in this village, but go to 
the enemy’s country.” It is then placed in front of the tiger, and is 
made to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tiger’s neck, as a 
groom. 

Another figure of human shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed 
behind as driver. 

Then with a piece of “father” tree® shape a label like this : — 



containing the spell therein inscribed, which is an order to take 
away the “ Eating-demon,” and plant this in the shoulder of the bird- 
faced'* figure. And making a similar stick out of a “son” tree'’ 
and inscribed with another spell,® plant it in the shoulder of the 
tiger-riding figure, i.e., the death-demon himself. And with black 
thread make a geometrical figure nam-jatiff nak-po, as figured in the 
num-^^-mast already described. And make four arrows of wood witli 
red painted shafts named “»?dah khra, ” and jilace one on each 
shoulder of the tiger-seated demon-figure and of the bird-faced figure. 


t 

e 


^9zlog-pii-hi 

za-hdre-kha irgyur t/gra pbjogx. 

pho shing is interpreted ** male ” tree, but might possibly be intended for bamboo. “ 
Za Adre (/gra phyogt su-kba sgjur to, 
pu shing. 

za Adre kha fgyur ro. 
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Then around theso figures strew morsels of every 
offers eatables, grains, fruits, spices, including 

raw meat and spirits; also a few small coins of 

silver and copper. 

The following weapons are then enchante 1 l^JC the conflict, viz., 

Enchanted weapons. of iron, copner, small stones, preferably of 

white and black colours, grams, tiio root of ram- 
pu * for the use of the lamas. And for the lay army of the household 
and neighbours, a sword, knives, reaping hook, yak’s tail, a rope of 
yak’s hair with hook at end as figured with tho Fierce C«i/ja-demon,s. 
When these preparations are completed and On sun has set — 
, for demons can only move in the darkness — then the 

e act 0 esorcism. ceremony begins. The head Jilma invokes his tutt.- 

lary deity to assist him in the expulsion of the death-demon. He then 
chants the following Sanskrit spell : — 


“ Om ! dudtri maraya srogla bhyo ! bhyo 1 
Raja dudtri maraya srogla bliyol.bhyo ! 

Nagpo dudtri maraya srogla bhyo! bhyo! 

Yama dudtri maraya srogla bhyo I bliyo !” 

Immediato.y on concluding this spell, the lama with an impreca- 
tory gesture blows his breath sjiiritualizcd by his tutelary deity upon the 
images. And the other h'tmas loudly boat a largo drum, cyiiibal>i, and 
a pair oilcang-Ung thigh-bone trumpets. And the laymen armoil with 
the aforc-mentioned weapons loudly shout and wildly cut the air Avith 
their weapons. 

On silence being restored the luma chant.s tlic following; — 

Hung ! Hear you eighty thousand demons!- In olden time in 
“the country of India the King Chakra . . . .''was taken ill, taing 
“ attacked by all the host of gods, devils, ‘eating-demons,’ and tlie acci- 
“ dent-causing * demons. But, learned and revered Maiijusri by doing 
“the following worship reversed the devils and cured the king. With 
“ the five precious things he made a .shapely image of tlic eating-demon, 
“and on it planted ‘nam-?»kha rg 3 ’ang-bu, ?«da/okhra and pliang-khra,’ 
“ and writing on slips of wood the ggur-gik spells, he .stin k them into 
“ the demon’s image, and he heaped around it tiie nine sorts of i ^rallies 
“as a ransom from the householder, the dispenser of gifts, .iiid It,’ 
“said, ‘Now 0! devil I the sun has gone. Your time Ux; for going 
“has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. Bioom; ! 
“Begone to the country of our enemies and work your wicked will 


* Swc(*t Ctthnniis. 

“ ^>c:ag.v. 

•' Ikhor-lo-tuk-pa. tLe noisy wlii-ol.'' 
^ Sri, 
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“there! Quickly begone I Jump! Turn about (reyerse)!’ Andthua 
“ the devil was turned away and the king was cured. Again in the 
“ Indra country in the south of India was a king namea Dana-aso, 
“ &o., &c. (here are cited several additional examples of the efficacy 
“ of this rite) 

“ Hung I 0 ! Yamantaka. Thou greatest of the gods, the Des* 
“ troyer, the King of the dead ! Let the death-demon sent off 
“ to our enemy ! 

“ 0 ! Ekajati, thou chief of the Ma-mo fiendesses, let the death- 
•< demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

“ 0 1 one-eyed white devil ! let the death-demon be sent off to 
“Our enen^I 

“01 Hanubhati, flesh-eating demon, chief of all the demons, 
“let the death- demon be sent off to our enemy I 

“ 0 1 Nanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Nagas, let the death- 
“ demon be sent off to our angry enemy ! 

“01 Red Father Shfl,^ chief of all the Ts^n, let the death-demon 
“ be sent off to our enemy ! 

“ 0 ! ‘ The well-filled One,’ * chief of all the Taksbas, ' let the 
“ death-demon be sent off to our enemy I 

“01 Eastern King,* the chief of all the Oandharva, let the 
“ death-demon be sent off to our enemy I 

“ 0 1 Western King, the chief of all the powerful Nigas, let the 
“ death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

“ 0 ! Northern King, the chief of all the givers, let the death-demon 
“be sent off to our enemy I 

“01 Guardians of the ten directions and your retinue, let the death- 
“ demon be sent off to our enemy 1 

“01 all you Ts^n, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys and all Men-mo, 
“ let the death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

“01 all male and female Gong-po, who abstract the essence of 
“ food and your retinue 1 let the dea^-demon be sent off to our enemy 1 

“01 Death- demon, do thou now leave this house and go and 
** oppress our enemies. We have given you food, fine clothes, and 
“ money. Now be off far from here 1 Begone to the country of our 
“ enemies 1 1 Begone 11!” 

Here the lama smites his palms together, and all the lamas beat 
_ . . . . their drums, &c., clamourously, and the laymen wield 

weapons, shouting “ Begone 1 Begone 1 ” Amid 
all this uproar the platform containing the image 
and its attendants is lifted up by a layman, one of the relatives, 


* Shuifs" active.'* 

’ kang-wa bzang-po. 


9 ^uod-fbjin. 
^ rgyal-po. 
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selected according to the astrologer’s indications, who holding it breast 
high, at arm’s length, carries it outside, attended bj the mmas and 
lait^, shouting * Begone ! ’ and flourishing their weapons. And it is 
carried off for about |th of a mile in the mrection p^^scribcd bj the 
astrologer of the enemy of the people, and deposited, if possible, at a 
site where four roads meet. 

Meanwhile, to make sure that th^ demon is not yet lurking in 
some corner of the room, the sorcerer-lama^ 
1 ^ Subsequent ceremo- j.e]jja{n8 behind, with a dorje in his right hand and 
a bell in his left, and with the dorjt he makes frantic 
passes in all directions, muttering spells, and with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand, without relinquishing the dmjt^ he 
throws in ell directions hot pebbles which have been toasted in the 
fire, muttering his charms, and concludes : — 

Dispel from this family all the sorceric injury of Pandits 
and Bons ! ! 

“Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inauspicioua planets, 
“and the conjunction of the red and black Meua. Dispel all the evil 
“ of the 8 * parkha.’ 

“ Turn to the enemy all the misfortune. 

“ Turn to the enemy all plagues, loss, accidents, bad dreams, the 
“81 bad omens, unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 
“ 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of sudden death, the 80,000 
“most malignant demons. ' 

“ Turn all these to our enemy I Bhyo ! Bhyo ! Bhyo ! Begone !” 
And the lama adds — “Now by these angry spells the demon is 
“expelled! 0! EappinmV^ 

Then all the people triumphantly shout : — 

“ Lha^gyal-o-d ! Lha-gyaUd-d ! / 

God has won ! I 

Du pam-ho !! Du pam-ho !!! 

t f t 

TSE DEMOya AEE DEFEATED ! I I • 


The Lat Fioube of the Deceased, and its bites. 

The interment or cremation of the corpse does not terminate the 
Effigy of deceased. Connection with the disposal of the soul 

and body of the deceased. That same day, after 
the removal of the corpse, a lav figure of the deceased is made by 
dressing a stool or block of wood in the clothes of the deceased, and for 
The fsce paper ® “ inserted the printed paper called mtshaii 

' spyang or “ spyang-pu ” — pronounced ehang^ku. 


Ngfag-pa 


I * 
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Schlagintweit gives a specimen of one form of this print,* but he has 
quite mistaken its meaning. The figure in the centre (see Plate XXI) 
is not “ the Lord of the Genii of Fire,” hut it is merely intended to 
represent the spirit of the deceased person who sits or kneels, and 
sometimes with the leg bound, in an attitude of adoration. And 
before this paper figure, occupying the position of the face, are set all 
sorts of food and drink as is done to the actual corpse. 

This is essentially a Bon rite, and is referred to as such in the 
histories of Guru Padma Sanibltava, as being practised by the Hon, and 
as having incurred the displeasure of the Guru i’adma Sambhava, the 
founder of Lamaism. 

Its inscription usually runs : — 

“I, the world-departing One, (and here is inserted name of 

“ tlie deceased), adore and take refuge in my lama-confessor, and all 
“the deities, both mild and wrathful,* and ‘ the Great Pitier” forgive 
“my accumulated sins and impurities of former lives, and show me 
“ the right way to another good world I ’’ 

And in the margin or adown the middle of the figure are 
inscribed in symbolic form the six states of rebirth, viz., 8=-5?oy« or 
god, A=(tsura, NA=a«ra or man, TRi=bea8t, puz—preta, Hi;NG=holl.'‘ 

Around the figure are depicted “ the 5 excellent sensuous things,” 
viz., (1) body (as a mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, a conch, and some- 
times a lyre), (.3) smell (a vase of flowers), (4) essence or nutri- 
ment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, &c.) 

The lamas then do thp service of the eight highest Buddljas of 
medicine (Sangs-ryas man-JIa), and also continue the service of the 
Western Paradise. 

Next day the liimas depart, to return once a week for the 
repetition of this service, until the 49 days of bar do 
*enl*ec*^ ''^**'°°**^ have expired ; but it is usual to intermit one day 
of the first week, and the same with the succeeding 
periods, so as to get the worship over within a shorter time. Thus 
the lames return after 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, and thus 
conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the full term 
of 49 days. 

Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house 
in its sitting posture, and is given a share of each meal until tlie 
death service is concluded by the burning of the fuce-paper “chuii^-lni." 


> Op. eit., page 262. 

< Of the liuudred superior dcitiei, 42 are supposed to be mild, and 58 of an angry nature. 

^ An aboriginal or Cliioese deity now identified with Avaiokita, with whom he has much 
in common. Other deities are sometimes also addressed. 

« This also is a mjstic interuretation of AvAlokita's mootraf the 6tli syllable of wliich 
is made to mean hell and is coloured black. 



^*1 *SF=‘**^W^r«**f^ 


THE SFEIOT OF THE DEAD FEBSON. 

/. Mirror 4. Va§o with floworo 

2. Oomoh 6. Holy Coho 

3 Tyr^ 
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This paper, on the conclusion of the full series of services, is 
ceremoniously burned in the flame of a butter- 
p«pe * lamp, and the spirit is thus given its final eongi. 

And according to the colour and quality of the flame 
and mode of burning is determined the fate of the spirit of deceased. 
This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of 
worship. 

The directions for noting and interpreting the signs of this 
burning paper are contained in a small pamphlet which 1 here trans- 
late, entitled : — 


“ The mode of binmno the signs of the flames during the Burning of 

the ‘ Chang ’ paper. 

‘‘Salutation to ‘ Clihe-?«clihog, Heruka,’ or ‘The most Supreme 
Heruka!’ The marking of the five colours of the flames is as 
follows: — 

‘‘ If the flames bo white and shining, then he has become perfect 
, . „ and is born in the highest region of Ok-min (i.e., 

Tho Supremo). 

“ If the flames be white and burn actively with rormd tops, then he 
has become pious and is born in the Eastern * ?nngdn-dgah,’ or ‘ The 
Paradise of Real Happiness.’ 

“ If they bum in an expanded form, resembling a lotus {padma)^ 
then he has finished his highest deeds and has become religious. 

“If they bo yellow in colour and burn in the shape of *rgyal- 
wtshan,’ or ‘ Banner of Victory,’ then he has become religious nobly. 

“If they be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then he has 
become religious and is born in jde-wa-chan, or ‘ The Paradise of 
Happiness.’ 

“If they be yellow in colour and burn actively with great masses 
of smoke, then he is born in the region of the lower animals, for coun- 
teracting which a ytsug-lag-khang, or ‘ An Academy,’ and an image 
of the powerful and able Dhyani Buddha (s»ang-par>snang-mdsa(/) 
should be made ; then he will be born as a chief in the middle country 
(I.S., The Buddhist Holy Land in India^. 

“ If the fire bums with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone 
to hell, for counteracting which, images of Vajra .... (Dorje-rnam- 
//joms) and Vajra-pani should be made; then ho will be born as a 
second daughter of a wealthy parent near his own country, and after 
his death in that existence he will be born in the fairy land. 

‘‘ if the fire bums fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then 
he will be born in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-Akbug-pa 
and Vajra-Satwa and Avalokita should be made, and ‘the hell 
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confession of the hundred letters’ (yig rgya-ua*rag skang-Jshags) 
should be repeated. Then he will be born as a son of a wealmy 
parent towards the east. 

“ If the flames be blue in colour and burn furiously, he is born in 
hell, for preventing which have read Yige-irgya-pa kMca-ni dri-med- 
ishags-rgyiid, wdo-thar-chhen-tshe-Abar, ^dig-isliags, /tung-^shaga, 
niiini-ikah-Abuin, and spyau-Zjbyed must be repented; then he will 
either be born us a son of a carpenter towards the east or again born 
in his late mother’s womb. But if this is not done, then he will again 
be born as a dog, who will become mad and harm everybody, and 
then he will be born in the ngu-hbod compartment of hell. 

^‘If the flames burn i/ellm, without unit mixture of other cohurt^ he will 
be born in tho region of the Yidags {vide Wheel of Life, page 266), for 
preventing which make images of the Dhyani Buddha Katna Sambhava 
surrounded by the Nye-srus, also images of Manjusri and of Shakya 
IMar.i surrounded by his disciples; then he will be born as a Lama 
'.owards tho south and will devote himself to religious purposes. 

“If the flumes axet/cllovj in colour and burn furiously, then make ^^tor* 
ma-Jrgya-tsa and offer extensive charity to the poor; then he will be 
born again in his own family. Failing to do this he will be born in 
iho region of the Yidags. 

“If the fire flames be white and burn furiously, ho will be born as a 
Lha-ina-yin {vide Wheel of Life, page 266). 'I’hen images of Maha* 
maya (lum ehhen-mo) and Amitayus should be made. Then he will 
be born in the Happy Paradise of Dewa-chan. If only Tshogs-rgya 
be done, then he will be born as a son of wealthy parents. 

“ If thf' fire burns furiously in red, emitting sparks, he will be born 
as a Lha-ma-yin, for preventing which do dkon-irtsegs, and thos-grol 
must be read, and then he will be born as a son of a blacksmith. 

“ If the fire burns furiously without any colour, then he will be 
born as a Guruda towards the north, for preventing which make 
iuniges of D6n*y6d-grub-pa (Dhyani Buddha Anioghu Siddhi), rNam- 
/tjoms, sgrolmaAjigs-pa ^rgyad-skyobr (Dolma — The Defender from 
The Eight Dreads’), sMandha (The God of Medicine), and the worship 
v.f Maitre 3 'a must be repeated ; then be will be born as a son of a 
fiimous chief, or he will be born again in his own famil}'. 

“If the fire burns of a bluish-black colour', then repeat ^zung-hdiis 
(r.c.. The ^Do-Mang^), 7?»tshan-Jrj6d, Sangs-rgyas wtshanV/bum (The 
Hundred Thousand Holy Names of Buddhaj; then he will be born as a 
chief. By doing these services here prescribed his birth will be good 


‘ “The Eifibt Prpadc” are dread of Fire. Priaon. Plunder, Water, Enemy, Elepluuita. 
Lions, and Snakes i^ Yido mj article **Oii tome Ajauta paintings" in Ihdi'in Antiquary for 
tht* current year (1892). 
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in every case. *0! Glorious result! Sarha mangalam! All bappi* 
ness ! ’’ 

The ashes of this burned paper are carefully collected in a plate, 
and are then mixed with clay to form one or more 
miniature Chaityw named Sa-tschha. One of these 
IS retained for the household altar, and the rest 
are carried to any hill near at hand where they are deposited under 
a projecting ledge of a rock, to shelter them from the disintegrating 
ram. 

On tlie burning of this paper the lay figure of the deceased is 
dismantled, and the clothes are presented to the lamas, who carry 
them off and sell them to any purchasers available and appropriate 
the proceeds. 

After the lapse of one year from death it is usual to give a feast 
in honour of the deceased and to have repeated the sman-bla service 
of the Medical Buddhas. On the conclusion of this the widow or 
widower is then free to re-marry. 


To Exorcise Ghosts. 

A ghost returns and gives trouble either on account of its inherent 
wickedness, or if the ghost be that of a rich man, it 
iwiiouJ”** ** may come to see how his property is being disposed 

of. In either case its presence is noxious. It 
makes its presence felt in dreams or by making some individual 
delirious or temporarily insane. 

Such a ghost is disposed of by being burned. For this purpose 
a very large gathering of lamas is necessary, not 
How exorcise . eight, and the service of “ byin sregs,” or 

burnt offering,” is done. Oh a platform of mud and stone outside 
the house is made, with the usual rites, a magic circle or f 
and inside this is drawn a triangle 
named " hung*hung,” as in the 
diagram here annexed Small sticks 
are then laid along the outline of 
the triangle, one piled above the 
other, so as to make a hollow three- 
sided pyramid, and around this are 
piled up fra^ehts of every avail- 
able kind of rood, stone, tree-twigs, 
leiTves, poison, bits of dress, money, 

<kc., to the number of over 100 

sorts. Then oil is poured over the mass, and the pile set on fire. 
During its combustion additional fragments of the miscellaneous 
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ingredients reserved for the purpose are thrown in, trom time to time, 
by the lamas, accompanied by a mattering of spells. And dtimately 
is thrown into the flames a piece of paper on which is written the 
name of the deceased person — ^always a relative-— whose ghost is to 
be suppressed. When this paper is consumed the ghost has received 
its quietus, and never giyes trouble again. Any further trouble Ik 
due to another ghost or to some demon or other. 
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